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Tlie  Story  of  the  South  and  West 


Chapter  XX. 


THE  most  illuminating  study  of 
the  early  history  of  Mary- 
land is  that  contributed  to 
The  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion by  E'of.  Alfred  Pearce  Den- 
nis, Ph.  D.  of  Smith  College. 

The  title  of  the  paper  is  "Lord 
Baltimore's  Struggle  with  the 
Jesuits — "  a  title  which  of  itself 
suggests  that  our  common  histories 
of  Maryland  have  left  much  untold. 

Prof.  Dennis  discards  the  opinion 
that  Lord  Baltimore's  intention 
was  to  found  an  asylum  for  the 
Eoman  Catholics.  "The  pui'pose 
of  the  Calverts  *  *  was  chiefly 
economic  and  not  religious." 

Aval  on,  in  Newfoundland  having 
proved  unprofitable,  Calvert  sought 
a  more  promising  field.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  succeed  without 
the  aid  of  Protestants  "but  was 
wise  enough  to  understand  that 
Protestants  would  not  embark  in 
the  enterprise  unless  religious 
freedom  was  guaranteed  by  the 
proprietary;  and  that  Protestant 
England  with  a  Parliament  of  puri- 
tan temper  would  not  for  an  instant 
tolerate  the  erection  of  a  distinctly 
Roman  Catholic  government  within 
the  bounds  of  her  territorial  juris- 
diction." 

This  seems  to  me  an  eminently 
correct  statement  of  the  case. 

Prof.    Dennis    proceeds    to    des- 


cribe the  conditions  that  soon  arose 
because  of  the  stealthy  manner  in 
which  the  Jesuits  began  to  acquire 
large  tracts  of  Indian  lands  within 
Lord  Baltimore's  palatinate,  and 
also  because  of  the  defiant  attitude 
assumed  by  the  Jesuits  as  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  temporal  power. 

Thoroughly  alarmed  and 

incensed  by  the  "very  extravagant 
privileges"  of  these  priests  and  by 
their  accumulation  of  property. 
Lord  Baltimore  gave  his  brother 
the  most  positive  orders  to  humble 
the  Society  which  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lay  courts,  and  spiritual  independ- 
ence as  against  the  authority  of  the 
proprietary. 

Lord  Baltimore  instructs  his 
brother,  the  Governor,  "to  pass  no 
more  grants  of  land  to  the  Jesuits 
under  any  pretense  whatever." 

(Calvert  Papers,  1.  p.  219.) 

"As  early  as  1638,  penalties  were 
denounced  against  the  acceptance 
of  Indian  lands  for  the  use  of  any 
other  than  the  lord  proprietor; 
and  the  Romish  clergy  were  also 
spiritually  quarantined  by  the  erec- 
tion of  fourteenth  century  barriers 
of  Premunire. 

"Not  only  was  Premunire  reen- 
acted  in  the  Western  world,  but  a 
score  of  years  of  colonization  had 
not  elapsed  before  the  English  stat- 
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utes  of  Mortmain  *  *  were  incor- 
porated as  a  part  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  Maryland  Province. 

"Special  stress  was  laid  by  the 
lord  proprietor  on  the  clauses 
against  Uses  and  Secret  trusts,  the 
doctrine  of  Uses  'being  an  invention 
of  ecclesiastical  ingenuity  to  creep 
out  of  the  prohibition  of  mort- 
main.' " 

(Maryland  Archives  1.  pp.  244, 
264.  Calvert  Papers  1.  pp.  164,  192, 
213,  219.) 

For  the  benefit  of  the  average 
reader,  I  will  explain  that  the  Eng- 
lish statutes  of  Premunire  were 
made  for  the  jDurpose  of  checking 
papal  encroachments  on  the  royal 
prerogatives. 

The  statutes  on  Mortmain  were 
intended  to  prevent  the  priests 
from  taking  advantage  of  dying 
people,  to  the  impoverishment  of 
lawful  heirs  and  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  Romish  Societies. 

It  is  now  unlawful  in  England  for 
any  person  to  make  a  death-bed 
bequest  to  any  church,  charity,  or 
benevolent  association. 

Under  the  act  of  Parliament 
passed  during  the  reign  of  George 
II.  all  such  wills  and  deeds  must  be 
executed  twelve  months  before  the 
death  of  the  person  making  them, 
and  the  paper  must  be  officially 
recorded  six  months  before  the 
death  of  said  person. 

Such  a  law  is  badly  needed  in 
these  United  States,  where  the 
priests,  like  vultures,  gather  about 
the  d^dng,  and  use  every  art  to  per- 
suade or  to  frighten  the  poor 
wretch  to  make  a  will  in  favor  of 
some  Romanist  institution.    . 

By  Uses  is  meant  the  cunning 
device  by  which  the  priests  evaded 
the  Mortmain  statutes.    They  pro- 


cured the  conveyance  of  property, 
not  to  themselves,  but  to  some  one 
else  who  would  have  to  hold  it  for 
their  use.  (A  familiar  form  is  the 
Trust  estate  of  today.) 

Prof.  Dennis  shows  that  the 
famous  Statute  of  religious  tolera- 
tion was  one  of  a  Code  of  sixteen 
laws  sent  over  by  Lord  Baltimore. 
They  were  to  be  employed  as  an 
effective  weapon  of  offense  and 
defense  against  the  Jesuits. 

After  considerable  delay  the 
entire  code  was  adopted  by  the 
Maryland  assembly  in  the  year 
1649. 

(Maryland  Archives.  Assembly 
Proceedings,  1.  pp.  264,  265,  270.) 

In  the  same  year.  Lord  Baltimore 
sent  over  new  regulations  for  the 
management  of  his  plantations,  and 
he  deliberately  set  up  a  Protestant 
governriient. 

''These  measures,"  says  Prof. 
Dennis,  "were  parts  of  a  triple 
scheme  to  defeat  the  Jesuits  and 
abase  the  opposition — 

(1)  The  appointment  of  a  Pro- 
testant, Stone,  to  be  Governor, 

(2)  Restrictive  conditions  as  to 
Jesuit  land-owning,  and 

(3)  The  encouragement  of  Pro- 
testant immigration  by  setting  up 
that  kind  of  government,  under 
guarantees  of  religious  toleration." 

That  Father  Copley  and  Father 
More  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Jesuits 
raged  and  railed  at  Lord  Balti- 
more, you  can  well  imagine.  He 
was  threatened  with  excommunica- 
tion and  the  issuance  of  porten- 
tious  bulls. 

But  they  themselves  said  that  he 
"laughs  at  bulls  and  excommunica- 
tions." Whether  he  indulged  in 
merriment  over  Jesuit  threats,  I  do 
not  know,  but  the   record  proves 
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that,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
maintained  his  ground  against 
papal  encroachments  and  braved 
the  wrath  of  Rome. 

It  is  a  fact  that  within  less  than 
a  dozen  j'ears  after  the  Protestant 
government  was  established,  the 
Romanists  were  disfranchised. 

They  themselves  had  provoked 
this  act  of  retaliation.  The  conduct 
of  Charles  Carroll,  Baltimore's 
agent,  had  been  insufferably  arro- 
gant and  usurpatory.  He  defied 
and  insulted  both  the  Assembly  and 
the  Governor.  He  encouraged  his 
kinsman  and  co-religionist,  McNa- 
mara — a  leading  lawj^er  and  clerk 
to  the  Assembly — to  act  most  sedi- 
tiously and  contemptuously  toward 
Governor  Hart.  Romanist  mem- 
bers, summoned  to  attend  the 
Assembly,  refused  to  come.  The 
attitude  of  the  entire  faction,  led  by 
Carroll,  was  fatal  to  orderly  gov- 
ernment— amounting  to  the  setting- 
up  of  one  authority  within  another. 

Such  a  condition  called  for  some 
drastic  remedy.  That  this  insub- 
ordinate and  factious  minority  was 
merely  denied  the  voting  privilege, 
is  really  a  proof  of  the  moderation 
of  the  majority. 

Our  historians,  however,  have 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. With  one  accord  they  hang 
their  heads  and  blush  with  shame 
at  this  "taint"  on  Maryland's 
record. 

Before  we  condemn  too  harshly 
the  Protestants  of  Maryland,  let  us 
take  a  glance  at  some  of  the  coun- 
tries where  the  Romanists  were 
then  in  full  control.  Let  us  see  how 
the  Protestant  minority  fared  at 
the  hands  of  the  papal  majority. 

While  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Maryland    took    to    themselves, 


for  a  few  years,  the  exclusive 
political  control  of  the  provmce,  no 
Romanist  was  disturbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  pros- 
perity. He  was  not  denied  free- 
dom of  conscience,  of  speech  and 
of  press. 

Let  us  see  how  the  Romanist 
majority  in  France  was  treating 
the  Protestant  minority. 

I  quote  from  Guizot's  History, 
Volume  IV.,  Chapter  XL VII: 

"The  dragoons  took  up  their 
quarters  in  peaceable  families,  run- 
ning the  more  well-to-do,  maltreat- 
ing old  men,  women  and  children, 
striking  them  with  their  sticks  or 
the  flat  of  their  swords,  hauling  off 
Protestants  in  the  churches  by  the 
hair  of  their  heads,  harnessing 
laborers  to  their  own  plows  and 
goading  them  like  oxen.  Conver- 
sions became  numerous  in  Poitou. 
Those  who  could  fly  left  France,  at 
the  risk  of  being  hanged  if  the 
attempt  happened  to  fail.  'Pray 
lay  out  advantageously  the  money 
you  are  going  to  have,'  wrote 
Madame  de  Maintenon  to  her 
brother,  M.  d'Aubigne:  'land  in 
Poitou  is  to  be  had  for  nothing,  and 
the  desoation  amongst  the  Protest- 
ants will  cause  more  sales  still. 
You  may  easily  settle  in  grand  style 
in  that  province.'  'We  are  treated 
like  enemies  of  the  Christian 
denomination,"  wrote,  in  1662,  a 
minister  named  Jurieu,  already  a 
refugee  in  Holland.  'We  are  for- 
bidden to  go  near  the  children  that 
come  into  the  world,  we  are  ban- 
ished from  the  bars  and  the  facul- 
ties ;  we  are  forbidden  the  use  of  all 
the  means  which  might  save  us 
from  hunger,  we  are  abandoned  to 
the  hatred  of  the  mob,  we  are 
deprived   of   that   precious   liberty 
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which  we  purchased  with  so  many- 
services;  we  are  robbed  of  our 
children,  who  are  a  part  of  our- 
selves. .  .  .  Are  we  Turks?  Are 
we  infidels?  We  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  ive  do;  we  believe  Him  to 
be  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  the 
Eedeemer  of  the  world ;  the  maxims 
of  our  morality  are  of  so  great 
purity  that  none  dare  gainsay 
them;  we  respect  the  king,  we  are 
good  subjects,  good  citizens;  we  are 
Frenchmen  as  much  as  we  are 
reformed  Christians.' 

"The  misfortunes  were  redoub- 
ling. From  Poitou  the  persecution 
had  extended  through  all  the  prov- 
inces. Superintendent  Foucauld 
obtained  the  conversion  in  mass  of 
the  province  of  Beam.  'He  egged 
on  the  soldiers  to  torture  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  houses  they  were 
quartered  in,  commanding  them  to 
keep  awake  all  those  who  would  not 
give  in  to  other  tortures.  The 
dragoons  relieved  one  another  so 
as  not  to  succumb  themselves  to  the 
punishment  they  were  making 
others  undergo.  Beating  of  drums, 
blasphemies,  shouts,  the  crash  of 
furniture  which  they  hurled  from 
side  to  side,  commotion  in  which 
they  kept  these  poor  people  in 
order  to  force  them  to  be  on  their 
feet  and  hold  their  eyes  open,  were 
the  means  they  employed  to  deprive 
them  of  rest.  To  pinch,  prick,  and 
haul  them  about,  to  lay  them  upon 
burning  coals,  and  a  hundred  other 
cruelties  were  the  sport  of  these 
butchers;  all  they  thought  most 
about  was  how  to  find  tortures 
which  should  be  painful  without 
being  deadly,  reducing  their  hosts 
thereby  to  such  a  state  that  they 
knew  not  what  they  were  doing  and 
promised  anything  that  was  wanted 


of  them  in  order  to  escape  from 
those  barbarous  hands.'  Langue- 
doc,  Guienne,  Angoumois,  Sain- 
tonge,  all  the  provinces  in  which 
the  reformers  were  numerous, 
underwent  the  same  fate.  The  self- 
restraining  character  of  the  Nor- 
man people,  their  respect  for  law 
were  manifested  even  amidst  perse- 
cution; the  children  were  torn  away 
from  Protestant  families  and  the 
chapels  were  demolished  by  act  of 
parliament;  the  soldiery^  were  less 
violent  than  elsewhere,  but  the 
magistrates  were  more  inveterate. 

''Dauphmy  and  Languedoc  were 
given  up  to  the  soldiery;  murder 
was  no  longer  forbidden  them,  it 
was  merely  punishing  rebels;  sev- 
eral pastors  were  sentenced  to 
death;  Homel,  minister  of  Soyon  in 
the  Vivarais,  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  was  broken  alive  on  the  wheel. 
Abjurations  multiplied  through 
terror.  'There  have  been  sixty 
thousand  conversions  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Bordeaux  and  twenty 
thousand  in  that  of  Montauban,' 
wrote  Louvois  to  his  father  in  the 
first  part  of  September,  1685:  'the 
rapidity  with  which  this  goes  on  is 
such  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  there  will  not  remain  ten 
thousand  religionists  in  the  district 
of  Bordeaux,  in  which  there  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  on  the 
15th  of  last  month.'  " 

Let  us  see  how  the  Protestants 
were  treated  by  a  Romanist  King, 
Louis  XIV.,  in  the  year  1684,  the 
scene  being  laid  in  France. 

I  quote  from  "The  old  Cevenol," 
page  31 : 

"The  decree  is  dated  January  12, 
1686.  Was  there  ever  anything 
more  unchristian  and  more  tyran- 
nical than  to  rob  parents  of  their 
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cliildren?     Fatal    method,   perpetu- 
ated lip  to  our  own  days  since  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
All   the   provinces  have  heen   thus 
desolated,  but    Poitou,    Languedoc, 
Vivarais,  Dau])liiny,  and  especially 
the    diocese     of   Bayeux     in     Nor- 
mandy, furnish  recent  examples  by 
the     thousand.      These     executions 
were  effected  in  the  most  terrible 
manner  and  gave  rise  to  the  most 
awful  scenes.    In  order  to  intensify 
the  horror  of  these  captures,  they 
were  usually  effected  in  the  night. 
AVitbout  going  into  detail,  it  must 
suffice  to    give    a    general   idea  of 
these  barbarities.     I  will  refer  to 
just  one  expedition,    that    of  Sieur 
Houvet,    cure    of    Athis    in    Nor- 
mandy, and    of  his    vicars,  Verger 
and       Grenier.        Imagine       these 
priests,  followed  by  a  band  of  con- 
stables,     flying     from     parish     to 
parish,     besieging      houses     under 
cover    of    darkness,    bursting     the 
doors  open    with    axes,    and  filling 
the  air  with    frightful    yells    calcu- 
lated to  fill  the  boldest  with  terror. 
Imagine    their    satellites    following 
them,    sword    in    hand    and    blas- 
phemy in  their    mouths,    overturn- 
ing    and    breaking    everything    in 
their  way  until  they  at  length  find 
the  object  of  their  search,  which  is 
destined  to  be   the    cause   of  many 
bitter   tears.     They   would    pounce 
upon  their  prey  with   the   fury   of 
wild  beasts,  snatching  it  away  with- 
out  giving  tim.e   for  dressing  and 
regardless   of  the   despairing  cries 
of     father     and      mother.       "With 
extreme     inhumanity     they     repel, 
insult     and      strike     the     unhappy 
father  and  mother,  who,  seeing  that 
which  they  hold  as  dearest  in  the 
world  snatched    away    from    them, 
are  emboldened  by  their  despair  to 


make  some  vain  efforts  to  save 
these  precious  objects  of  their  ten- 
derness and  keep  them  from  their 
love.  These  abductions  caused  such 
consternation  and  aroused  such 
alarm  in  all  the  cantons  that  more 
than  a  thousand  fled  over  to  Eng- 
land, carrying  with  them  whatever 
they  could  carry  of  their  effects  and 
money. ' ' 

The  following  note  is  given 
respecting  the  law  that  transferred 
the  property  of  a  Protestant  father 
to  *a  Catholic  child : 

"By  law  dated  June  17,  1681, 
Louis  XIV.  permitted  the  abjura- 
tion of  children  of  seven  years  of 
age.  He  gave  them  authority  to 
leave  their  parents'  home  and  to 
enter  action  at  law  with  their 
father,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to 
pay  the  child  a  pension.  The  law 
supposed,  therefore,  that  a  child  of 
seven  years  is  competent  to  choose 
between  two  religions  which  are 
subjects  of  dispute  between  the 
most  learned  theologians  of 
Europe.  The  law  permitted  a  child 
of  seven  to  withdraw  himself  from 
his  father's  authority.  A  father 
■ran  the  risk  of  losing  his  child  for- 
ever if,  by  some  needful  severity  in 
correcting  his  vicious  tendencies, 
he  aroused  in  the  soul  of  the  child 
a  momentary  spite.  It  is  in  such  a 
way  that  the  instigators  of  these 
laws  disregarded  the  dictates  of 
natural  religion  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  instinct." 

From  pages  71  and  72,  same 
book : 

"I  could  produce  lists  of  three 
thousand  persons  arrested  in  the 
provinces  since  1744  at  their  relig- 
ious meetings.  These  arrests  were 
made  principally  in  upper  and 
lower    Languedoc,    the    Cevennes, 
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Vivarais,  Dauphiny,  Provence,  tlie 
Comte  de  Foix,  Poitou  and  Sain- 
tonge.  Not  to  mention  the  common 
people,  one  may  connt  more  tlian 
six  hundred  private  gentlemen, 
lawyers,  j^hysicians,  good  citizens 
and  rich  merchants  who  endured 
all  that  is  most  onerous  of  a  hard 
and  long  ca])tivity,  which  could  be 
ended  only  by  the  pa\^nent  of  lines 
and  contributions  that"  were  as 
ruinous  as  they  were  arbitrary. 
More  than  a  thousand  others  have 
been  condemned  to  infamous  pen- 
alties. In  this  number  there  are 
about  a  hundred  gentlemen  of 
wealth.  The  parliament  of  Gren- 
oble alone  summoned  three  hun- 
dred persons  in  1744,  subjecting 
them  to  heavy  traveling  expenses 
and  legal  costs.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1746,  the  same  court  depu- 
tized Sieur  Cotte  with  his  marshals 
and  an  escort  of  two  hundred  sol- 
diers. Wherever  they  went  they 
subjected  people  to  the  worst  suf- 
ferings on  no  other  evidence  than 
the  simple  denunciation  of  the 
priests.  Later  on  similar  visita- 
tions were  made  in  Dauphiny,  when 
more  than  three  hundred  persons 
were  condemned  to  death,  to  the 
galleys,  to  be  whipped,  to  the  pil- 
lory, to  banishment,  to  prison  for 
life  or  for  various  periods,  to 
degradation  from  the  nobility  or  to 
expenses  or  pecuniary  fines. 
Fifty-three  gentlemen — among  them 
were  the  Sieurs  Bournat,  Berger, 
Bayles,  Saint  Dizier,  Bonnet,  Cha- 
tillon,  Oste,  Trescou,  Chateau- 
Double  and  Saint-Julien — were 
degraded  and  six  were  sent  to  the 
galleys. 

"In  1745,  1746,  1747,  1750  and 
1751,  more  than  three  hundred  per- 
sons,   amongst    whom    were    forty 


gentlemen  and  two  chevaliers  de 
Saint-Louis,  were  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  life  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux  and  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  Auch,  Montpellier,  Per- 
])ignan,  Poitiers,  Montauban  and 
]ja  Itochelle.  Couserans  alone  fur- 
nishes fifty-four  examples.  Five 
were  even  condemned  to  death  in 
1746  and  1747.  These  sentences 
were  pronounced  by  the  governor 
of  Montauban,  and  the  parliaments 
of  Bordeaux  and  Grenoble." 

Let  us  glance  next  at  England. 

From  Green's  ''History  of  the 
English  People,".!  take  the  story 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Dr.  Rowland 
Taylor.    Page  248,  Vol.  11 : 

"All  the  way  Dr.  Taylor  was 
merry  and  cheerful  as  one  that 
accounted  himself  going  to  a  most 
pleasant  banquet  or  bridal.  .  .  . 
Coming  within  two  miles  of  Had- 
leigh  he  desired  to  light  of  his 
horse,  which  done,  he  leaped  and 
set  a  frisk  or  twain  as  men  com- 
monly do  for  dancing.  'Why,  mas- 
ter Doctor,'  quoth  the  Sheriff,  'how 
do  you  now!'  He  answered,  'Well, 
God  be  praised.  Master  Sheri^, 
never  better;  for  now  I  know  I  am 
almost  at  home.  I  lack  not  past 
two  stiles  to  go  over,  and  I  am  even 
at  my  Father's  house!'  .  .  .  The 
streets  of  Hadleigh  were  beset  on 
both  sides  with  men  and  women  of 
the  town  and  country  who  waited  to 
see  him ;  whom  when  they  beheld  so 
led  to  death,  with  weeping  eyes  and 
lamentable  voices,  they  cried,  'Ah, 
good  Lord!  there  goeth  our  good 
shepherd  from  us!'  "  The  jour- 
ney was  at  last  over.  "  'What  place 
is  this,'  he  asked,  'and  what 
meaneth  it  that  so  much  people 
are  gathered  together?'  It  was 
answered,  'It  is  Oldham  Common, 
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the  place  where  yon  must  suffer, 
and  the  people  are  come  to  look 
upon  yon.'  Then  said  he,  'Thanked 
be  God,  I  am  even  at  home!'  .... 
But  when  the  people  saw  his  rev- 
erend and  ancient  face,  with  a  lon.c; 
white  beard,  they  burst  out  with 
weeijing'  tears  and  cried,  saying, 
'God  save  thee,  good  Dr.  Taylor; 
God  strengthen  thee  and  help  thee, 
the  Holy  Ghost  comfort  thee ! '  He 
wished,  but  was  not  suffered,  to 
speak.  When  he  had  prayed,  he 
went  to  the  stake  and  kissed  it,  and 
set  himself  into  a  pitch-barrel 
which  they  had  set  for  him  to  stand 
on,  and  so  stood  with  his  back 
upright  against  the  stake,  with  his 
hands  folded  together  and  his  eyes 
towards  heaven,  and  so  let  himself 
be  burned."  One  of  the  execution- 
ers "cruelly  cast  a  fagot  at  him, 
which  hit  upon  his  head  and  brake 
his  face  that  the  blood  ran  down  his 
visage.  Then  said  Dr.  Taylor,  '0 
friend,  I  have  harm  enough — what 
needed  that?'  "  One  more  act  of 
brutality  brought  his  sufferings  to 
an  end.  "So  stood  he  still  without 
either  crying  or  moving,  with  his 
hands  folded  together,  till  Soyce 
with  a  halberd  struck  him  on  the 
liead  with  that  the  brains  fell  out, 
and  the  dead  corpse  fell  down  into 
the  fire." 

The  terror  of  death  was  power- 
less against  men  like  these.  Bon- 
ner, the  Bishop  of  London,  to 
whom,  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  the  Council  sate,  its  victims 
were  generally  delivered  for  execu- 
tion, but  who,  in  spite  of  the  nick- 
name and  hatred  which  his  official 
prominence  in  the  work  of  death 
earned  him,  seems  to  have  been 
naturally  a  good-humored  and 
merciful  man,  asked   a   youth   who 


was  brought  before  him  whether  he 
thought  he  could  bear  the  fire.  The 
boy  at  once  held  his  hand  without 
flinching  in  the  flame  of  a  candle 
that  stood  by.  Rogers,  a  fellow- 
worker  with  Tyndale  in  the  transhi- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  among  the  Protestant 
preachers,  died  bathing  his  hands 
in  the  flame  "as  if  it  had  been  in 
cold  water."  Even  the  commonest 
lives  gleamed  for  a  moment  into 
poetry  at  the  stake.  "Pray  for 
me,"  a  boy,  William  Brown,  who 
had  been  brought  home  to  Brent- 
wood to  suffer,  asked  of  the 
bystanders.  "I  will  pray  no  more 
for  thee,"  one  of  them  replied, 
"than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog." 
"'Then,'  said  William,  'Son^of 
God,  shine  upon  me;'  and  immedi- 
ately the  sun  in  the  elements  shone 
out  of  a  dark  cloud  so  full  in  his 
face  that  he  was  constrained  to  look 
another  way;  whereat  the  people 
mused  because  it  was  so  dark  a 
little  time  before."  Brentwood  lay 
within  a  district  on  which  the  hand 
of  the  Queen  fell  heavier  than  else- 
where. The  persecution  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  more  active  and 
poi)ulous  parts  of  the  country,  to 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  Eastern 
Counties.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty  whom  we  know  to  have  suf- 
fered during  the  last  three  years 
and  a  half  of  Mary's  reign,  more 
than  forty  were  burned  in  London, 
seventeen  in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Stratford-le-Bow,  four  in 
Islington,  two  in  Southwark,  and 
one  each  at  Barnet,  St.  Albans,  and 
Ware.  Kent,  at  that  time  a  homo 
of  mining  and  manufacturing 
industry,  suffered  as  heavily  as 
London.  Of  its  sixty  martyrs  more 
than  forty  were  furnished  by  Can- 
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terbuiy,  which  was  then  but  a  city 
of  some  few  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  seven  by  Maidstone.  The 
remaining  eight  suffered  at  Roclies- 
ter,  Ashford,  and  Dartford.  Of  the 
twenty-five  who  died  in  Sussex,  the 
little  town  of  Lewes  sent  seventeen 
to  the  fire.  Seventy  were  contrib- 
uted by  the  Eastern  Counties,  tlie 
seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
Beyond  these  districts  executions 
were  rare.  Westward  of  Sussex  we 
find  the  record  of  but  a  dozen  mar- 
tyrdoms, six  of  which  were  at  Bris- 


tol, and  four  at  Salisbury.  Chostor 
and  Wales  contributed  but  four 
sufferers  to  the  list.  In  the  Midland 
Counties  between  Thames  and  the 
ITumber,  only  twenty-four  suffered 
martyrdom.  North  of  the  ITumber 
we  find  the  names  of  but  two  York- 
shire-men burned  at  Bedale. 

To  prolong  this  chapter  with 
descriptions  of  the  burning  of  Pro- 
testants in  Spain,  their  horrible 
tortures  under  the  Inquisition  in 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
would  not  perhaps  serve  any  good 
purpose. 


Dreams  and  Dreamers 


Ralph  M.  Thomson 

Oh.,  ifs  not  in  the  thing  that  a  fellow  may  smoke., 
Nor  the  hlend  of  the  brand  that  he  chooses; 
It  is  not  in  a  jar 
Of  the  weed  from  afar., 
Nor  the  prim,  cigarette  which  he  uses; 
When  the  shadows  grow  dim., 
And  the  stars  are  atrim.. 
And  his  soul  furls  the  folds  of  stinfe's  banner., 
There  are  just  as  fond  hopes  in  the  clay  he  may  stroke.^ 
As  there  are  in  a  fragrant  Ilaoana. 

Oh.,  ifs  not  in  the  clothes.,  and  ifs  not  in  their  stripe, 
Nor  tlie  pride  of  a  man  in  his  breeding ; 

It  is  not  in  the  gold 

That  his  fingers  may  hold, 
Nor  the  depth  of  his  classical  reading ; — 

When  the  logs  are  aglow, 

The  tobacco  burns  low, 
And  his  heart  woos  him  on  to  aspire. 
There  are  just  as  sweet  dreams  in  an  old  corn-cob  pipe, 
As  there  are  in  the  bowl  of  a  briar. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy:  The  Dead= 

liest  Menace  to  Our  Liberties  and 

Our  Civilization 


fFor  the  Individual  Roman  Catholic,  who  finds  happiness  in  his  faith,  I  have  no  word 
of  iinkindness  Sonif  of  my  best  friends  are  devout  lielievers  in  their  "Holy  Father"  If 
anyihitip  contained  in  the  serii-s  of  oliapters  dealing  with  tlie  hierarchy  causes  them  pain, 
and  alienates  their  good    will.    I   shall   deplore   it. 

The  Konian  Catholic  OK'fi A  NI7,A  TION  is  the  object  of  my  profoundeat  detestation — 
NOT  the  belief  of  THE  INDIVIDUAL.] 

Chapter  XXVI. 


THROUGH  lier  tlieoloivieal 
works,  the  Roman  Catliolic 
CliTircli  requires  every 
priest  to  examine  himself  as 
follows: 

"While  hearing  confessions, 
have  I  not  asked  questions  against 
the  Seventh  Commandment,  with 
the  intention  of  satisfying  my  evil 
intentions?" 

"Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery," is  the  commandment 
referred  to;  and  the  question 
which  the  priest  is  required  to  ask 
himself  sufficiently  proves  that 
Rome  knoivs  the  Confessional  is 
abused  by  licentious  priests. 

(2.)  ^'■liave  I  not  repair eA  to  the 
Confessional  and  heard  confes- 
sions with  the  intention  of  gratify- 
ing my  evil  passions?" 

{Miroir  du  Clerge.     P.  582.) 

Does  not  this  question  prove 
that  Rome  knoius  that  women  are 
ruined  at  the  Confessional? 

(3.)  ^^Have  I  not  availed  myself 
of  ichat  I  heard  in  confession  to 
induce  my  penitents  of  both  sexes 
to  commit  sin?" 

Mind  you,  this  is  a  question 
which  the  priests  are  required  to 
put  to  themselves.  If  Rome  did 
not  knoiv  how  frightfully  the  Con- 
fessional is  abused  by  the  priests, 
how    could    such    a  question  have 


suggested  itself  to  Roman  theolo- 
gians? 

(4.)  "Have  I  not,  either  during 
or  after  confession,  done  or  said 
certain  things  ivith  a  diabolical 
intention  of  seducing  my  female 
patients?" 

{Miroir  du  Clerge.     P.  582.) 

When  Romanist  theologians 
admit  that  priests  do  make  use  of 
the  Confessional  to  seduce  women, 
isn't  it  about  time  that  Romanist 
laymen — fathers,  husbands,  broth- 
ers— withdrew  their  daughters, 
wives  and  sisters  from  that  awful 
peril? 

I  do  not  believe,  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  American  Catholics  have 
any  conception  of  the  vileness,  the 
lewdness,  the  lasciviousness  of  the 
questions  asked  of  women  in  the 
seclusion,  and  the  secrecy  of  the 
Confessional. 

William  Hogan,  of  New  York, 
was  one  of  the  priests  who  aban- 
doned the  Roman  Church  in  horror 
and  disgust. 

On  page  288  et  seq.  of  his  work 
on  "Popery,"  he  says: 

The  fact  is,  Roman  Catholic  lay- 
men know  almost  as  little  of 
Popery  as  Protestants.  They  are 
not  aware,  that,  when  a  female 
goes    to    confession,    she  virtually 
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binds  herself  to  answer  every 
question  which  her  confessor  pro- 
poses, and  that  the  conceahnent  of 
any  thought  or  deed,  which  she 
committed,  was  a  mortal  sin,  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  consign  her  soul 
to  hell.  She  believes  that  the  priest 
sits  in  the  Confessional,  not  as  a 
man,  hut  as  God.  Attend,  fellow- 
citizons,  to  what  I  here  state  to 
you,  and  you  ^vill  easily  conceive 
the  possil)ility,  nay,  even  the  prob- 
ability, nay,  even  further,  the  truth 
of  every  word  I  relate  to  you  in 
relation  to  the  crimes  of  nuns  and 
priests,  wdthin  the  walls  of  nun- 
neries. 

The  woman  who  goes  to  confes- 
sion to  a  priest,  whether  a  nun  or 
a  lay-sister,  whether  married  or 
single,  believes,  that  while  in  the 
sacred  trihunal  of  the  Confes- 
sional, he  is  divested  of  his  human- 
ity, and  acts,  not  as  man,  but  as 
God.  Nothing,  then,  is  easier,  if  he 
has  the  least  fancy  for  the  peni- 
tent, than  to  persuade  her  that  he 

is  divinely  commissioned  to . 

She  does  not  doubt  this,  and  yields 
to  his  wishes.  There  have  been 
instances, — and  there  are  now 
thousands  of  them  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  this  country, — where  a 
priest  tells  every  good-looking 
woman  who  goes  to  confession  to 
him,  that  it  is  her  duty  to  have  chil- 
dren by  him!  Be  not  startled, 
American  husbands.  I  make  not 
these  statements  to  hurt  or  outrage 
your  feelings.  I  make  it  in  com- 
passion for  you,  and  to  prevent 
you,  if  possible,  from  permitting 
your  wives  or  your  daughters  to  go 
in  future  to'  these  dens  of  vice, 
called  Confessionals. 

I  can  easily  fancy  one  of  you 
paying  to    your    neighbor,    who  is 


also  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  whose 
wife,  as  well  as  yours,  goes  to  con- 
fession,— "Well,  Mr.  A.,  I  care  not 
what  may  be  said  against  our 
priest,  or  against  auricular  confes- 
sion. My  wife  goes  regularly  to 
confession,  and  if  she  heard  or  saw 
anything  bad  on  the  part  of  the 
]n-iests,  I  should  soon  know  it."  "I 
liave  no  doubt  of  it,"  says  Mr.  B. 
My  wife  goes  also,  and  so  does  my 
daughter,  and  I  suppose  nobody 
will  pretend  to  say  that  a  priest 
could  do  anything  wrong  to  them. 
They  know  better  than  to  be 
imposed  upon.  There  is  not  a  better 
woman  in  the  world  than  mij  wife; 
come  over  and  dine  with  me.  !My 
wife  just  told  me  that  she  asked  the 
priest  to  dine  with  us,  and  you 
must  come." 

I  can  not  only  fancy  this,  but 
I  have  seen  such  meetings.  I 
have  seen  husbands  unsuspici- 
ously and  hospitably  entertain- 
ing the  very  priest  who  seduced 
their  wives  in  the  Confessional, 
and  was  the  parent  of  some  of  the 
children  who  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  them,  each  of  the  wives  uncon- 
scious of  the  other's  guilt,  and  the 
husbands  of  both,  not  even  sus- 
pecting them.  The  husband  of  her 
who  goes  to  confession  has  no  hold 
upon  her  affections.  If  he  claims  a 
right  to  her  confidence,  he  claims 
what  he  can  never  receive;  he 
claims  what  she  has  not  to  give. 
She  has  long  since  given  it  to  her 
confessor,  and  he  can  never  recover 
it.  She  looks  to  her  confessor  for 
advice  in  everything.  She  may 
appear  to  be  fond  of  her  husband; 
it  is  even  possible  that  she  may  be 
so  in  reality.  She  may  be  gentle, 
meek,  and  obedient  to  her  husband, 
— her  confessor  will  advise  her  to 
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be  so ;  but  she  will  not  give  him  her 
confidence;  she  cannot, — that  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  her  confes- 
sor. He  stands  an  incarnate  fiend 
between  man  and  wife,  mother  and 
daughter.  All  the  ties  of  domestic 
happiness  and  reciprocal  duties 
are  thus  violated  with  impunity 
through  the  instrumentality'  of 
auricular  confession. 

Would  to  God  I  had  never  entered 
that  tribunal  myself!  Would  to  God 
it  was  never  in  my  power  to  relate 
as  facts  what  I  have  now  put  to 
paper !  But  no  such  happiness  was 
intended  for  me !  It  was  the  will  of 
Providence  that  I  was  reserved  to 
witness  and  relate  those  deeds  of 
darkness  and  crime  committed 
under  the  mask  of  Popish  religion, 
from  which  my  feelings  and  dispo- 
sition shrink  with  horror. 

But  what  has  Popery  brought 
amongst  us?  What  have  Popish 
priests  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try? Idolatry,  debauchery  in  every 
shape,  and  of  every  hue.  Yet 
Americans  will  cast  into  the  fire  the 
works  of  those  infidels, — they  will 
not  allow  their  children  to  read 
them,  lest  they  maj^  corrupt  their 
morals,  though  the  authors  are  cold 
in  their  graves.  But  they  will  send 
them  to  Popish  schools, — they  will 
allow  them  to  drink  lessons  of 
depravity  from  the  eyes  of  licen- 
tious nuns,  and  hear  them  from  the 
lips  of  Popish  priests.  Strange 
inconsistency,  this!  Infidels  in 
theorj^  are  shunned  as  plagues, 
while  practical  infidels  are  cher- 
ished amongst  us.  It  is  well  known 
to  Protestants  even  in  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
of  Romish  priests  to  seduce 
females  in  the  Confessional,  and  it 
is,  or  should  be  equally  well  known 


that  these  very  priests  hear  the 
confessions  of  the  very  females 
whom  tliey  seduce.  It  is  an  article 
of  faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  the  crimes  of  a  priest 
do  not  disqualify  him  from  forgiv- 
ing the  sins  of  his  penitent,  and 
hence  it  is  that  their  opportunities 
of  demoralizing  every  community, 
where  they  are  in  the  ascendant, 
almost  exceed  conception.  Per- 
suade a  woman  that  if  she  sins,  you 
can  forgive  her  as  thoroughly  and 
effectually  as  Almighty  God  could 
forgive  her,  and  you  take  away 
every  check  from  vice.  All 
restraint  is  removed.  The  voice  of 
true  religion  is  silenced,  and  sin 
prevails. 

The  iniquity  of  Romish  priests  in 
the  Confessional  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  There  is  nothing  else 
like  it;  it  is  a  thing  by  itself;  there 
is  a  chasm  between  itself  and  other 
crimes,  which  human  depravity 
cannot  pass.  Could  I  state  them 
all,  as  I  have  known  them,  my 
readers  would  feel  themselves 
almost  insulated;  an  ocean  and  a 
sea  of  wonders,  and  waters  of  grief 
and  sadness  for  fallen  humanity 
would  ebb  and  flow  around  theni. 
Just  fancy  an  innocent  female  on 
her  knees  before  an  artful,  unbe- 
lieving priest !  But  why  is  she 
there?  Why  does  not  instinct  warn 
her  off?  Why  does  not  conscious 
innocence  tell  her  to  fly  from  him? 

Why  does  not  innocence, — native, 
conscious  innocence, — if,  in  reality, 
there  is  such  a  'thing, — teach 
women  to  flee  from  those  incarnate 
demons,  Romish  confessors?  Why 
will  they  entrust  themselves,  alone 
and  unprotected  by  father  or 
mother,  brother  or  honorable  lover, 
with       those       scheming,       artful 
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seducers?  Why  will  mothers,  mar- 
ried women,  go  to  confession  to 
these  men,  or  why  will  husbands  be 
such  inconceivable  dupes  as  to  per- 
mit itf  Have  husbands  any  idea  of 
the  questions  which  a  confessor 
puts  to  their  wives?  They  have  not 
even  the  remotest.  Let  me  give 
them  a  few  of  these  questions,  and 
I  assure  them,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  done  before,  that  I  state  noth- 
ing but  what  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  them.  1st,  Have  you  been 
guilty  of  adultery  or  fornication, 
and  how  often!  2d.  Have  you 
desired  to  commit  either,  and  how 
often?  3d.  Have  you  ever  intended 
to  commit  fornication  or  adultery? 
4th.  Have  you  ever  taken  pleasure 
in  thinking  upon  these  subjects? 
5th.  Have  you  dwelt  upon  them  for 
any  length  of  time?  6th.  Have  you 
ever  endeavored  to  excite  your  own 
passions?  7th.  Have  you  ever 
taken  indecent  liberties  with  your- 
self, or  with  your  husband? 

Does  any  husband  really  know 
that  when  his  wife  goes  to  confes- 
sion,— and  probably  she  leans  on 
his  arm  while  she  is  going  there, — 
that  the  above  questions  are  put  to 
her?  Assuredly,  he  does  not. 
Otherwise,  we  must  suppose  him  a 
man  of  base  principles  in  per- 
mitting such  a  thing.  But  even 
should  he  suspect  it,  and  ask  his 
wife  whether  they  were  put  to  her; 
should  he  call  upon  the  priest,  and 
bring  him  and  the  wife  face  to  face ; 
should  he  ask  them  severally 
whether  such  interrogatories  were 
put  by  the  priest  to  the  wife,  they 
will  jointly  and  severally  deny  it 
under  oath,  if  required,  and  in 
doing  this,  they  both  feel  justified; 
or,    to    speak   more    correctly    and 


plainly,  the  priest  is  laughing  in  his 
sleeve,  and  the  wife  is  his  dupe. 
The  reason,  however,  for  the  course 
tliey  pursue,  is  this:  The  infallible 
church  teaches,  that  when  a  priest 
is  in  the  Confessional,  he  sits  there 
as  God,  and  not  as  man;  and  when 
he  denies  under  oath  that  he  put 
such  questions,  he  means  that  he 
did  not  put  the  questions  as  man, 
but  as  God;  and  when  the  penitent 
is  asked  whether  such  questions 
were  put  to  her,  she  will  say  on  oath 
they  were  not,  because  it  was  God, 
and  not  man,  that  asked  them.  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  will  appear 
strange  to  Americans,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true.  I  have  asked  such 
questions,  and  given  such  reasons 
over  and  over  again,  while  acting 
as  a  Romish  priest.  I  have  asked 
them,  till  my  soul  sickened  with 
disgust.  Every  j^riest  in  Boston 
asks  those  questions  daily;  there  is 
not  a  priest  in  the  United  States 
who  does  not  ask  them.  No,  not 
one, — from  Aroostook  to  Oregon, 
nor  from  Maine  to  Louisiana. 
Judge,  then,  of  the  moral  waste  and 
wilderness  which  Eomish  priests 
are  eil'ecting  by  hewing  and  clear- 
ing down  everything  that  blooms 
or  bears  the  fruit  of  virtue  and 
holiness. 

In  Sanger's  ''History  of  Prosti- 
tution" we  read: 

"Most  of  the  Kings"  (during 
the  Middle  Ages)  "set  an  example 
of  loose  intercourse  with  the  ladies 
of  the  court.  The  armies  of  the 
time  were  noted  for  the  ravages 
they  committed  among  the  female 
population  of  the  countries  where 
they  were  quartered. 

"Both  of  these  classes  seem  to 
have  yielded  the  palm  of  debauch- 
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eiy  to  the  clergy.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  antiquaries,  though  vis- 
aul  evidence  of  it  is  becoming 
scarce,  that  most  of  the  great  works 
of  Gothic  architecture  which  date 
from  this  period  were  profusely 
adorned  with  lewd  sculptures 
whose  subjects  were  taken  from  the 
religious  orders.  In  one  place  a 
monk  was  represented  in  carnal 
connection  with  a  devotee.  In 
others,  were  seen  an  abbott 
engaged  with  nuns,  a  naked  nun 
worried  by  monkeys,  &c.  &c. 

AVhen  such  was  the  condition  of 
the  clergy  &c." 

(Edition  of  1899.  P.  95.) 

In  Lecky's  History  of  European 
Morals,  (Edition  1871,  Vol.  2,  p. 
230)  we  read — 

''The  monks,  partly  by  the  nat- 
ural cessation  of  their  old  enthusi- 
asm, partly  by  the  absence  of  any 
hostile  criticism  of  their  acts,  and 
partly  too  by  the  very  wealth  they 
had  acquired,  sank  into  gross  and 
general  immorality." 

The  period  here  referred  to  was 
the  Dark  Ages,  when  "heresy"  had 
been  stamped  out  and  the  "true 
faith"  was  supreme  throughout  the 
Western  world. 


In  1871,  appeared  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "Castilian  Days,"  by  John 
Hay,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State 
in  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet. 

Traveling  in  Spain,  where  the 
Roman  Church  has  been  absolute 
mistress  for  a  thousand  years,  Mr. 
Hay  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  abuses  of  Romanism.  On  page 
45,  Edition  of  1907,  we  read : 

"The  piety  of  the  Spanish 
women  does  not  prevent  them  from 


seeing  things  clearly  enough  with 
their  bright  eyes.  One  of  the  most 
bigoted  women  in  Spain  recently 
said:  'I  hesitate  to  let  my  girl  go  to 
Confession.  The  priests  ask  young 
girls  such  infamous  questions  that 
my  cheeks  burn  when  I  think  of 
them  after  all  these  years.' 

"I  stood  one  Christmas  Eve  in 
the  cold  midnight  wind  for  the 
church  doors  to  open  for  the  night 
mass.  On  the  steps  beside  me  sat 
a  decent  old  woman  and  her  two 
daughters.  At  last  she  rose  and 
said,  '  Girls,  it  is  no  use  waiting  any 
longer.  The  priests  won't  leave 
their  housekeepers  this  cold  night 
to  save  anybody's  soul.'  " 

The  word  "housekeepers"  is  a 
soft  name  for  viler  persons. 

Mr.  Hay  proceeds : 

"And  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the 
vile  manual  of  confession,  called 
the  Golden  Key  *  *  to  see  the  sys- 
tematic moral  poisoning  the  minds 
of  Spanish  women  must  undergo 
who  pay  due  attention  to  what  is 
called  their  religious  duties.  If  a 
confessor  obeys  the  injunctions  of 
this  high  ecclesiastical  authority, 
his  fair  penitents  will  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  a  diligent  perusal  of 
Faublas  &  Casanova."  (Works  of 
the  grossest  obscenity.) 

The  manual  of  confession  used 
in  Spain  is  substantially  the  same 
that  is  used  throughout  the  world. 
Wherever  a  Romanist  priest  con- 
fesses a  girl  or  a  woman,  he  pol- 
lutes her  with  those  lascivious 
inquiries.  They  do  it  in  France,  in 
Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  Great 
Britain,  in  all  the  Americas. 

Wherever  this  foul  cess-pool,  the 
Confessional,  is  set  up,  women  are 
ruined,  homes  are  blighted,  and 
houses  of  ill-fame  supplied  with  a 
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never  ceasing  line  of  wretched 
recruits. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
Eomanist  theologians  teach  the 
priests  that  if  they  do  not  ''fall" 
more  than  ''two  or  three  times  a 
month,"  their  sin  is  merely  venial? 

Not  long  ago,  a  noble  man  who  is 
devoting  his  life  to  the  rescue  of 
fallen  women,  and  whose  work 
takes  him  into  houses  of  prosti- 
tution, wrote  me  that  he  was 
astounded  to  learn  that  so  many  of 
the  women  had  been  seduced  by 
priests. 

A  friend  of  mine  living  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  wrote  me  of  a  recent 
incident.  A  certain  Eoman  Cath- 
olic lady  asked  a  lady  friend — also 
a  Koman  Catholic — whether  her 
confessor  had  ever  solicited  her. 
The  answer  was  in  the  negative. 

"Well,  it  won't  be  long  before  he 
does,"  remarked  the  lady.  Then 
she  told  how  her  confessor  had 
tried  her,  and  how  upon  her  indig- 
nant refusal,  he  had  rushed  out  of 
the  Confessional  box,  caught  her 
by  the  hands,  and  refused  to  let  her 
go,  until  she  had  promised  not  to 
tell. 

Soon  after  this,  the  other  lady 
had  a  similar  experience. 

Some  of  the  fiercest  arraign- 
ments of  Roman  Catholicism  have 
emanated  from  priests  who  flung 
off  allegiance  to  the  damnable  sys- 
tem. One  of  these  ex-priests.  Rev. 
Pierce  Connelly,  sajs : 

"I  have  known  a  husband  taught 
to  deal  double  in  the  sacred  matters 
of  religion  with  his  high-born  wife, 
a  brother  with  his  high-born  sis- 
ters, wives  with  their  husbands  and 
daughters,  without  number,  with 
their  trusting  parents.    I  have  seen 


clerical  inviolability  to  mean  noth- 
ing less  than  license  and  impurity. 
I  have  read  to  the  pure  and  simple- 
minded  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  a  narrative  written  to 
a  pious  lay-friend  by  a  respected 
Roman  priest,  of  such  enormities 
of  lust  in  his  fallen  priests  around 
him,  that  the  reading  of  them  took 
away  my  breath,  to  be  answered, 
^Caro  mio/  I  know  it,  I  know  it  all, 
and  worse  than  all,  but  nothing 
could  be  done ! 

"I  have  known  a  priest,  here  in 
England,  practice  Liguori  simply 
as  an  amateur  of  wickedness,  just 
as  he  would  try  poison  upon  cats  or 
dogs.  I  have  known  this  creature 
get  up,  and  very  successfully,  a 
miracle  (I  have  proof  in  his  own 
hand-writing)  at  the  very  moment 
when,  as  a  brother  priest  satisfied 
me,  he  was  experimenting  in  seduc- 
tion, 'but  nothing  could  be  done!' 

"I  have  known  a  priest  received 
and  honored  at  a  prince-bishop's 
table,  when  the  host  knew  him  to 
have  seduced  a  member  of  his  own 
family!  but  nothing  could  he  done. 

' '  I  have  been  mocked  by  dean  and 
bishop  for  denouncing  a  young 
priest,  in  whose  bed-room,  and 
before  there  had  been  time  to  dress 
himself,  in  broad  day,  in  England, 
under  a  convent-roof,  I  had  myself 
found  a  young  nun,  apparently  as 
much  at  home  as  her  confessor  was 
himself." 

How  many  such  sights  might  be 
witnessed  in  our  country,  could  the 
convents  be  suddenly  uncovered ! 

^'7  have  been  forced  to  let  pass, 
icithout  even  ecclesiastical  rebuke,  a 
priest's  attempt  upon  the  chastity 
of  my  oivn  ivife,  the  mother  of  my 
children,  and  to  find,  instead,  only 
sure  means  taken    to    prevent    the 
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communication  to  me  of  any  similar 
attempts! 

* '  This  is  a  part  of  what  has  come 
within  my  own  experience,  but  it  is 
not  the  worst  of  that  sad  experi- 
ence. 

"I  have  seen  priests  of  mean 
abilties,  of  coarse  natures  and 
gross  breeding,  practice  upon  pure 
and  highly- gifted  women  of  the 
upper  ranks,  married  and  unmar- 
ried, the  teachings  of  their  treach- 
erous and  impure  casuistry,  with  a 
success  which  seemed  more  than 
human. 

''I  have  seen  these  priests  impose 
their  pretendedly  divine  authority, 
and  sustain  it  by  mock  miracles,  for 
ends  that  were  simply  devilish.  I 
have  had  poured  into  my  ears  what 
can  never  be  uttered,  and  what 
ought  not  to  be  believed,  but  was 
only  too  plainly  true;  and  I  have 
seen  that  all  that  is  most  deplorable 
is  not  an  accident,  but  a  result,  an 
inevitable  result,  and  a  confessedly 
inevitable  result  of  the  working  of 


the  practical  system  of  the  Church 
of  Eome,  with  all  its  stupendous 
machinery  of  mischief ;  and  the  sys- 
tem is  irrevocable  and  irremedi- 
able!" 

In  the  fourth  case  of  private 
confession,  was  that  of  a  priest 
about  to  die  in  1710.  ''My 
thoughts,"  says  he,  "have  been 
impure  since  I  first  began  to  hear 
confession.  .  .  .  My  actions  have 
been  the  most  criminal  among  man- 
kind." 

"Every  priest  had  a  list  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  his  parish, 
and  when  he  had  a  fancy  to  see  any 
woman  remarkable  for  her  beauty 
in  another  parish,  the  priest  sent 
for  her  to  his  own  house.  So  we 
served  one  another  for  twelve 
years.  Our  method  has  been  to  per- 
suade their  fathers  and  husbands 
not  to  hinder  their  spiritual  com- 
fort. I  have  spared  no  woman  for 
whom  I  had  a  fancy,  of  my  parish, 
and  many  of  other  parishes,  I  can- 
not tell  the  number!" 


TKe  Quakers  of  Wrightsborough,  Georgia 


Ma»-k  Allen  Candler 

(In  The  Magazine  of  History.  August,  1912) 


THE  influence  exerted  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Georgia  has  never 
been  sufficiently  recognized.  They 
appeared  first  in  the  colony  some  time 
during  the  year  1754,  and  settled  on 
the  wonderfully  fertile  lands  of  Little 
Kiver,  near  the  spot  where  Wrights- 
borough  was  afterwards  located,  now  a 
part  of  the  county  of  McDuffie.  Their 
leader  was  one  Edmond  Gray,  a  man  of 
remarkable  ability,  who  was  chosen  the 
next  year  as  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Assembly  for  the  parish  of 
Saint  Paul.  Early  in  January,  1755, 
Sir  John  Reynolds,  the  recently 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Province, 
proposed  to  recall  all  grants  of  land 
hitherto  made  and  to  issue  new  war- 
rants, "obliging  all  grantees  to  clear 
and  cultivate  at  the  rate  of  five  acres 
each  year  for  every  hundred  acres  con- 
tained in  their  grants,  in  failure  of 
which  such  grants  are  to  be  void." 
These  conditions  were  especially  hard 
on  the  Quakers,  who  had  no  slaves. 
Gray  and  seven  other  members  of  the 
Assembly,  incensed  at  the  action  of  the 
Governor,  issued  a  call  for  the  people 
of  the  colony  who  valued  their  liberty 
to  assemble  as  soon  as  possible  at 
Savannah.  A  copy  of  this  manifesto 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Governor  Rey- 
nolds, and  he  removed  Gray  and  all  the 
other  signers  of  the  call  from  member- 
ship in  the  Assembly,  '\yiiereupon 
Gray,  on  his  return  to  the  Quaker  set- 
tlement, induced  his  few  neighbors  to 
quit  the  province  of  Georgia  and  form 
a  new  settlement  in  unclaimed  terri- 
tory, south  of  the  river  Altamaha, 
between  the  English  and  Spanish  pos- 
sessions. Some  Quakers,  however, 
crossed  over  the  Savannah  river  to 
another  Quaker  settlement  at  New 
River    (now    Newberry),  South  Caro- 


lina. Though  the  Governor  had  soon 
withdrawn  his  odious  ])roposal  to 
re-grant  the  lands,  these  peaceful  peo- 
ple were  easil}^  persuaded  to  change 
their  habitation,  as  an  invasion  of 
the  white  settlements  was  then  threat- 
ened by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  They 
left  no  trace  of  their  short  stay  there, 
save  a  beautiful  spring,  still  knoAvn  as 
the  Quaker  Spring. 

The  next  Quaker  colony  was  more 
successful.  On  September  1,  17G7, 
there  was  presented  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  "a  petition  of  sundry 
families,  at  present  residents  in  Orange 
county,  in  the  Province  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  lately  from  Pennsylvania,  set- 
ting forth  that  they  are  desirous  to 
remove  into  and  become  settlers  in  this 
Province,  and  praying  that  a  reserve 
for  that  purpose  may  be  made,  for  a 
certain  time,  from  the  Trading  Path  on 
Brier  Creek  (the  Lidian  line)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kiokee,  from  thence  up 
the  Savannah  River  to  the  mouth  of 
Little  River,  and  thence  to  continue 
along  the  Indian  line  to  the  place  of 
beginning."  This  petition  was  pre- 
sented in  person  by  Joseph  Stubbs,  one 
of  the  petitioners,  who  explained  the 
subject  matter,  and  a  reserve  of  twelve 
thousand  acres,  adjoining  the  Indian 
Line  from  Little  River  was  ordered. 
On  February  18,  17G8,  a  letter  was 
received  by  Governor  Wright,  stating 
that  ten  families  of  Quakers  from 
North  Carolina  had  arrived  in  the 
Province  to  take  up  and  settle  part  of 
the  lands  reserved  for  them  on  Little 
River.  In  December,  1708,  came  a  peti- 
tion from  Josei:)h  Maddock  and  Jona- 
than Sell,  "two  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,"  setting  forth  that  since  there 
was  a  reserve  of  land  for  forty  families 
of  their  people,  already  seventy  fami- 
lies had  come  in  and  actually  settled; 
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also  praying  that  a  larger  extent  of 
land  might  be  allowed,  as  they  expected 
a  considerable  number  of  Friends 
might  yet  join  them;  also  that  their 
lands  be  laid  out,  grants  passed  and  a 
road  run.  The  names  of  these  grantees 
are:  Thomas  Ansley,  Henry  Ashfield, 
George  Beck,  Richard  Bird,  John  Car- 
son, Cornelius  Cochran,  Stephen  Da^^, 
Benjamin  Dunn,  William  Flam.  James 
Emitt,  William  Farmer.  James  Hart, 
Thomas  Hart,  Joseph  Hollingsworth, 
John  Hodgin,  John  Howard,  John 
Hunter,  Absalom  Jackson,  Benjamin 
Jackson,  Isaac  Jackson,  Thomas  Jack- 
son, Walter  Jackson,  Francis  Jones, 
John  Jones,  Richard  Jones,  Thomas 
Linn,  Isaac  Low,  Daniel  McCarty, 
Robert  McLean,  Joseph  Maddock,  Wil- 
liam Miles,  William  Mitchell,  Joseph 
Mooney,  Richard  Moore,  George  Mor- 
row, James  Morrow,  Edward  Murphey, 
John  Murray,  Alexander  Oliver,  James 
Oliver,  John  Oliver,  Samuel  Oliver, 
Peter  Perkins,  John  Perry,  Peter 
Phillips,  Jonathan  Sell,  John  Sidwell, 
John  Slater,  Ann  Stubbs  (widow), 
Deborah  Stubbs,  John  Stubbs,  Hugh 
Tanner,  Laurence  Thompson,  Amos 
Vernon,  Isaac  Vernon,  Thomas  Wat- 
son, John  A'^Hiitsit,  John  Whitsit,  Jr., 
and  Samuel  Oliver.  The  total  of  these 
grants  is  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
acres.  It  was  further  ordered  that  one 
thousand  acres  be  surveyed  and  laid 
out  for  a  township  to  be  called 
Wrightsborough,  in  honor  of  the  colon- 
ial Governor.  Five  hundred  acres  were 
also  granted  to  Joseph  Madddock  and 
Jonathan  Sell,  as  trustees,  for  a  cow^- 
pen.  In  July,  17G9,  one  hundred  acres 
were  reserved  for  each  unmarried  man 
of  the  Wrightsborough  colony :  Wil- 
liam Allison,  Joel  Cloud,  Jacob  Dennis, 
Robert  Middleton,  Samuel  Samson, 
Henry  Sell,  Jonathan  Sell,  John 
Stewart,  Jr..  and  John  Welch.  Land 
was  also  granted  on  the  same  date  to 
these  heads  of  families:  Richard 
xVustin,  Abraham  Dennis,  John  Dennis, 
John  Dover,  Edward  Echols,  William 


Hickson,  James  Plill,  John  Hill, 
Ambrose  Holliday,  Thomas  Matthews, 
Holland  Middleton,  John  Moore,  Mor- 
decai  Mooi-e,  Thomas  Moore,  James 
JNIcFarland,  Ephraim  Owen,  John  Per- 
kins, John  Rogers,  and  Richard  Smith. 
Having  in  mind  the  fate  of  the  first 
Quaker  colony.  Governor  Wright 
encouraged  the  Wrightsborough  colony 
by  exempting  all  town  lots  from  quit 
rents  for  ten  years.  The  colony  pros- 
pered for  the  next  four  years  and  had 
outgrown  its  original  limits.  In  July, 
1773,  petitions  were  received  and 
granted  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
for  an  addition  to  the  town  of  AVrights- 
borough.  Seventy-five  thousand  acres, 
adjoining  the  Wrihtsborough  colony, 
vrere  reserved  for  Quaker  settlers  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  Quaker  records  of  the  Wrights- 
borough colony,  now  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege, North  Carolina,  show  that  what  is 
known  to  them  as  prej^arative  (local) 
and  monthly  (district)  meetings  were 
organized,  in  1773,  by  representatives 
from  New  Garden  (now  Greensboro), 
North  Carolina.  The  membership  was 
made  up  of  emigrants  from  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Burlington,  in  West 
New  Jersey.  The  cause  of  their  coming 
to  Georgia  is  explained  by  their  records. 
It  appears  that  in  1762  a  religious 
wrangle  began  in  Orange  count^^  North 
Carolina,  concerning  a  Quakeress, 
Rachel  Wright,  who  had  committed 
some  disorderly  act.  She  apologized  to 
the  meeting  and  asked  for  a  certificate 
of  removal  to  South  Carolina,  which 
was  granted.  Some  of  the  communion 
thought  that  her  apology  was  not  suf- 
ficiently sincere,  and  criticised  the 
action  of  the  meeting  in  granting  the 
certificate  to  her.  The  malcontents, 
named  as  "Joseph  Maddock,  Jonathan 
Sell,  Isaac  A-^ernon  and  clivers  others," 
were  expelled  for  their  criticism. 
Though  they  were  later  restored  to 
active  membership,  it  is  not  probable 
that  this  trouble  was  ever  fully  healed ; 
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for  Joseph  Maddock  and  Jonathan  Sell 
were  the  founders  of  the  Wrightsbor- 
ough  colony,  a  few  years  later,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  their  sympa- 
thizers came  with  them  to  Georgia. 

The  Creek  Indian  troubles  of  1774 
prevented  further  expansion  of  this 
rapidly  growing  Quaker  colonj'.  Forts 
were  hastily  constructed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Savannah  and  Little  Rivers,  and 
in  them  were  .placed  the  women  and 
children  and  articles  of  value.  Those 
cultivating  the  fields  were  banded 
together  for  mutual  protection.  Many 
of  the  Quakers,  discouraged  by  the  fre- 
quent Indian  incursions,  loss  of  live 
stock,  thefts  and  brutal  murders, 
sought  places  of  safety  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  elsewhere.  These  Indian 
troubles  were  finally  terminated  by  a 
treaty,  signed  in  Savannah,  by  and 
between  the  Governor  and  Council  and 
twenty-one  of  the  head-men  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks.  Confidence 
was  restored,  and  those  wlio  had  aban- 
doned their  partially  improved  homes 
returned  with  renewed  hope  of  safety 
and  success.  The  country,  which  eleven 
years  before  was  an  uninhabited  wil- 
derness, now  contained  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Quaker  families. 
There  were  three  flourishing  Quaker 
communities,  at  Wrightsborough,  "Wil- 
liams' Creek  and  William  Farmers. 

Samuel  Fothergill  was  the  first 
Quaker  preacher  to  visit  Georgia. 
Writing  from  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1755,  he  says:  "I  expect  to  be 
in  Georgia,  150  miles  south  of  this 
place,  next  week.  .  .  .  George  AATiite- 
field  passed  through  this  town  a  few 
days  ago,  to  Georgia,  having  traveled 
very  hard  from  Philadelphia,  to  get  to 
his  flock  before  we  came  amongst 
them."  A  Pennsylvania  Quaker,  who 
had  settled  at  Wrightsborough,  in  1777, 
wrote  back  to  his  home  folks :  "I  dealt 
with  a  man  for  one  hundred  acres  in  the 
old  purchase;  fell  to  grubbing  and 
clearing  a  piece  of  ground,  and  have 
ten  acres  now  of  likely  growning  corn. 
,  ,  ,  I  would  be  very  desirous  if  brother 


Isaiah  would  send  10  or  12  lbs.  of  iron 
out  by  William  Benson,  for  it  is  a  very 
scarce  article  here  and  rates,  I  believe, 
at  $2  the  pound."  A  Quaker  preacher 
records  in  his  journal,  1791 :  "A  large 
inunber  of  Methodists  and  Baptists 
attended  meeting.  Two  women  fell  on 
their  knees  and  trembled,  and  shook, 
and  prayed  and  exhorted.  I  could 
scarcely  account  for  such  an  extraordi- 
nary appearance."  (Probably  the 
influence  of  primitive  Methodism.) 

Though  sympathizing  with  their 
neighbors,  the  Georgia  Quakers,  as  a 
sect,  Avere  non-combatants  in  the  war 
for  American  independence.  Many  of 
them  disowned  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  taking  part  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty,  and  the  number  of  '"War 
Quakers"  was  not  inconsiderable. 
Though  their  tenets  in  opposition  to 
rebellion  against  government  and  bear- 
ing arms  were  well  understood  when 
they  settled  in  Georgia,  their  position 
seems  to  have  met  with  scant  respect. 
They  complain,  in  1775,  that  they  have 
been  misrepresented  in  their  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  Revolution ;  and  again, 
in  1780,  they  speak  of  being  "opprest 
by  the  violent  behavior  of  the  militia 
in  these  parts,"  and  of  being  "illegally 
deprived  of  both  liberty  and  property." 
They  refused  to  comply  with  requisi- 
tions for  war  needs,  and  suffered  from 
the  impressments  of  the  Americans  and 
the  thefts  of  the  British  and  their 
Tory  and  Indian  allies.  The  Georgia 
military  law  of  1792  provided  that 
Quakers  should  be  exempted  from 
service  on  certificate  from  a  Quaker 
meeting  of  their  being  bona  fide 
Quakers,  and  paying  an  extra  tax  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
their  general  tax.  Prior  to  this  law 
they  were  under  some  disabilities. 
]\Iuster  fines  and  tithes  were  spasmod- 
ically collected.  The  Quaker  version  is 
as  follows:  "Friends  are  fined  fojr  not 
bearing  arms,  and  that  grand  oppres- 
sion of  priests'  wages;  but  the  justices 
are  moderate  and  truth  gains  ground." 

The  Georgia  Quakers  were   zealous 
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supporters  of  religious  freedom  and 
bore  witness  to  their  faith  under  both 
tithes  and  military  fines.  The  Church 
of  England  was  established  in  Georgia 
b}^  the  Trustees,  in  1758,  the  colony  was 
divided  into  parishes  and  some  tithes 
Avere  collected.  In  the  matter  of  the 
oath  the  Georgia  Quakers  were  some- 
what fortunate,  for  under  the  royal 
charter  they  were  allowed  to  simply 
affirm.  A  law  was  enacted,  in  175G, 
allowing  them  to  affirm  "without  plac- 
ing the  hand  on  the  holy  evangelists." 
They  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  for  this  reason  their  leader, 
Josej^h  Maddock,  refused  his  seat  in 
the  first  colonial  convention. 

No  study  of  Quakers  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  reference  to 
their  social  life.  They  were  fre- 
quently Avarned  against  "superfluity  of 
apparil,"  "Avearing  faulds  in  their 
coats,"  and  "such  vain  and  vicecious 
proceedings  as  frollicking,  fiddling  and 
danceing."  The  question  of  marriage 
engaged  much  attention.  They  fre- 
quenth^  disoAvned  members  for  "out- 
goings in  marriage,"  i.  e.,  outside  their 
OAvn  communion,  and  it  Avas  an  offense 
to  be  married  at  home  instead  of  in 
meeting.  For  marrying  William 
Candler,  afterAvard  a  Georgia  colonel 
in  the  American  Army,  Avho  was  not  a 
Quaker,  it  is  recorded  that  one  Eliza- 
beth Anthony,  a  Virginia  Quakeress, 
Avas  disowned  and  received  only  five 
pounds  sterling  by  the  last  will  of  her 
wealthy  father.  Marriage  by  the  pub- 
lication of  banns  has  ahvays  been 
alloAved  in  Georgia,  hence  Quaker  mar- 
riages were  quasi  legal.  The  Quaker 
form  is  as  folloAvs:  The  man  and 
woman  first  declare  their  intention  in 
open  meeting.  The  Avomen's  meeting 
then  appoints  a  committee  to  see  if  the 
Avoman  is  "clear"  from  "other  marriage 
entanglements;"  the  men's  meeting 
does  the  same ;  and  Avhen  this  is  settled, 
the  parties  are  "left  to  their  liberty  to 
take  each  other,"  which  is  done  by  call- 
ing on  the  congregation  as  Avitnesses: 


"Friends,  you  are  my  witnesses  that, 
in  the  presence  of  you,  I  take  this  my 
Friend,  Iillizabeth  Anthony,  to  be  my 
Avife,  promising  to  be  a  loving  and  true 
husband  to  her  and  to  live  in  the  good 
order  of  truth,  so  long  as  it  shall  please 
the  Lord  that  Ave  live  together  or  until 
death."  A  traveling  Quaker  preacher 
records  these  statements  in  his  journal: 
"I  Avent  to  Wright sborough  Fourth 
Day;  next  day  at  Williams'  Creek, 
about  ten  miles  distant,  and  came  again 
to  Wiilliam  Farmer's,  in  Columbia 
county.  I  believe  the  Lord  hath  a  little 
remnant  in  these  parts  who  testify 
against  slavery  and  keep  themselves 
clear."  A  statement  attributed  to 
Bishop  Roberts,  in  1825,  is  recorded,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Methodists  Avere  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  making  a 
laAv  requiring  all  their  members  to  free 
their  slaves.  As  early  as  1786  a  Quaker 
l^etition  had  been  presented  to  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly  "respecting 
some  enlargements  to  the  enslaved 
negroes."  It  had  no  effect,  probably 
because  the  black  slave  population  Avas 
greater  than  that  of  the  free  Avhites. 
OAvning  feAV  or  no  slaves,  the  Quakers 
Avere  of  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of 
society  and  could  not  come  into  eco- 
nomic competition  Avith  slavery.  They 
realized  that  their  own  frugality  and 
their  labor  Avere  degraded  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  slave.  They  Avere  con- 
temptuously referred  to  as  "poor  white 
trash"  by  the  aristocratic  house  serv- 
ants of  the  more  or  less  aristocratic 
landed  gentry  of  that  time. 

Though  the  largest  element  of  the 
most  populous  county  in  Georgia  until 
1803,  the  Quaker  protest  against  the 
baleful  influences  of  slavery  took  the 
form  of  migration  to  the  free  North- 
Avest,  noAv  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Most  of  them  removed  to 
Miami,  Warren  and  Clinton  counties, 
Ohio,  as  now  knoAvn,  and  from  there 
they  spread  all  over  the  Middle  West. 
A  laAv  Avas  enacted  in  Georgia  prohib- 
iting the  importation  of    slaves    after 
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January  first,  1808.  It  came  too  late, 
for  the  Georgia  Quakers  had  already 
departed  for  a  new  home,  '*be3'ond  the 
western  waters"  (the  Ohio  River), 
where  was  no  slavery.  The  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia,  in  1799,  incor- 
porated a  body  of  five  trustees,  author- 
ized the  Quakers  to  elect  their  succes- 
sors, and  authorized  them  to  sell  the 
lands  they  held  in  Georgia.  A  Quaker 
l)reacher,  Zachariah  Dicks,  visited 
AVrightsborough  in  1802.  He  advised 
the  Friends  there  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  midst  of  slavery,  and  pre- 
dicted an  internecine  war  witliin  the 
lives  of  children  then  living.  This  man 
Dicks  was  thought  to  have  the  gift  of 
prophec}^  The  massacres  of  San 
Domingo  were  then  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  He  told  the  Quakers  of 
AVrightsborough  that  if  they  did  not 
remove  from  Georgia  their  fate  would 
be  like  that  of  the  slaughtered  island- 
ers. This  produced  a  sort  of  panic  and 
removals  to  Ohio  and  Indiana  com- 
menced. ^^''ithin  a  j-ear  not  a  Quaker 
was  left  in  Georgia.  Thus  Avas  forever 
lost  to  this,  the  youngest  and  the  weak- 
est of  all  the  colonies  of  America,  a 
people  who  for  tAvo  generations  had 
proven  themselves  to  be  the  most  peace- 
ful, frugal  and  industrious  of  any 
within  the  borders  of  Georgia. 

Comment. 

There  is  a  singular  admixture  of 
truth  and  error  in  the  foregoing 
article. 

No  general  exodus  of  the  Quakers 
took  place.  The  descendants  of  the 
original  colonists  are  scattered 
throughout  Georgia.  Many  of  them 
still  live  in  and  around  the  old  town  of 
Wrightsborough. 

The  Joel  Cloud,  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Candler's  stor}'^,  has  never  been  unre- 
presented by  a  namesake  and  lineal 
descendant. 

I  bought  his  farm,  many  years  ago, 


from  Obadiah  Cloud,  who  is  yet  with 
us,  and  one  of  whose  most  worthy  sons 
bears  the  name  of  Joel. 

The  original  King  George  III.  grant 
is  in  my  possession,  with  its  great  wax 
seal  pendant. 

The  grant  is  countersigned  by 
Charles  Watson,  clerk  of  the  Royal 
council. 

The  Joseph  ^laddock  mentioned  by 
^Mr.  Candler  was  the  ancestor  of  my 
mother.  AVe  spell  the  name  Maddox, 
and  it  is  borne  by  a  creek  which  runs 
between  Thomson  and  AVrights- 
borough. 

The  Moores,  Haweses,  Matthewses, 
Johnsons,  Wilsons,  Watsons,  &c.,  of 
the  old  Quaker  settlement  are  numer- 
ous in  this  part  of  Georgia. 

"The  old  Quaker  Graveyard''  is  one 
of  our  landmarks. 

When  a  boy  I  used  to  spend  much  of 
my  time  wnth  an  uncle.  Minor  Jones, 
mIio  had  lived  a  long  while  in  Wrights- 
borough,  and  who  continued  to  reside 
near  the  village. 

He  used  to  tell  me  many  interesting 
things  about  'the  Quakers;  but  he 
never  mentioned  any  stampede  of  them 
to  the  West. 

The  fact  is,  they  w^ere  gradually 
absorbed  by  intermarriage  with  Bap- 
tists, Methodists  and  the  non-religious. 

Their  children  dropped  Quaker 
peculiarities  of  dress  and  speech,  not 
caring  to  incur  raillery  and  isolation. 

By  the  way,  there  is  strong'  ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  cotton  gin  was 
invented  in  Wrightsborough.  The 
descendants  of  Jesse  Bull  stoutly  main- 
tain that  7(6,  and  not  Eli  Whitney, 
made  the  discovery. 

Family  tradition  has  it  that  his 
secret  leaked  out,  and  that  a  man,  dis- 
guised in  feminine  clothes,  was 
admitted  to  the  shop  to  see  the 
machine,  and  that  AA^iitney  was  the 
beneficiary  of  the  theft  of  Jesse  Bull's 
idea.         "  T.  E.  W. 


Tennessee's  Partner 


Bret  Harte 


I  DO  not  think  that  we  ever  knew 
his  real  name.  Our  ignorance  of 
it  certainly  never  gave  us  any 
social  inconvenience,  for  at  Sandy  Bar 
in  1854  nio.st  men  were  christened 
anew\  Sometimes  these  appellatives 
were  derived  from  some  distinctiveness 
of  dress,  as  in  the  case  of  "Dungaree 
Jack;"  or  from  some  peculiarity  of 
habit,  as  shown  in  "Saleratus  Bill,"  so 
called  from  an  undue  proportion  of 
that  chemical  in  his  claih'  bread ;  or 
from  some  unlucky  slip,  as  exhibited 
in  ''The  Iron  Pirate,"  a  mild,  inotfen- 
sive  man,  who  earned  that  baleful  title 
by  his  unfortunate  mispronunciation 
of  the  term  ''iron  pyrites."  Perhaps 
this  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
rude  heraldry;  but  I  am  constrained  to 
think  that  it  was  because  a  man's  real 
name  in  that  day  rested  solely  upon 
his  own  unsupported  statement.  "Call 
yourself  Clifford,  do  you?"  said  Bos- 
ton, addressing  a  timid  new-comer 
with  infinite  scorn ;  '"hell  is  full  of  such 
Cliffords!"  He  then  introduced  the 
unfortunate  man,  whose  name  hap- 
pened to  be  really  Clifford,  as  "Jay- 
bird Charley,"— an  unhallowed  inspi- 
ration of  the  moment,  that  clung  to 
him  ever  after. 

But  to  return  to  Tennessee's  Partner, 
whom  we  never  knew  by  any  other 
than  this  relative  title;  that  he  had 
ever  existed  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
individuality  we  only  learned  later.  It 
seems  that  in  1853  he  left  Poker  Flat 
to  go  to  San  Francisco,  ostensibly  to 
procure  a  wife.  He  never  got  any  far- 
ther than  Stockton.  At  that  place  he 
was  attracted  by  a  young  person  who 
waited  upon  the  table  at  the  hotel 
where  he  took  his  meals.  One  morning 
he  said  something  to  her  which  caused 
her  to  smile  not  unkindly,  to  som^ewhat 
coquettishly  break  a  plate  of  toast  over 
his  upturned,  serious,  simple  face,  and 


to  retreat  to  the  kitchen.  He  followed 
her,  and  emerged  a  few  moments  later, 
covered  with  more  toast  and  victory. 
That  daj'^  week  they  were  married  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  returned  to 
Poker  Flat.  I  am  aware  that  some- 
thing more  might  be  made  of  this 
episode,  but  i  prefer  to  tell  it  as  it  was 
current  at  Sandy  Bar — in  the  gulches 
and  bar  rooms — ^where  all  sentiment 
was  modified  by  a  strong  sense  of 
humor. 

Of  their  married  felicity  but  little  is 
known,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that 
Tennessee,  then  living  with  his  partner, 
one  day  took  occasion  to  say  something 
to  the  bride  on  his  own  account,  at 
which,  it  is  said,  she  smiled  not 
unkindly  and  chastely  retreated, — 
this  time  as  far  as  Marj-sville,  where 
Tennessee  followed  her,  and  where 
they  went  to  housekeeping  without  the 
aid  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Ten- 
nessee's Partner  took  the  loss  of  his 
wife  simply  and  seriously,  as  was  his 
fashion.  But  to  everybody's  surprise, 
when  Tennessee  one  day  returned 
from  Marj'sville,  without  his  part- 
ner's wife, — she  having  smiled  and 
retreated  with  somebody  else, — Ten- 
nessee's Partner  was  the  first  man  to 
shake  his  hand  and  greet  him  with 
affection.  The  bo^'s  who  had  gathered 
in  the  canon  to  see  the  shooting  were 
naturally  indignant.  Their  indigna- 
tion might  have  found  vent  in  sarcasm 
but  for  a  certain  look  in  Tennessee's 
Partner's  e3^e  that  indicated  a  lack  of 
humorous  appreciation.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  grave  man,  with  a  steady  appli- 
cation to  i^ractical  detail  which  was 
unpleasant  in  a  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  a  popular  feeling  against 
Tennessee  had  grown  up  on  the  Bar. 
He  was  known  to  be  a  gambler;  he 
was  suspected  to  be  a  thief.  In  these 
suspicions     Tennessee's     Partner     was 
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equally  compromised;  his  continued 
intimacy  with  Tennessee  after  the 
affair  above  quoted  could  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
copartnership  of  crime.  At  last  Ten- 
nessee's guilt  became  flagrant.  One 
day  he  overtook  a  stranger  on  his  way 
to  Red  Dog.  The  stranger  afterward 
related  that  Tennessee  beguiled  the 
time  with  interesting  anecdote  and 
reminiscence,  but  illogically  concluded 
the  interview  in  the  folloAving  words: 
"And  now,  young  man,  I'll  trouble  you 
for  your  knife,  your  pistols,  and  your 
mone3\  You  see  your  weppings  might 
get  you  into  trouble  at  Red  Dog,  and 
your  money's  a  temptation  to  the 
evilly  disposed.  I  think  you  said  your 
address  was  San  Francisco.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  call."  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  Tennessee  had  a  fine  flow  of 
humor,  which  no  business  preoccupa- 
tion could  wholly  subdue. 

This  exploit  Avas  his  last.  Red  Dog 
and  Sandj'^  Bar  made  common  cause 
against  the  highwayman.  Tennessee 
was  hunted  in  very  much  the  same 
fashion  as  his  prototyi^e,  the  grizzly. 
As  the  toils  closed  around  him,  he 
made  a  desperate  dash  through  the 
bar,  emptying  his  revolver  at  the 
crowd  before  the  Arcade  Saloon,  and 
so  on  up  Grizzly  Canon;  but  at  its 
farther  extremity  he  was  stopped  by 
a  small  man  on  a  gray  horse.  The 
men  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in 
silence.  Both  were  fearless,  both  self- 
possessed  and  independent;  and  both 
types  of  a  civilization  that  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  would  have  been 
called  heroic,  but,  in  the  nineteenth, 
simply  "reckless."  "What  have  you 
got  there? — I  call,"  said  Tennessee, 
quieth'.  "Tavo  bowers  and  an  ace," 
said  the  stranger,  as  quietly,  showing 
two  revolvers  and  a  bowie  knife. 
"That  takes  me,"  returned  Tennessee; 
and  with  this  gambler's  epigram,  he 
threw  away  his  useless  pistol,  and  rode 
back  with  his  captor. 

It    was    a    warm    night.     The  cool 


breeze  which  usually  sprang  up  with 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  behind  the 
chaparral-crested    mountain    was  that 
evening  withheld     from     Sandy   Bar. 
The    little    canon    was     stifling     with 
heated  resinous  odors,  and  the  decay- 
ing drift-Avood  on  the  Bar  sent  forth 
faint,       sickening     exhalations.       The 
feverishness  of  day,  and  its  fierce  pas- 
sions,   still    filled    the    camp.     Lights 
moved  restlessly  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  striking  no  answering  reflection 
from  its  tawny  current.     Against  the 
blackness  of  the  pines  the  windows  of 
the   old   loft  above  the  express  office 
stood      out      staringly      bright ;       and 
through  their     curtainless     panes  the 
loungers  below  could  see  the  forms  of 
those  who  were  even  then  deciding  the 
fate  of  Tennessee.    And  above  all  this, 
etched  on    the    dark    firmament,    rose 
the    Sierra,   remote     and    passionless, 
crowned  with  remoter  passionless  stars. 
The    trial    of    Tennessee    was    con- 
ducted as  fairly  as  was  consistent  with 
a  judge  and  jury  who  felt  themselves 
to  some  extent  obliged  to  justify,  in 
their  verdict,  the  previous  irregulari- 
ties of    arrest    and    indictment.     The 
law  of  Sandy  Bar  was  implacable,  but 
not    vengeful.     The    excitement    and 
personal    feeling    of    the    chase   Avere 
OA^er;    with    Tennessee    safe    in  their 
hands     they     were     ready     to     listen 
patientlj^  to   any  defence,  which   they 
Avere  already  satisfied  was  insufficient. 
There  being    no    doubt    in  their  own 
minds,  they  Avere  Avilling  to  giA'e  the 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  any  that  might 
exist.     Secure  in  the  hypothesis  that 
he   ought    to    be    hanged,   on  general 
principles,    they     indulged    him    Avith 
more  latitude  of  defence  than  his  reck- 
less hardihood    seemed    to    ask.     The 
Judge  appeared  to    be    more    anxious 
than     the     prisoner,     who,     otherAvise 
unconcernea,     evidently    took    a    grim 
pleasure  in    the    responsibility    he  had 
created.     "I   don't   take   any   hand   in 
this  yer  game,"  had  been  his  invari- 
able,   but    good-humored    reply    to  all 
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questions.  The  Judge — who  was  also 
his  captor — for  a  moment  vaguely 
regretted  that  he  had  not  shot  him  "on 
sight,"  that  morning,  but  presently 
dismissed  this  human  weakness  as 
unAvorthy  of  the  judicial  mind.  Never- 
theless, when  there  was  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  it  was  said  that  Tennessee's 
Partner  Avas  there  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  he  was  admitted  at  once 
without  question.  Perhaps  the  younger 
members  of  the  jury,  to  whom  the 
proceedings  were  becoming  irksomely 
thoughtful,  hailed  him  as  a  relief. 

For  he  Avas  not,  certainly,  an  impos- 
ing figure.  Short  and  stout,  with  a 
square  face,  sunburned  into  a  preter- 
natural redness,  clad  in  a  loose  duck 
"•jumper,"  and  trousers  streaked  and 
splashed  Avith  red  soil,  his  aspect 
under  any  circumstances  would  have 
been  quaint,  and  was  now  even  ridicu- 
lous. As  he  stooped  to  deposit  at  his 
feet  a  heaA-y  carpet-bag  he  was  carry- 
ing, it  became  obvious,  from  partially 
dcA'Cloped  regions  and  inscriptions, 
that  the  material  with  which  his 
trousers  had  been  patched  had  been 
originally  intended  for  a  less  ambi- 
tious covering.  Yet  he  advanced  with 
great  gravity,  and  after  having  shaken 
the  hand  of  each  person  in  the  room 
Avith  labored  cordiality,  he  wiped  his 
serious,  perplexed  face  on  a  red  ban- 
danna handkerchief,  a  shade  lighter 
than  his  complexion,  laid  his  powerful 
hand  upon  the  table  to  steady  himself, 
and  thus  addressed  the  Judge: — 

"I  was  passin'  by,"  he  began,  by  way 
of  apology,  "and  I  thought  I'd  just 
step  in  and  see  how  things  was  gittin' 
on  with  Tennessee  thar — my  pardner. 
It's  a  hot  night.  I  disremember  any 
sich  weather  before  on  the  Bar." 

He  paused  a  moment,  but  nobody 
volunteering  any  other  meteorological 
recollection,  he  again  had  recourse  to 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  for  some 
moments  mopped  his  face  diligently. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoner?"  said  the  Judge, 
finally. 


"Thet's  it,"  said  Tennessee's  Partner, 
in  a  tone  of  relief.  "I  come  yar  as 
Tennessee's  pardner — knoAving  him 
nigh  on  four  year,  off  and  on,  Avet  and 
dry,  in  luck  and  out  o'  luck.  His  ways 
ain't  allers  my  ways,  but  thar  ain't  any 
p'ints  in  that  young  man,  thar  ain't 
any  liA^eliness  as  he's  been  up  to,  as  I 
don't  knoAv.  And  you  sez  to  me,  sez 
you — confidential-like,  and  between 
man  and  man — sez  you,  'Do  you  know 
anything  in  his  behalf?'  and  I  sez 
to  you,  sez  I — confidential-like,  as 
between  man  and  man — 'What  should 
a  man  know  of  his  pardner?'" 

"Is  this  all  you  have  to  say?"  asked 
the  Judge,  impatiently,  feeling,  per- 
haps, that  a  dangerous  sympathy  of 
humor  was  beginning  to  humanize  the 
Court. 

"Thet's  so,"  continued  Tennessee's 
Partner.  "It  ain't  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing agin'  him.  And  now  what's  the 
case?  Here's  Tennessee  wants  money, 
Avants  it  bad,  and  doesn't  like  to  ask 
it  of  his  old  pardner.  Well,  what  does 
Tennessee  do?  He  lays  for  a  stranger, 
and  he  fetches  that  stranger.  And 
you  lays  for  him,  and  you  fetches  him ; 
and  the  honors  is  easy.  And  I  put  it 
to  you,  bein'  a  far-minded  man,  and  to 
you,  gentlemen,  all,  as  far-minded 
men,  ef  this  isn't  so." 

"Prisoner,"  said  the  Judge,  inter- 
rupting, "have  you  any  questions  to  ask 
this  man?" 

"No !  no !"  continued  Tennessee's 
Partner,  hastily.  "I  play  this  yer 
hand  alone.  To  come  down  to  the  bed- 
rock, it's  just  this:  Tennessee,  thar, 
has  played  it  pretty  rough  and  expen- 
siA^e-like  on  a  stranger,  and  on  this  yer 
camp.  And  now,  what's  the  fair  thing? 
Some  would  say  more ;  some  would  say 
less.  Here's  seventeen  hundred  dollars 
in  coarse  gold  and  a  watch, — it's  about 
all  my  pile, — and  call  it  square!" 
And  before  a  hand  could  be  raised  to 
prevent  him,  he  had  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  the  carpet-bag  upon  the  table. 

For  a  moment  his  life  was  in 
Jeopardy,    One  or  two  men  sprang  to 
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their  feet,  several  hands  grrojiecl  for 
hidden  weapons,  and  a  suggestion  to 
"throw  him  from  the  window''  was 
only  overridden  by  a  gesture  from  the 
Judge.  Tennessee  laughed.  And 
apparently  oblivious  of  the  excite- 
ment, Tennessee's  Partner  improved 
the  opportunity  to  mop  his  face  again 
with  his  handkerchief. 

When  order  was  restored,  and  the 
man  was  made  to  understand,  by  the 
use  of  forcible  figures  and  rhetoric, 
that  Tennessee's  offence  could  not  be 
condoned  by  money,  his  face  took  a 
more  serious  and  sanguinary  hue.  and 
those  who  were  nearest  to  him  noticed 
that  his  rough  hand  trembled  slightly 
on  the  table.  He  hesitated  a  moment 
as  he  slowly  returned  the  gold  to  the 
carpet-bag,  as  if  he  had  not  yet 
entirely  caught  the  elevated  sense  of 
justice  which  swayed  the  tribunal,  and 
was  perplexed  with  the  belief  that  he 
had  not  offered  enough.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  Judge,  and  saying,  "This 
yer  is  a  lone  hand,  played  alone,  and 
without  my  jDardner,"  he  bowed  to  the 
jury  and  was  about  to  withdraw,  when 
the  Judge  called  him  back.  "If  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  Tennessee,  you 
had  better  say  it  now."  For  the  first 
tmie  that  evening  the  eyes  of  the 
prisoner  and  his  strange  advocate  met. 
Tennessee  smiled,  showed  his  white 
teeth,  and  saying,  "Euchred,  old 
man!"  he  held  out  his  hand.  Tennes- 
see's Partner  took  it  in  his  own,  and 
saying,  "I  just  dropped  in  as  I  was 
passin'  to  see  how  things  was  gettin' 
on,"  let  the  hand  passively  fall,  and 
adding  that  "it  was  a  warm  night," 
again  mopped  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  without  another  word 
withdrew. 

The  two  men  never  again  met  each 
other  alive.  For  the  unparalleled 
insult  of  a  bribe  offered  to  Judge 
Lynch — who,  whether  bigoted,  weak, 
or  narrow,  was  at  least  incorruptible — 
firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  that  mythi- 
cal  personage   any  wavering  determi- 


nation of  Tennessee's  fate:*  and  at  the 
break  of  day  he  was  marched,  closely 
guarded,  to  meet  it  at  the  top  of 
Parley's  Flill. 

How  lie  met  it,  how  cool  he  was,  how 
he  refused  to  say  anything,  how  per- 
fect were  the  arrangements  of  the 
committee,  were  all  duly  rejjorted, 
with  the  addition  of  a  warning  moral 
and  example  to  all  future  evil-doers,  in 
the  Red  Dog  Clarion,  by  its  editor, 
who  was  j)resent,  and  to  whose  vigor- 
ous English  I  cheerfully  refer  the 
reader.  But  the  beauty  of  that  mid- 
sinnmer  morning,  the  blessed  amity  of 
earth  and  air  and  sky,  the  awakened 
life  of  the  free  woods  and  hills,  the 
joyous  renewal  and  promise  of  Nature, 
and  above  all,  the  infinite  serenity 
that  thrilled  through  each,  was  not 
reported,  as  not  being  a  part  of  the 
social  lesson.  And  yet.  when  the  weak 
and  foolish  deed  was  done,  and  a  life, 
with  its  possibilities  and  responsibili- 
ties, had  passed  out  of  the  misshapen 
thing  that  dangled  between  earth  and 
sla^,  the  birds  sang,  the  flowers  bloomed, 
the  sun  shone,  as  cheerily  as  before; 
and  possibly  the  Red  Dog  Clarion  was 
right. 

Tennessee's  Partner  was  not  in  the 
group  that  surrounded  the  ominous 
tree.  But  as  they  turned  to  disperse, 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  singular 
appearance  of  a  motionless  donkey- 
cart  halted  at  the  side  of  the  road.  As 
they  approached,  they  at  once  recog- 
nized the  venerable  "Jenny"  and  the 
two- wheeled  cart  as  the  property  of 
Tennessee's  Partner, — used  by  him  in 
carrying  dirt  from  his  claim;  and  a 
few  paces  distant  the  owner  of  the 
equipage  himself,  sitting  under  a 
buckej'e-tree,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  glowing  face.  In  answer  to 
an  inquiry,  he  said  he  had  come  for  the 
body  of  the  "diseased"  "if  it  was  all 
the  same  to  the  committee."  He  didn't 
wish  to  "hurry  anything;"  he  could 
"wait."  He  was  not  working  that  day ; 
and  when  the     gentlemen     were  done 
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with  the  "diseased,"  he  would  take 
him.  "Ef  thar  is  any  present,"  he 
added,  in  his  simple,  serious  way,  "as 
would  care  to  jine  in  the  funl,  they 
kin  come."  Perhaps  it  was  from  a 
sense  of  humor,  which  I  have  already 
intimated  was  a  feature  of  Sandy  Bar, 
— perhaps  it  was  from  something  even 
better  than  that;  but  two-thirds  of  the 
loungers  accepted  the  invitation  at 
once. 

It  was  noon  when  the  body  of  Ten- 
nessee was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
his  partner.     As  the  cart  drew  up  to 
the  fatal  tree,  we  noticed  that  it  con- 
tained a  rough  oblong  box,  apparently 
made  from  a  section  of  sluicing, — and 
half  filled  with  bark  and  the  tassels  of 
pine.     The  cart  was  further  decorated 
with  slips    of  willow,    and    made  fra~ 
grant   with   buck-eye-blossoms.     ^\Tien 
the  body    was    deposited    in    the  box, 
Tennessee's    Partner    drew    over    it  a 
piece   of  tarred   canvas,    and    gravely 
mounting  the    narrow    seat    in   front, 
with   his  feet  upon   the  shafts,  urged 
the  little  donlvey  forward.     The  equi- 
page moved  slowly  on,  at  that  decorous 
pace  which  was  habitual  with  "Jenny," 
even  under  less  solemn  circumstances. 
The     men  —  half-curiously,     half-jest- 
ingly,       but       all      good-humoredly — 
strolled  along  beside  the  cart;  some  in 
advance,  some  a  little  in   the  rear  of 
the  homely  catafalque.     But,  whether 
from  the    narrowing    of    the    road  or 
some  present  sense  of  decorum,  as  the 
cart  passed  on  the  company  fell  to  the 
rear     in     couples,    keeping    step,    and 
otherwise  assuming  the  external  show 
of  a  formal  procession.     Jack  Folins- 
bee,   who  had   at  the  outset   played   a 
funeral  march  in  dumb  show  upon  an 
imaginary    trombone,     desisted,     fi-om 
a^  lack  of  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
— not     having,     perhaps,     your     true 
humorist's  capacity  to  be  content  with 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  fun. 

The  way  led  through  Grizzly  Canon 
— by  this  time  clothed  in  funereal  dra- 
pery   and    shadows.     The    red-woods. 


burying  their  moccasined  feet  in  the 
red  soil,  stood  in  Indian  file  along  the 
track,  trailing  an  uncouth  benediction 
from  their  bending  boughs  upon  the 
passing  bier.  A  hare,  surprised  into 
helpless  activity,  sat  upright  and  pul- 
sating in  the  ferns  by  the  roadside  as 
the  cortege  went  by.  Squirrels  hast- 
ened to  gain  a  secure  outlook  from 
higher  boughs;  and  the  blue-jays, 
spreading  their  wings,  fluttered  before 
them  like  outriders,  until  the  outskirts 
of  Sandy  Bar  were  reached,  and  the 
solitary  cabin  of  Tennessee's  Partner. 
Viewed  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  not  have  been  a 
cheerful  place.  The  unpicturesque  site, 
the  rude  and  unlovely  outlines,  the 
unsavory  details,  which  distinguish 
the  nest-building  of  the  California 
miner,  were  all  here,  with  the  dreari- 
ness of  decay  superadded.  A  few  paces 
from  the  cabin  there  was  a  rough 
enclosure,  which,  in  the  brief  days 
of  Tennessee's  Partner's  matrimonial 
felicitj'',  had  been  used  as  a  garden,  but 
was  now  overgrown  with  fern.  As  we 
approached  it,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  that  what  we  had  taken  for  a 
recent  attempt  at  cultivation  was  the 
broken  soil  about  an  open  grave. 

The  cart  was  halted  before  the 
enclosure;  and  rejecting  the  offers  of 
assistance  with  the  same  air  of  sim- 
ple self-reliance  he  had  displayed 
throughout,  Tennessee's  Partner  lifted 
the  rough  coffin  on  his  back,  and 
deposited  it,  unaided,  within  the  shal- 
low grave.  He  then  nailed  down  the 
board  which  served  as  a  lid;  and 
mounting  the  little  mound  of  earth 
beside  it,  took  off  his  hat,  and  slowly 
mopped  his  face  with  his  handker- 
chief. This  the  crowd  felt  was  a  pre- 
liminary to  speech;  and  they  disposed 
themselves  variously  on  stumps  and 
boulders,  and  sat  expectant. 

"When  a  man,"  began  Tennessee's 
Partner,  slowly,  "has  been  running 
free  all  day,  what's  the  natural  thing 
for  him  to  do?     Why,  to  come  home. 
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And  if  he  ain't  in  a  condition  to  go 
home,  what  can  his  best  friend  do? 
Why,  bring  him  home!  And  here's 
Tennessee  has  been  running  free,  and 
we  brings  him  home  from  his  wander- 
ing." He  ])aiised,  and  picked  up  a 
fragment  of  quartz,  rubbed  it  thought- 
fully on  his  sleeve,  and  went  on :  "It 
ain't  the  first  time  that  I've  packed 
him  on  my  back,  as  you  see'd  me  now. 
It  ain't  the  first  time  that  I  brought 
him  to  this  yer  cabin  when  he  couldn't 
help  himself;  it  ain't  the  first  time  that 
I  and  'Jinny'  have  waited  on  yon  hill, 
and  picked  him  up  and  so  fetched  him 
home,  when  he  couldn't  speak,  and 
didn't  know  me.     And  now   that  it's 

the  last  time,  why "  he  paused,  and 

rubbed  the  quartz  gently  on  his  sleeve — 
"you  see  it's  a  sort  of  rough  on  his 
partner.  And  now,  gentlemen,"  he 
added,  abruptly,  picking  up  his  long- 
handled  shovel,  "the  fun'l's  over;  and 
my  thanks,  and  Tennessee's  thanks  to 
you  for  your  trouble." 

Resisting  any  proffers  of  assistance, 
he  began  to  fill  in  the  grave,  turning 
his  back  upon  the  crowd,  that  after  a 
few  moments'  hesitation  gradually 
withdrew.  As  they  crossed  the  little 
ridge  that  hid  Sandy  Bar  from  view, 
some,  looking  back,  thought  they 
could  see  Tennessee's  Partner,  his 
work  done,  sitting  upon  the  grave,  his 
shovel  between  his  knees,  and  his  face 
buried  in  his  red  bandanna  handker- 
chief. But  it  was  argued  by  others 
that  you  couldn't  tell  his  face  from  his 
handkerchief  at  that  distance ;  and  this 
point  remained  undecided. 


In  the  reaction  that  followed  the 
feverish  excitement  of  that  day,  Ten- 
nessee's partner  was  not  forgotten.  A 
secret  investigation  had  cleared  him  of 
any  complicity  in  Tennessee's  guilt, 
and  left  only  a  suspicion  of  his  gen- 
eral sanity.  Sand}^  Bar  made  a  point 
of  calling  on  him,  and  proffering  vari- 
ous uncouth,  but  well-meant  kind- 
nesses. But  from  that  day  his  rude 
health  and  great  strength  seemed 
visibly  to  decline;  and  when  the  rainy 
season  fairly  set  in,  and  the  tiny  grass- 
blades  were  beginning  to  peep  from 
the  rocky  mound  above  Tennessee's 
grave,  he  took  to  his  bed. 

One  night,  Avhen  the  pines  beside  the 
cabin  were  swaying  in  the  storm,  and 
trailing  their  slender  fingers  over  the 
roof,  and  the  roar  and  rush  of  the 
swollen  river  were  heard  below,  Ten- 
nessee's Partner  lifted  his  head  from 
the  pillow,  saying,  "It  is  time  to  go  for 
Tennessee;  I  must  put  'Jinny'  in  the 
cart;"  and  would  have  risen  from  his 
bed  but  for  the"  restraint  of  his  attend- 
ant. Struggling,  he  still  pursued  his 
singular  fancy:  "There,  now,  steady. 
'Jinny,' — steady,  old  girl.  IIow  dark 
it  is!  Look  out  for  the  ruts, — and  look 
out  for  him,  too,  old  gal.  Sometimes, 
you  know,  when  he's  blind  drunk,  he 
drops  down  right  in  the  trail.  Keep 
on  straight  up  to  the  pine  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.  Thar— I  told  yon  so  !— 
tliar  he  is, — coming  this  Avay,  too. — -all 
by  himself,  sober,  and  his  face 
a-shining.     Tennessee!     Pardner!" 

And  so  they  met. 
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What  American  Jewesses  Are  Doing  For 

America 


THE  value  and  importance  of  the 
Jew  as  a  commercial  and  indus- 
trial asset  to  an}'^  country  has 
long;  been  a  disputed  question. 

Other  immigrant  religionists  have 
had  the  hall-mark  of  value  placed  on 
them  by  their  people,  but  the  Jew, 
escaping  from  the  persecution  of  the 
old  country,  has  taken  an  humble  place 
in  his  new  home,  until,  by  his  own 
efforts,  he  has  made  himself  independ- 
ent and  successful. 

The  Jewish  societies  have  lately 
come  more  before  the  public.  The 
work  they  have  been  doing  quietly  has 
become  better  known,  but  little  is 
known  of  the  work  the  Jewish  Ameri- 
can woman  has  been  doing  for  her 
immigrant  sister. 

Edith  J.  E.  Isaacs,  in  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Magazine,  has  given  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  Jewish  women's 
societies : 

Sunsets  and  ships  will  speak 
romance  to  all  of  us  down  to  the  end 
of  time.  No  matter  how  confirmed  our 
worldliness  may  be,  there  is  always  in 
the  clouds  and  the  glow  something  of 
memories  and  dreams,  something  that 
carries  us  backward  to  the  j'esterdays 
of  our  own  life,  or  onward  through  a 
world's  tomorrows.  The  romance  of 
the  ship  is  that  of  life's  realities,  the 
meeting  and  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
love,  grief,  or  bold  adventure.  And  all 
of  this  it  is  to  all  of  us,  whether  the 
vessel  be  out  on  perilous  seas  or  coming 
safely  back  to  port.  Even  at  Ellis 
Island,  the  great  boats  have  not  lost 
their  power  to  enthrall;  and  as  they 
unload  their  freight  of  alien  men,  who 
come  with  all  their  strength  and  eager- 
ness to  join  the  arni}^  of  grim  toilers  in 
this  broad  land,  we  read  in  their  tense 
eagerness    the    whole    glad    story     of 


American  freedom  as  it  seems  to  the 
oppressed  bej'ond  the  seas.  But  with 
the  women,  somehow,  it  is  different, 
and  even  the  romance  of  toil  has  gone. 
As  they  stand  there  before  us  waiting 
to  land,  their  heads  bent  under  the 
burdens  they  carry,  it  seems  hardly  the 
material  weight  which  bears  them 
down,  but  the  burden  of  life's  handi- 
caps. Hopefulness  is  seldom  in  their 
eyes,  but  only  a  great  fear,  driving 
them  on  to  unknown  ills  by  the  power 
of  a  greater  fear  of  being  driven  back 
to  those  they  fled.  For  them  there  is 
nothing  ahead  but 

"The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each 
other  groan; 

"Wliere  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre- 
thin,  and  dies; 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of 
'  sorrow. 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs." 

Those  who  are  only  poor  and  alien 
are  the  fortunate  among  them,  those 
whose  worst  fears  pass  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  husband  or  the  friend  who 
is  to  serve  them  as  a  shield.  But  for 
the  sick,  the  friendless,  or  deserted, 
many  of  them  the  merest  girls,  whose 
ignorance  ot  law  or  language  seems 
impossible  of  penetration  by  anything 
but  an  instinctive  dread,  the  woman's 
Avoe  is  doubled.  For  the  Jewesses, 
coming  from  the  many  lands  where 
they  have  been  victims  of  persecution 
and  inhumanity,  the  hopelessness  is 
still  more  deepened  by  the  torments  of 
memory.  For  them  the  sum  of  pos- 
sible human  miser}^  seems,  indeed,  com- 
plete. But  only  seems,  for  romance  is 
still  alive  in  the  world;  and  there  are 
those  who,  loving  the  sunsets,  love  too 
the  idealism  of  yesterdays  long  gone, 
and  who  remember  the  words  spoken 
from  Mount  Sinai; 
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"Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger, 
for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger, 
seeing  3^e  were  strangers  in  the  hmd  of 
Egypt.'' 

To  each  of  these  unhapjw  sisters, 
who  stand  groping  in  spiritual  dark- 
ness at  the  gatewa}^  of  a  new  worhl,  a 
hand  is  stretched  out  and  a  word  of 
welcome  spoken  by  a  voice  that  she 
knows  as  the  voice  of  a  woman  of  her 
people.  It  is  done  (not  only  at  Ellis 
Island,  but  at  all  the  important  port 
cities)  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  and  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  15,000  American  women  of 
Jewish  faith  are  trying  to  prove  that 
they  are  good  Jews  and  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  they  consider  it  at  once 
a  responsibility  and  a  proud  privilege 
to  share  with  the  men  of  the  nation  the 
work  of  converting  the  unhappy  alien 
into  a  useful  and  a  happy  citizen.  The 
Immigrant  Aid  work,  of  which  the 
friendly  social  service  given  at  the 
ports  of  entry  represents  only  the 
verbal  beginning,  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  make  the  name  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  familiar;  and  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  recent  of  their  philan- 
thropies. 

The  society  has  been  in  existence  for 
seventeen  years  and  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  delegation,  which,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Hannah  G.  Solo- 
mon, represented  the  Jewish  women  at 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  held  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  in  1803. 
The  preamble  of  their  constitution 
reads : 

"We,  Jewish  women,  sincerely 
believing  that  a  closer  fellowship,  a 
greater  unity  of  thought  and  purpose, 
and  a  nobler  accomplishment  will 
result  from  a  widespread  organization, 
do,  therefore,  bind  ourselves  together 
in  a  union  of  workers  to  further  the 
best  and  highest  interests  of  humanity 
in  fields  of  Religious,  Philanthropic 
and  Educational." 

The  Council  is,  therefore,  primarily 
a  religious  organization,  and  the  work 


among  the  poor,  the  sick,  (he  blind,  the 
alien,  the  unfortunate  of  all  kinds,  is 
undertaken  by  its  members  as  a  prac- 
tical expression  of  the  religion  which 
teaches  that.  "Whoso  oppresseth  the 
poor  reproaches  his  Maker;  but  he  that 
hath  mercy  on  the  needv  honoreth 
Him." 

But  because  the  Mosaic  law,  upon 
which  the  faith  is  built,  is  made  up  as 
much  of  commands  for  the  conduct  of 
life  as  for  the  forms  and  ceremonials 
of  worship,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
where  religion  ends  and  philanthropy 
begins.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
the  Jewish  religion  itself  is  one  not 
onh''  of  faith  but  of  works. 

There  is,  besides,  a  close  historical 
relationship  between  the  religious  and 
philanthropic  duties  of  the  American 
Jew,  for  it  is  an  oft-quoted  fact  that 
the  little  band  of  Jews  who  landed  in 
America  in  1G55  were  permitted  to  do 
so  only  "provided  that  the  poor  among 
them  shall  not  become  a  burden  to  the 
country  or  the  community,  but  be  sup- 
ported by  tneir  oAvn  nation."  For  more 
than  two  centuries,  this  was  not  a  des- 
perate task  in  spite  of  its  difficulties. 
The  Jews  who  came  were  sturdy 
pioneers,  trying  their  material  and 
spiritual  fortunes,  in  the  way  of  the 
other  early  American  settlers  in  the 
land  of  promise.  Most  of  them  were 
poor  and,  like  other  poor  folk,  were 
ready  to  share  their  little  with  the 
neighbor  or  the  brother  who  had  noth- 
ing. The  forms  of  their  religion,  their 
strict  dietary  laws,  and  their  own  gre- 
gariousness  kept  them  away  from 
many  worldly  dangers.  They  were 
thrifty,  law-auiuing,  sober.  Parents, 
of  course,  died  and  left  their  orphan 
children  to  the  care  of  the  community; 
sickness  imposed  too  heavy  a  tax  upon 
many  a  family,  often  the  injunction  to 
"be  fruitful  and  multiply"  was 
obeyed  more  literally  than  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation  warranted.  But 
all  of  this  created  just  enough  demand 
for  charity  to  develop  an  active  spirit 
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of  brotherly  love  and  responsibility 
among  the  richer  men  (who  founded 
benevolent  institutions  with  great 
zeal),  and  to  justify  the  women  in 
organizing;  hospital  visiting  commit- 
tees and  sewing  societies  where  cotfee 
and  causerie  might,  not  too  wastefully, 
mingle  with  the  cutting  and  the 
basting. 

They  were  happy  years  for  the 
Jews,  those  first  centuries  of  American 
freedom,  in  spite  of  social  and  com- 
mercial barriers;  and  they  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  people  with  true  pharisaic 
complacency.  It  was  often  whispered 
proudly  among  them  that,  if  some  of 
the  hotels  were  closed  to  the  chosen 
jDeople,  so,  too,  were  all  the  jails  and 
the  reformatories.  Although  there 
were  exceptions,  this  was  quite  gen- 
erally true.  Then  came  the  years  of 
terror  in  the  East,  when  Russia  and 
Koumania  raised  their  treacherous 
hands  against  the  Jews,  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  despairing  men,  women, 
and  children  rushed  from  streets  that 
literally  flowed  with  the  blood  of  their 
murdered  brothers,  and  fled,  homeless 
and  helpless,  to  our  land,  the  hatred  of 
tyrants  in  their  hearts.  Even  then, 
American  Jews  believed  that  they  were 
facing  only  the  problem  of  relieving 
an  enormous  poverty.  They  met  the 
task  bravely,  the  best  of  them;  but 
ever}^  year  and  every  fresh  massacre 
added,  and  still  adds,  to  the  number  of 
the  bereft  who  hold  ont  their  hands  for 
succor.  And  the  bitterness  of  the 
affliction  was  not  in  the  sinful  persecu- 
tion of  a  race,  not  in  the  poverty,  not 
even  in  the  tragedy  stamped  by  the 
mourning  in  almost  every  familj^;  the 
bitterness  lay  in  learning  the  lesson 
that,  when  Jews  were  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  that  man  holds  dear,  herded 
together  like  cattle  in  the  filthy,  sunless 
slums  of  the  great  port  cities,  a  nation 
of  students  and  farmers  forced  into  the 
sweated  trades  and  denied,  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  lived,  the 
safeguards  of  privacy  and  cleanliness 


and  sanitation  prescribed  by  a  wise 
law-giver  as  a  part  of  their  religion, 
then  they  were  subject  to  the  same 
human  weakness  of  disease  and  crime 
to  which  other  people  were,  under  like 
conditions. 

Nobody  who  does  not  know  how  the 
heart  of  a  Jew  beats  for  all  his  people 
can  understand  the  shudder  that  ran 
through  the  race  when  it  was  first 
declared  that  tuberculosis  was  rampant 
on  the  East  side  in  New  York,  nor  the 
sense  of  personal  shame  which  they 
faced  the  fact  that  the  weakest  of  the 
people,  some  of  the  girls  and  boys  who 
are  the  pride  and  treasure  of  the 
Jewish  home,  had  fallen  into  sin.  On 
the  other  hand,  nobody  who  does  not 
know  how  hidebound  is  the  conviction 
of  the  average  worthy  and  conservative 
Jew  that  his  race  is  innately  immune 
from  the  dangers  of  vice  and  plague, 
can  appreciate  the  struggle  of  the  pro- 
gressive philanthropists  against  such 
odds.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  to  start  a  reform  school 
for  Jewish  boys,  because  nobody  would 
admit  that  Jewish  boys  were  bad  in  the 
law-oii'ending  manner  of  other  boys; 
and  to  this  day  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  is  carrying  on  a  brave  but 
almost  silent  fight  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  "Lakeview  Home"  for  wayward 
girls  and  unmarried  mothers.  It  was 
not  the  sympathy  of  the  people  that 
was  lacking,  but  experience  to  help 
them  understand ;  yet  their  tardiness  in 
recognizing  the  facts,  brought  upon  the 
Jews  in  many  places,  and  deservedly, 
the  accusation  that  theirs  were  the  only 
children  whom  nobody  protected  in  the 
courts,  and  theirs  the  only  youth  to 
whom,  when  immured  for  infraction  of 
the  law,  no  religious  teacher  found  his 
way.  But  the  race  has  learned  one  of 
its  saddest  lessons  and  is  zealously 
endeavoring  to  fulfil  its  added  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
shares  the  honor   of   being   among  the 
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first  to  recognize  the  great  need  for 
social  service;  and  the  form  of  their 
organization  has,  in  itself,  aided  them 
in  carr^'ing  on  their  work.  For  they 
are  not  a  federation  of  clubs,  a  union 
of  independent  bodies,  joined  for  pur- 
poses of  reciprocal  helpfulness;  they 
are  a  national  organization  with  broad 
and  definite  aims,  divided  into  fifty-five 
local  sections  in  order  to  secure  more 
complete  and  efficient  service. 

The  Councils  stand  especially  for 
girls  and  for  -women,  following  that 
with  work  for  boys,  and  supplementing 
even  this  by  taking  up  anything  called 
for  at  a  special  time  which  no  other 
society  stands  ready  to  perform.  Just 
now,  for  instance,  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  crusade  against  the  great 
white  plague,  they  are  making  an 
investigation  of  the  condition  of  tuber- 
cular patients  two  years  after  their  dis- 
charge from  sanatariums.  It  is  this 
widespread  interest  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  executive  secretary,  Miss 
Sadie  American,  to  whose  unusual  con- 
structive ability,  energy,  and  initiative 
much  of  the  breadth  of  the  work  must 
be  credited,  to  write  in  the  last  trien- 
nial record: 

"I  report  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  different  philanthropies,  reaching 
45,376  individuals,  and  a  total  expen- 
diture of  $138,695.07,  all  of  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  members.  Sevent}'-- 
five  outside  philanthropies,  the  major- 
ity of  which  were  non-sectarian,  were 
given  $11,045.  To  the  National  Hos- 
pital for  Consumptives  of  Denver, 
$2,037,  to  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake sufferers,  $3,200,  and  for  Russian 
relief,  $3,265." 

The  institutions  supported  by  the 
sections  are  of  varied  character.  In 
Portland,  Syracuse,  Pittsburg,  and 
Toledo  thej'  take  the  familiar  form  of 
the  neighborhood  house  or  social  set- 
tlement and  include  all  the  numerous 
activities  usually  associated  with  our 
American  development  of  that  institu- 
tion.    Each  of  these  homes,  with  its 


organized  backing,  is  counted  an 
important  force  for  good  in  every  civic 
undertaking.  In  Syracuse,  where  the 
Council  settlement  was  the  first  to  be 
established,  one  of  the  judges  said, 
''Through  the  work  done  in  that  home, 
juvenile  delinquency  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district  has  decreased 
seventy-five  per  cent."  And  in  Pitts- 
burg the  Council  neighborhood  workers 
assisted  in  the  famous  Pittsburg  Sur- 
vey, and  are  doing  yeoman's  service  for 
the  Child  Labor  Association. 

In  Providence,  which  is  the  home  of 
INIrs.  Cjcsar  Misch,  the  national  presi- 
dent, the  North  End  dispensary  res- 
ponds to  the  needs  of  the  poorest  Jew- 
ish section  of  the  city,  giving  advice 
and  treatment  to  five  thousand  patients 
annually.  The  work  of  the  dispensary 
does  not  end  in  the  building  provided 
for  its  use;  for,  besides  the  physicians 
and  the  paid  attendant  maintained  by 
the  section,  some  member  of  the 
society  is  on  hand  daily  to  follow  up 
the  medical  aid  with  any  needed  social 
service. 

The  Chicago  section,  which  has  had 
the  benefit  of  the  inspiring  presence 
and  untiring  effort  and  enthusiasm  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  Solomon,  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Council  and 
for  thirteen  years  its  national  presi- 
dent, has  always  been  a  leader  in  good 
works.  AVherever  there  is  a  crusade 
for  educational  or  social  progress,  the 
Chicago  Jewish  women  will  be  found 
well  abreast  of  their  Christian  sisters. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  remarkable  that  the 
Chicago  section  found  both  time  and 
money  to  spare  from  a  multiplicity  of 
worthy  endeavors,  to  dedicate  a  vaca- 
tion and  convalescent  home  for  the 
women  and  children  of  the  congested 
districts.  The  home  at  Western 
Springs,  111.,  has  been  developed 
according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Jens  Jen- 
sen, the  landscape  architect;  and  the 
good  food  and  clean  lodging  and  the 
•'bed  all  to  themselves"  are  beautifully 
supplemented,  in  their  gifts  of  health 
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to  weary  mothers  and  happiness  to 
pale-faced  cliildren,  by  groves  of  trees, 
fine  shaded  walks,  a  playground,  clear 
pools  for  wading,  and,  over  all,  the  sun. 
In  New  iork,  Brooklyn,  and  Phila- 
delphia the  problems  always  conse- 
quent upon  overcrowding,  overwork- 
ing, and  underpaying  have  been  so 
serious  that  the  institutional  work  of 
the  sections  has  been  forced  into  chan- 
nels of  correction  rather  than  of  pre- 
vention. And  yet  the  "Brooklyn  Coun- 
cil Home  for  Friendless  Jewish  Chil- 
dren,-' the  "Philadelphia  Industrial 
Home  for  Jewish  Girls,"  and  the 
"Lake view  Home"  (maintained  by  the 
New  York  section),  have  done  such 
remarkable  work  with  the  delinquents 
and  unfortunates  in  their  charge  that 
they  really  deserve  to  be  classed  as  pre- 
ventive, by  virtue  of  the  greater  ills 
they  have  avoided,  rather  than  as  cor- 
rectional, because  of  the  delinquency 
they  punish.  The  fine  young  poet  was 
himself  too  weak  for  life,  too  sensitive 
to  bear  "our  mortal  slight  of  elemental 
claims,"  Avho  wrote, 

"These  are  the  Failures.     Clutched  by 

Circumstances, 
They    were — say   not   too   weak ! — too 

ready  prey, 
Or  else  they  nodded  when  their  Master 

Chance 
Wound  his  one  signal,  and  went  on  his 
way." 

That  these  are  not  failures,  unless  we 
of  stronger  hearts  and  clearer  vision 
leave  them  where  they  fall,  the  results 
of  the  Council's  work  prove  only  too 
conclusively.  It  is  rather  we  who  are 
the  failures  if  we  leave  our  girls,  weak- 
ened bj^  their  struggle  for  existence,  a 
prey  to  our  social  and  economic  evils. 
It  was  in  order  to  avoid  these  evils  in 
the  future,  to  abolish  the  necessity  for 
cure  by  destroying  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, that  the  Immigrant  Aid  was 
added  to  the  long  list  of  Council 
activities. 

At  most  of  the    important    ports  of 


entry,  the  Council  stations  an  agent, 
whose  first  duty  it  is  to  take  the  name 
and  address  of  every  Jewish  girl  who 
lands,  and  to  assist  wherever  possible 
in  clearing  away  the  difficulties  and 
mistakes  which  add  to  the  hardship  of 
the  landing,  as  well  as  those  more  seri- 
ous ones  Avhich  lead  to  detention  and 
often  to  deportation.  Even  the  most 
trivial  complication  seems  serious  at 
such  a  time,  and  it  is  hard  to  estimate 
the  value  of  a  word  of  friendly  inter- 
pretation, the  finding  of  lost  baggage, 
correction  of  addresses,  or  the  sending 
of  a  telegram  to  distant  relatives  who 
may  not  have  received  the  girl's  last 
letter.  Sometimes  there  is  stupidity  to 
counteract,  or  fear  which  wears  the 
aspect  of  stupidity.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  a  girl  giving  an  assumed  name 
and  priding  herself  upon  her  sagacity 
in  duping  the  Government  agent,  whom 
habit  induces  her  to  regard  as  a  spy, 
sublimely  unconscious  that  she  is  sub- 
jecting herself  to  the  chance  of 
deportation,  because,  if  nobody  is  there 
to  call  for  her  under  that  name,  she  will 
not  be  allowed  to  land. 

When  guardians  prove  indifferent  or 
husbands  faithless,  a  graver  duty  is 
imposed.  One  has  only  to  study  the 
annals  of  the  poor  to  know  the  true 
measure  of  human  helpfulness  and  sac- 
rifice; but  one  learns,  too,  that  the 
hunger  and  failure  and  despair  which 
chasten  the  strong  make  cowards  of  the 
Aveak.  It  requires  a  jog  of  the  memory, 
at  times  to  remember  the  glad  faces  of 
the  many  men  Avho  clasped  hands  with 
waiting  women  and  went  their  way  into 
the  unrecorded  history  which  is  their 
happiness.  And  how  the  heart  aches 
for  the  girls  who  are  unwelcome  and 
do  not  understand.  How  ashamed  one 
is  of  all  the  race  of  men  when  one  sees 
a  poor  girl  gradually  losing  her  faith 
that  "he  will  come"  and  then  her  hope 
that  "he  may  come."  The  work  is  well 
rewarded  that  makes  him  come,  late  or 
unwilling,  to  assume  his  rightful  bur- 
den;   and   the   woman   who   performs 
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such  work  requires  the  shrewdness  of  a 
trained  detective,  the  sympathy  of  a 
devoted  friend,  the  tact  of  a  social 
leader,  and  the  patience  of  Job.  And 
sometimes,  added  to  all  this,  it  is  a 
sense  of  humor  that  saves  the  situation. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
the  little  woman  who  waited  patiently 
in  Russia  for  the  letter  which  should 
say  that  her  husband's  struggle  with 
unsuccess  was  over  and  that  she  and  her 
three  children  might  come  to  America. 
Instead  of  that,  there  came  to  her  the 
whispered  word  that  he  was  planning 
to  divorce  her.  In  hot  haste  she  and 
her  little  family  packed  their  few 
belongings  and  took  the  first  steamer 
for  this  country,  landing  here  without 
money,  without  friends,  without  even 
the  husband's  correct  address.  The 
agent  of  the  Council  found  this 
unhaj^py  family  excluded  for  deporta- 
tion. It  was  easy  to  get  the  story  from 
the  despairing  woman;  but  with  noth- 
ing but  the  man's  name  in  a  big-city 
wilderness  of  names,  a  knoAvledge  of 
the  facts  hardly  relieved  the  situation 
of  its  difficulties.  How  the  man  was 
traced  and  found  would  make  a  chap- 
ter in  itself;  but  still  the  work  was  only  ' 
begun.  For  he  loved  his  wife  and 
babies  only  less  than  he  hated  his 
mother-in-law,  and  refused  to  go  to 
Ellis  Island  until  ho  received  a  definite 
assurance  that  this  traditional  break- 
er-up  of  happy  homes  would  never 
again  come  nearer  to  him  than  the  Rus- 
sian frontier.  That  condition  complied 
with,  he  accepted  the  services  of  the 
agent  as  peacemaker;  and  husband  and 
wife,  so  near  the  point  of  tragedy,  were 
reunited  and,  let  us  hope,  lived  happily 
thereafter. 

When  the  agent  has  completed  the 
manifold  services  for  those  detained 
and  has  spoken  the  last  word  of  cheer 
to  those  for  whom  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  go  back  to  their  own  wretch- 
edness, she  starts  out  with  a  long  list  of 
those  whom  she  regards  as  doubtful, 
follows  them  to  the  given  address  to  be 


sure  that  they  are  in  proper  surround- 
ings, secures  emj^loyment  ^or  those  who 
have  no  means  of  securing  it  them- 
selves, or,  if  the  address  is  in  another 
city,  communicates  with  the  local  sec- 
tion, securing  its  co-operation.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  facts  which  has 
developed  through  this  work,  one  in 
which  the  Council  feels  great  pride,  as 
Jews,  and  sorrow,  as  citizens,  is  the 
high  average  standard  of  the  girls 
when  they  arrive,  physically  and 
morally,  compared  with  the  standard  in 
after  years.  The  dangers  are  in  the 
tenements  and  factories,  the  dance-halls 
and  moving-picture  shows  of  our  big 
cities.  It  is  to  guard  against  these  dan- 
gers that  every  Jewish  immigrant  girl 
receives  an  invitation  to  apply  to  the 
personal  service  agent  of  the  Council, 
during  her  "social  evenings,"  for  what- 
ever friendly  advice  she  desires.  The 
invitation  does  not  pass  unheeded.  Not 
only  the  immigrant  girls,  but  those  who 
have  long  passed  the  three  years  during 
which  they  are  technically  aliens,  they 
and  their  relatives,  all  come  to  claim 
the  benefits  of  this  big-hearted  friend- 
ship. They  come  in  search  of  work 
(which  has  been  secured  for  hun- 
dreds), of  legal  or  medical  aid,  of  little 
social  favors  or  some  special  aid  for 
the  insane,  of  assistance  in  managing  a 
recalcitrant  child  who  "refuses  to  be 
investigated,"  of  advice  in  regard  to 
learning  a  trade,  or  entering  English 
or  industrial  classes  or  clubs  of  all 
kinds,  of  all  the  advice  and  all  the  aid 
which  a  friend  with  power  can  give — 
except  alms.  They  come,  too,  in  search 
of  amusement  and  recreation,  and  it  is 
the  eager  desire  of  all  Council  sections 
to  provide  properl}'  for*  this  important 
factor  in  a  j^oung  girl's  life.  What 
they  hoj)e  to  do,  by  organized  effort,  in 
encouraging  model  dance-halls  and  the 
better  class  of  low-priced  theatres  and 
concerts  will  be  better  spoken  of  five 
3^ears  from  now;  for  the  work  is  still 
young. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  do  more 
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than  mention  the  splendid  record  of 
the  committee  on  the  blind  or  the  hos- 
pital service,  with  their  common  aim  of 
bringing-  light  and  cheer,  and,  more 
especially,  of  enabling  those  who  are 
handicapped  by  sickness  or  affliction 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  families 
above  the  level  of  pauperization  by 
increased  industrial  efficiency.  There 
are  many  things  which  have  not  even 
had  their  little  word.  And  so  it  seems 
something  of  a  paradox  to  say  again 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  this  great 
society  is  not  extensive,  but  intensive, 
not  to  relieve  the  ills  attendant  upon 
poverty,  but  to  develop  the  understand- 


ing and  to  broaden  the  sympathies  of 
its  members,  so  that  their  conscious 
social  and  educational  co-operation 
shall  aid  in  lessening  the  injustice 
which  is  the  cause  of  poverty. 

It  is  with  this  Uultima  Thule  in 
mind  that  the  Council  leaders  lay 
fundamental  stress  upon  the  things  of 
least  interest  to  outsiders,  the  lectures 
and  study  circles,  the  religious  schools, 
the  conferences  and  entertainments, 
even  the  purely  social  functions  which 
make  for  solidarity  and  for  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  vital  American 
principle  that  "in  union  there  is 
strength." 


TRe  Romanists  Cannot  Afford  to  Fight  Fair 


A  CERTAIN  priest,  in  Missouri, 
offered  to  pay  $500  to  any  one 
who  could  produce  the  evidence 
that  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  had 
ever  officially  forbidden  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  by  the  laity. 

Wliereupon,  I  referred  said  priest  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  (1563)  and 
claimed  the  ducats. 

Have  not  yet  received  them. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  the 
beneficiary  of  unlimited  and  appar- 
ently sincere  vituperation  emanating 
from  the  scribblers  who  write  things 
for  the  ridiculous  Eoman  Catholic 
periodicals. 

One  of  these  ridiculous  publications 
has  established  itself  in  Opelika, 
Alabama. 

I  wonder  what  Opelika  has  done  to 
bring  down  upon  itself  such  a  calamity. 

The  name  of  the  publication  is,  "The 
Marian." 

Evidentlj^,  its  editors  do  not  worship 
God,  nor  Jesus  Christ. 

Evidently,  its  editors  adore  a  Jewess, 
who  was  the  wife  of  the  Hebrew  car- 
penter Joseph,  and   who    bore   to   her 


said  husband  a  house-ful  of  children, 
as  most  Jewish  wives  uxoriously  and 
praiseworthily  do. 

Hence,  in  part,  the  phenomenal  per- 
sistence of  the  Israelites. 

This  Marian,  of  Opelika,  is  furiously 
peeved  because  of  certain  disclosures 
which  have  been  made  of  Romanist 
paganism  and  pollution. 

It  takes  up  the  names  of  various 
priests  and  nuns  who  have  escaped  the 
horrors  of  convents  and  monasteries. 

The  Marian  endeavors  to  destroy  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  by  attacking 
the  character  of  the  witness. 

Of  me,  for  instance,  it  disposes  by 
saying  that  I  was  recently  arrested  by 
the  Federal  Government,  for  sending 
obscene  literature  through  the  mails. 

The  Marian  does  not  tell  its  readers 
who  the  prosecutors  Avere,  nor  what  the 
obscene  matter  consisted  of. 

The  Marian  cannot  afford  to  fight 
fair. 

No  Roman  Catholic  can  afford  to 
fight  fair. 

Their  case  will  not  admit  of  open, 
honorable,  equal  discussion. 
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Hence,  they  are  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  suppressions,  falsehoods, 
abuse,  slander  and  inventions. 

The  obscene  matter  which  I  sent 
through  the  mails  consisted  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  theological  work,  a  text-book 
in  Romanist  seminaries. 

That  book  has  been  going  through 
the  mails  for  a  century. 

Father  Chiniquy  quoted  a  part  of  it 
in  his  great  work,  "The  Priest,  the 
Woman  and  the  Confessional." 

Chiniquy's  book  has  been  going 
through  the  mails  for  32  years. 

I  quoted  Avliat  Chiniquy  quoted,  and 
I  was  arrested  for  it. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  had  it 
done. 

These  traitors  have  sworn  to  put  me 
out  of  business. 

We  will  see  whether  they  can  do  it. 

Oath-bound  to  a  toothless,  bald- 
headed  Italian,  who  calls  his  lej^rous 
body  "Christ  veiled  in  the  flesh,"  I 
denounce  these  Knights  of  Columbus 
as  deliberate  Traitors,  disqualified  to 
vote,  hold  office,  or  to  serve  on  juries. 

In  the  Manan  Chiniquy  is  vilely 
slandered.  For  that  reason,  I  will  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
that  noble  man's  life. 

Incidentall}'-,  the  daughter  of  Chini- 
quy recently  received  $3,000  damages 
from  La  Croix,  a  Canadian  papist 
sheet,  for  slandering  her  dead  father 
and  mother. 

It  might  be  well  if  this  courageous 
lady  would  prosecute  the  malicious 
liars  who  publish  The  Marian. 

The  Liberator,  a  Protestant  paper 
published  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  recently 
published  this  sketch  of  Father 
Chiniquy : 

Father  Chiniquy  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Kamoraska,  Canada,  on  30th 
July,  1809.  From  his  infancy  he  was 
taught  the  Scriptures  by  his  mother, 
and  got  to  love  so  many  of  the  chapters 
that  he  committed  them  to  memor3^ 

A^Hien  only  nine  years  of  age  he  had 
learn  by  heart  the  history  of  the  crea- 


tion and  fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  the 
sacritiee  of  Isaac,  the  history  of  Moses, 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  hymn  of 
Moses  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  the 
most  interesting  events  in  the  life  of 
David,  several  Psalms,  the  parables  of 
Christ,  and  the  whole  history  of  our 
Saviour  as  narrated  by  John. 

Father  Chiniquy  thus  describes  an 
incident  in  his  early  life,  which  much 
impressed  him: — 

"One  day,  when  I  was  at  home  with 
my  parents,  the  priest  of  the  village 
came  on  a  visit.  His  name  was  R^v. 
Mr.  Courtois,  a  man  of  unpleasant 
appearance.  This  priest  was  born  in 
France,  where  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  being  condemned  to  death  under  the 
administration  of  Robespiere.  He 
found  a  refuge,  however,  first  in  Eng- 
land, and  latterly  in  Canada.  On  this 
occasion  he  addressed  my  father,  'Mr. 
Chiniquy,  is  it  true,  that  you  and  your 
child  read  the  Bible?' 

"'Yes,  sir,'  was  the  quick  reply,  'we 
do,  and  what  is  more,  my  little  boy  has 
learned  by  heart  a  great  number  of  its 
most  interesting  chapters.  If  you  will 
allow  it,  Mr.  Courtois,  he  will  give  you 
some  of  them.'  'I  did  not  come  for  that 
purpose,'  abruptly  replied  the  priest, 
'but  do  you  know  that  you  are  forbid- 
den by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  to 
read  the  Bible,  and  that  it  is  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  get  the  Bible  from  you,  and 
burn  it?' 

"Quick  as  lightning  my  father  was 
on  his  feet,  while  I  clung,  trembling,  to 
my  mother's  gown.  My  father's  anger 
was  terrible,  and  I  feared  a  violent 
scene  was  about  to  take  place,  for  he 
paced  the  room  with  a  double-quick 
stej^,  his  lips  pale  and  trembling,  his 
hands  pressing  his  heavy  cane,  and  his 
face  giving  the  evidence  of  a  too  well 
grounded  terror. 

"  'Sir,'  said  my  father,  'is  that  all  you 
have  to  say  here?'  'Yes,  sir,'  said  the 
trembling  priest.  'Well,'  added  my 
father,  'you  know  the  door  by  which 
you  entered  my  house,  please  take  the 
same  door,  and  go  away  quickly.'    The 
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priest  went  out  immediately.  I  felt  an 
inexpressible  joy  when  I  saw  that  my 
Bible  was  safe.  I  ran  to  my  father's 
neck,  kissed  him,  and  thanked  him  for 
his  victory,  and  to  pay  him  in  my 
childish  way,  I  jumped  upon  the  table, 
and  recited  in  my  best  style  the  fight 
between  David  and  Goliath.  Of 
course,  in  my  mind,  my  father  was 
David,  and  the  priest  of  Rome,  was  the 
giant  whom  the  little  stone  from  the 
brook  had  stricken  down.  Thou  know- 
est,  O  God,  that  it  is  to  that  Bible  read 
at  my  mother's  knee,  I  owe  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  today ;  that  the  Bible 
had  sent  to  my  young  heart  and  intelli- 
gence rays  of  light  Avhich  all  the  dark 
errors  of  Rome  could  never  completely 
extinguish." 

"\Mien  Chiniquy  was  twelve  years  old, 
his  father  died.  Shortly  after  the 
funeral  they  were  again  visited  by 
''Father"  Courtois,  who  demanded 
money  from  the  poor  widow,  in  order 
that  prayers  should  be  made  for  the 
deliverance  of  her  husband  from  the 
tiames  of  purgatory.  Mrs.  Chiniquy 
had  been  left  quite  penniless,  and  told 
the  pi-iest  so,  "but,"  she  added,  "you 
see  that  cow  in  the  meadow,  not  far 
from  the  house;  her  milk  and  the  but- 
ter made  from  it,  form  the  principal 
part  of  my  children's  food.  I  hope  you 
will  not  take  her  away  from  us.  If, 
however,  such  a  sacrifice  must  be  made 
to  deliver  my  poor  husband's  soul  from 
purgatory,  take  her  as  payment  of  the 
masses  to  be  offered  to  extinguish  those 
devouring  flames."  "'Very  well,"  said 
the  priest,  and  deliberately  directing 
his  steps  towards  the  meadow,  he  drove 
the  cow  before  him  in  the  direction  of 
his  home. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1829,  Chi- 
niquy finished  his  classical  course  .of 
study  in  the  College  of  !Nicolet,  and  on 
May  4th,  1832,  irrevocably  consecrated 
himself  to  the  '"Church  of  Rome,"  by 
taking  the  vow  of  celibacy  and  accept- 
ing the  office  of  sub-deacon.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  September  21st,  1833, 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  of 


the  Cathedral  of  Quebec.  "No  words," 
he  saj^s,  "can  express  the  solemnity  of 
my  thoughts  when  the  delegate  of  the 
Pope,  imposing  his  hands  on  my  head, 
gave  me  the  power  of  converting  a  real 
wafer  into  the  real,  substantial  body, 
blood,  soul,  and  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ !  ±'he  bright  allusion  of  Eve  as 
the  deceiver  told  her,  'Ye  shall  be  as 
gods,'  was  child's  play  with  what  I 
felt  when  assured  by  the  voice  of  my 
Church  ttiat  I  was  not  only  on  equal 
terms  with  my  Saviour,  but  I  was  in 
reality  above  Him,  and  that  hereafter  I 
woulcl  not  only  command,  but  create 
Him!" 

Father  Chiniquy  was  a  faithful  priest 
of  Rome,  and  performed  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  with  the 
utmost  consciousness.  This  is  what  he 
said  of  his  first  mass:  "^A^ien  the  bell 
rang  to  tell  me  that  the  hour  was  come 
to  clothe  myself  with  the  golden 
priestly  robes  and  go  to  the  altar,  my 
heart  beat  with  such  a  rapidity  that  I 
came  near  fainting.  The  holiness  of 
the  action  I  was  to  do,  the  infinite 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice  I  was  about  to 
make,  the  Divine  Victim  I  was  to  hold 
in  my  hands  and  present  to  God  the 
Father,  the  wonderful  miracle  of  trans- 
substantiation  I  was  about  to  perform, 
filled  my  soul  and  my  heart  with  such 
sentiments  of  terror,  joy,  and  awe,  that 
I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  go 
through  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass. 
There  are  more  than  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent ceremonies  and  positions  of  the 
bod}^  which  must  be  preserved  with  the 
utmost  perfection.  To  omit  one  of 
them. willingly  is  eternal  damnation. 
To  make  one's  self  believe  that  he  can 
convert  a  piece  of  bread  into  God 
requires  such  a  supreme  effort  of  the 
will,  and  complete  annihilation  of 
intelligence,  that  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  the  effort  is  over  is  more  like 
death  than  life.  I  had  really  per- 
suaded myself  that  I  had  done  the  most 
holy  and  sublime  action  of  my  life, 
when  in  fact  I  had  been  guilty  of  the 
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most  outrageous  act  of  idolatry.  My 
eyes,  my  hands  and  lips,  my  mouth  and 
tongue,  and  all  my  senses,  as  well  as 
the  faculties  of  my  intelligence  were 
telling  me  that  what  I  had  seen, 
touched,  eaten,  was  nothing  but  a 
Avafer;  but  the  voices  of  the  Pope  and 
his  Church  were  telling  me  it  was  the 
real  body,  blood,  soul,  and  divinity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  had  per- 
suaded myself  that  the  voices  of  my 
senses  and  intelligence  were  the  voices 
of  Satan,  and  that  the  deceitful  voice 
of  the  Pope  was  the  voice  of  the  God  of 
truth.  Every  priest  of  Rome  has  to 
come  to  that  strange  degree  of  folly 
and  perversity  every  day  of  his  life  to 
remain  a  priest  of  Rome." 

Father  Chiniquy  was  a  strong  tem- 
perance advocate,  and  it  was  the  means 
of  starting  and  carrying  on  many  tem- 
perance societies,  often,  however, 
against  the  bitter  opposition  of  his 
fellow-priests.  So  much  was  he  identi- 
fied with  the  cause  of  temperance  that 
he  was  known  as  the  "Canadian 
Apostle  of  Temperance." 

But  during  all  these  years  Chiniquy's 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  "The  Church" 
was  sloAvly,  but  surely,  crumbling  to 
the  ground.  He  struggled  hard  against 
these  seasons  of  doubt,  but  one  by  one 
he  found  hmiself  irresistibly  compelled 
to  reject  the  fundamental  beliefs  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  finally,  after 
a  most  extraordinary  series  of  persecu- 
tion and  vicissitudes,  which  would  have 
daunted  the  courage  of  most  men,  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the 
"Church  of  Rome"  forever.  He  thus 
describes  his  extraordinary  experience 
when  lie  took  that  step.  He  had -just 
had  a  stormy  interview  with  the 
bishop,  to  whom  he  had  admitted  that 
he  could  no  longer  submit  to  his  ruling 
or  further  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
"Church." 

"  'If  that  be  so,  sir,'  said  the  bishop, 
'you  can  no  longer  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.'  I  raised  my  hands  to  Heaven, 
and  cried  aloud  'May  God  Almighty  be 


forever  blessed.'  I  took  my  hat  and 
left  to  go  to  my  hotel.  When  alone  in 
my  room,  I  locked  the  door,  and  fell  on 
my  knees  to  consider,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  what  I  had  just  done.  'My  God,' 
I  cried,  'the  Church  of  Rome  is  not 
Thy  Church.  To  obey  the  voice  of  my 
conscience,  which  is  Thine,  I  give  it  up. 
AVhen  I  had  the  choice  of  giving  up 
that  Church  or  the  Bible,  I  did  not 
hesitate ;  I  could  not  give  up  Thy  Holy 
AVord.  I  have  given  up  Rome;  but,  () 
Lord,  where  is  Thy  Church?  Where 
must  I  go  to  be  saved?'  Just  then  my 
eyes  fell  on  these  words  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 'Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.' 
'Be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men.'  They 
at  once  brought  a  great  and  delightful 
calm  to  my  soul.  I  said  to  myself, 
'Jesus  has  bought  me,  then  I  am  His. 
My  salvation  must  then  be  a  perfect 
salvation,  and  if  Jesus  has  perfectly 
saved  me  by  shedding  His  blood  on  the 
cross,  I  am  not  saved,  as  I  have 
thought,  and  preached  till  now,  by  my 
penances,  my  prayers  to  Mary  and  the 
saints,  my  confessions  and  indulgences, 
or  the  flames  of  purgatory.'  At  that 
instant  all  the  mummeries  by  which 
the  poor  Roman  Catholics  are  so 
cruelly  deceived — the  chaplets,  indul- 
gences, scapularies,  auricular  confes- 
sion, invocation  of  the  Virgin,  holy 
water,  masses,  purgatory,  etc. — van- 
ished from  my  mind  as  a  huge  tower 
when  struck  at  the  foundation  crumbles 
to  the  ground.  Jesus  alone  remained 
in  mj  mind  as  the  Saviour  of  my  soul." 
Father  Chiniquy  immediately  inti- 
mated his  conversion  to  the  Church  of 
which  he  had  charge,  and  to  his  great 
joy,  the  entire  congregation  of  over 
1,000  persons  severed  their  connection 
with  the  "Church  of  Rome"  along  with 
him.  This  number  rapidly  increased 
till,  on  the  15th  of  April,  18G0,  Father 
Chiniquy  formally  joined  the  Presby- 
terian Church  along  with  2,000  con- 
verts. He  continued  to  be  mightily 
used  in  the  Gospel  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 


A  Southerner  in  the  West 


J.   M.  Dimick 


Chapter  II. 

Colorado  Springs 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  lies  in  the 
shadow  of  Pikes  Peak.  On 
account  of  its  salubrious  climate 
and  ideal  location,  this  city  has  long 
been  the  mecca  of  people  suffer- 
ing with  jndmonary  and  asthmatic 
troubles.  Indeed,  the  popnlation  is 
largely  made  up  of  those  who  have 
been  compelled  to  break  the  ties  which 
bind  their  hearts  to  home  and  friends, 
and  seek  this  place  of  brilliant  sun- 
shine and  life-giving  air.  At  first  their 
longing  for  familiar  haunts  and  faces 
is  almost  beyond  endurance,  but  in 
time  they  come  to  love  the  home  of 
their  adoption  with  such  intensity  that 
happiness  without  the  fascinating 
glimpse  of  hoary  Pikes  Peak  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  I  have  a  friend  from 
Mobile,  Ala.,  who  lived  here  many 
3'ears  during  her  husband's  last  illness 
and  was  grief-stricken  over  being  so 
far  from  her  native  State  and 
loved  friends,  j^et  after  his  death,  when 
she  came  to  live  again  in  our  beautiful 
Southern  city,  her  heart  ever  turned  to 
the  West,  and  soon  she  decided  to 
make  Colorado  Springs  her  permanent 
abiding  place. 

Here  our  "mother  land"  is  well  rep- 
resented also,  Englishmen  are  exceed- 
ingly popular  and  much  copied.  I  do 
not  marvel  at  this,  however,  when  I 
recall  the  many  charms  of  our  cousins 
from  the  other  side.  If  I  had  not  been 
born  in  the  greatest  State  of  our  Union 
and  left  at  home  such  illustrious 
examples  of  everything  noble  and  win- 
ning, I  dare  say  after  my  many  months' 
stay  among  these  delightful  people  I 
should  have  at  least  acquired  the  Eng- 
lish  accent — "don't  cher  know?" 

Xhe  hotels  of  Colorado  Springs  are 


handsome  and  perfect  in  their  appoint- 
ments and  everything  is  done  for  the 
comfort  of  guests,  who  are  made  to 
feel  like  members  of  some  pleasant 
house  party,  until  bills  are  presented ! 
We  of  the  South  are  proud  of  our 
much-talked-of  hospitality,  but  I  must 
confess  I  never  met  with  more  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  than  in  this  city  of 
the  Rockies.  I  treasure  in  my  memory 
many  charming  acquaintances  who 
gave  a  sweetness  to  my  life  in  the 
West,  and  whose  companionship  made 
even  more  attractive  the  countless 
places  of  interest  in  and  around  Colo- 
rado SjDrings. 

The  wallcs  and  drives  are  ideal. 
AVho  can  forget  the  marvelous  beauty 
of  the  approach  to  that  wonderful 
park  called  "Garden  of  the  Gods," 
with  snow-crowned  Pikes  Peak  in  the 
distance  towering  like  some  mountain 
Shakespeare  above  his  fellows?  The 
majestic  "gateway"  of  red  and  brown 
rock,  with  its  yellow  tones  is  a  fitting 
entrance  to  this  pleasiire  ground  of  the 
gods.  As  we  gaze  on  the  curious 
stone  formations  contained  in  this 
magnificent  park  we  marvel  at  the 
mighty  forces  of  Nature  and  long  to 
penetrate  their  mysteries. 

Manitou  Springs,  five  miles  distant, 
are  famed  for  their  health-giving  soda 
and  carbonated  waters,  which  bubble 
from  the  ground  in  greatest  abundance. 
A  draught  from  one  of  these  fountains 
of  life,  satisfied  forever  my  thirst  for 
such  healing.  However,  that  hasty 
decision  may  have  been  reached 
because  I  had  no  illness  to  cure! 
Pretty  Manitou  nestles  like  a  Swiss 
village  high  up  among  the  wild 
mountains;  some  of  its  quaint  cottages 
seem  to  cling  to  the  precipitous  cliffs  in 
a  most  surprising  way.  You  expect 
them  to  roll  down  each  moment,  and 
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hold  your  l>roatli  Avith  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  their  occupants.  This  watch- 
ing and  waiting  for  a  calamity  is  very 
fascinating,  but  a  little  hard  on  one's 
nerves. 

Manitou  boasts  of  palatial  resi- 
dences also.  Many  rich  peojilc  have 
come  here  from  the  East  and  a  number 
of  English  families  have  built  beauti- 
ful homes;  these  with  their  lovely 
flower  gardens  and  green  lawns  make 
ideal  places  in  which  to  pass  one's  life 
and  forget  the  strenuous  world  beyond. 

One  day  great  excitement  prevailed 
among  the  people  of  Colorado  Springs. 
A  strike  was  on  in  the  Crip])le  Creek 
mines.  A  message  was  brought  to  the 
effect  that  a  number  of  men  had  been 
killed  and  wounded,  the  latter  would 
come  liere  for  treatment,  and  that  sol- 
diers were  needed  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance. At  once  our  women,  in  subdued 
tones  and  with  tearful  eyes,  gathered 
the  necessary  articles  for  dressing 
wounds,  and  men  who  had  been  ill  for 
months  threw  back  their  stooping 
shoulders  and  with  gleaming  eyes 
announced  their  intention  of  oroinc: 
immediateh^  to  the  scene  of  bloodshed. 
After  several  days,  this  strike  was 
ended,  only  to  break  out  again  later. 
Allien  will  all  of  these  labor  troubles 
cease?  There  should  be  some  way  to 
bring  about  harmony  between  employ- 
ers and  employees,  and  thus  have  them 
co-operate  in  the  Avork  of  upbuilding 
our  great  country. 

In  recalling  Colorado  days,  there 
ever  comes  to  me  the  picture  of  a  sweet 
young  girl  who  was  the  petted  darling 
of  a  rich  and  aristocratic  family  from 
Philadelphia.  Her  short  life  was 
almost  spent  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  but 
she  did  not  realize  it.  Her  sparkling 
wit  and  charming  personality  made 
willing  slaves  of  men  and  women  alike. 
Fond  of  the  beautiful,  her  gowns  gave 
delight  to  the  most  exacting,  and 
though  no  skilled  musician,  her  rendi- 
tion of  favorite  airs  from  popular 
operas  were  enjoyed  by^  all  who  heard 


her  play.  These  airs  were  always 
bright,  like  my  lady  herself,  and  gave 
no  hint  of  her  sorrowful  future.  Wher- 
ever she  went,  a  large  circle  of  admir- 
oi-s  thronged  her  pathway.  A  sister, 
who  was  many  years  older  and  whose 
thoughts  dwelt  much  on  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  death,  seemed  like  a  little 
grey  or  black  shadow  in  her  sombre 
robes — the  only  dark  spot  in  this  bril- 
liant picture.  A  few  months  after  my 
departure  from  Colorado  Springs,  I 
read  with  a  sigh  that  our  fair  flower 
had  been  transplanted  to  the  world 
beyond  the  stars  and  her  little  grey 
sister  had  entered  a  convent,  where  I 
doubt  not  lier  prayers  still  ascend  for 
the  souls  of  many  she  knew  in  this  but- 
terfly life. 

From  Colorado  Springs  it  is  inter- 
esting to  watch  snow-storms  in  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  There  are  daj^s  when 
Pikes  I*eak  is  bare  and  rugged  with 
not  enough  snow  to  gleam  white  from 
its  lofty  crest.  The  air  seems  warm 
and  close  for  such  an  altitude  as  we 
enjoy  just  below  the  foothills;  soon 
dark  gray  clouds  loom  above  tlie  peak, 
the  atmosphere  becomes  misty  with 
feathery  flakes  and  ere  long,  the  entire 
range  of  mountains  is  wra})ped  in  a 
mantle  of  whiteness;  then  we  long  for 
great  coats  and  ask  for  more  cover  at 
nightfall. 

Hail-storms  also  sweep  down  from 
the  mountains  with  great  fury  and  sud- 
denness. I  remember  going  with  a 
friend  to  attend  a  political  meeting 
one  afternoon.  As  we  walked  along 
the  broad  streets,  shaded  on  either  side 
by  large  cottonwood  trees,  I  took  note 
of  heavy  clouds  which  hung  above  the 
mountains,  but  only  thought  of  snow 
on  their  summit.  The  meeting  was  a 
success  in  every  way,  I  j)resume  from 
the  enthusiasm  manifested  b}'  that  vast 
crowd  assembled  to  hear  and  discuss 
the  weighty  affairs  of  our  nation.  It 
differed  in  some  respects  from  political 
gatherings  at  home,  in  that  women  not 
only     attended,     but     made     splendid 
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addresses.  I  have  ever  contended  that 
women  were  not  created  for  public 
speakers;  first,  on  account  of  preju- 
dice; second,  God  did  not  give  them 
suitable  voices;  they  shriek  when 
endeavoring  to  make  themselves  heard 
in  a  large  building;  third,  they  cannot 
argue,  tliey  simply  assert.  I  was  sur- 
prised, but  not  pleased,  Avhen  I  heard 
logical  discourses  delivered  in  even 
tones  which  could  be  heard  in  every 
portion  of  the  great  structure  used  on 
thsit  occasion.  Who  can  limit  the  pos- 
sibilities of  our  so-called  "weaker  sex," 
Avlien  once  they  bend  their  efforts  in 
any  direction?  My  attention  had  been 
so  concentrated  on  the  heated  debates 
within,  I  failed  to  hear  the  storm 
which  ragect  without,  and  when  the 
meeting  closed  great  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  find  the  streets  streams  of  run- 
nnig  water,  while  banks  of  hailstones 
were  piled  high  on  every  side,  spark- 
ling like  diamonds  in  the  setting  sun. 
Colorado  days  are  redolent  with 
memories  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 
author  of  ''Ramona."  How  she  loved 
this  fair  city,  with  its  glorious  environ- 
ments!     When  health  failed,  she  jour- 


neyed here  from  her  far-away  home  in 
hopes  of  regaining  her  strength.  She 
describes  in  a  most  vivid  way  the  wild 
canons  of  Cheyenne  Mountain.  "Bits 
of  Travel  at  Home"  is  a  bright 
chronicle  of  her  Western  experiences. 
According  to  a  request  expressed  by 
Mrs.  Jackson,  she  was  buried  on  South 
Cheyenne  Mountain,  but  her  remains 
were  finally  interred  at  the  city  ceme- 
tery, as  a  man  who  owned  a  part  of  the 
pathway  leading  to  her  grave,  sought 
to  extort  large  sums  of  money  from 
tourists  who  wished  to  visit  the  last 
resting  place  of  our  distinguished 
writer. 

I  gazed  with  interest  on  the  house 
where  Mrs.  Jackson  lived  and  wrote, 
but  did  not  ask  admittance,  as  it  was 
still  occupied  by  her  husband,  who  is 
happily  married  to  another  Helen 
Hunt,  niece  of  the  novelist. 

I  would  fain  have  wandered  through 
its  memory-haunted  chambers,  but, 
after- all,  are  not  one's  thoughts  better 
tlian  the  walls  in  which  one  lives?  The 
soul  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  dwells  in 
the  beautiful  word-pictures  of  her 
books  and  in  the  children  of  her  fancy. 


Love's  Old  Court 


Norah  Burson 


Nc^er  did  I  think  again  to  see 

Tlmt  old  forsaken  court ^ 
Bright  wings  of  memory  and  of  dreams 

Beguiled  me  to  its  'port; 
But  through  those  halls  that  glittered  once 

With  life  and  joy  and  love 
Was  not  enough  of  light  and  warmth 

To  rest  a  loeary  dove. 
Dark.,  cliiU.,  and  dank^  moss-covered  o'^er — 

Chance  e^en  on  memory  sport? 
I  plucked  not  one  of  the  lychens  off^ 

But  fled  from  Loveh  old  court. 


The  Secret' Instructions  of  the  Jesuits 


A   Letter   to    the    Right    Honorable 
Robert  Walpole,  Esq. 

iFirst   Commissioner    of    His    Majesty's   Treasury,   and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     1723.) 

SIR :  It  might,  perhaps,  be  expected 
that  this  address,  to  one  in  so 
high  a  station,  should,  as  usual, 
consist  of  some  pages  of  panegyric; 
but  performances  of  that  kind  being 
as  much  be3'ond  my  capacity  as  you 
are  above  the  receiving  them  from  me, 
this  presumption  of  mine  will  appear 
to  be  of  a  quite  different  nature.  'Tis 
not  an  author  who  wades  through  a 
sea  of  flattery  to  recommend  himself 
to  a  patron,  but  the  publisher  who 
humbly  acknowledges  the  protection 
you  give  him  against  the  authors; 
those  who  would  think  the  sacrifice  of 
many  thousands  such  little  subjects  as 
me,  but  an  inconsiderable  atonement 
for  this  re-exposing  to  public  view  the 
secret  instructions  of  their  society;  if 
despair  Jias  made  some  take  a  resolu- 
tion to  lay  violent  hands  on  a  sacred 
person,  protected  by  all  laws  divine 
and  human,  sure  no  atom  of  remorse 
can  be  left  to  restrain  their  vengeance 
on  one  of  an  inferior  rank  of  his  peo- 
ple. This  is  what  I  hope  will  justify 
my  offering  to  you  one  of  the  worst 
books  that  ever  was  writ,  which  if  it 
can  become  harmless,  it  is  by  being 
well  known.  Here  is  the  origin  of 
those  schools  wherein  Garnet,  John 
Chastel,  (the  per.son  who  attempted  to 
stab  Henry  IV.  of  France)  and 
Plunket  were  educated.  'Tis  to  you. 
Sir,  chiefly  owing  that  the  last  of 
these  wretches,  instead  of  serving  here 
as  an  example  of  the  blackest  of  crimi- 
nals, is  not  this  day  triumphant  with 
his  confederates,  giving  the  law  to  that 
great  assembly  whose  justice  now 
hangs  over  their  heads. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  submission. 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,         John  Walthoe,  Jr. 


Advertisement  to  the  Reader 

(By  the  London  Publisher.  1723.) 

The  following  masterpiece  of  relig- 
ious policy  was  published  many  yeai*s 
since,  in  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch. 
Mr.  John  Schipper,  a  book.seller  at 
Amsterdam,  bought  one  of  them  at 
Antwerp,  among  other  books,  and 
afterwards  reprinted  it.  The  Jesuits, 
being  informed  that  he  had  pur- 
chased this  book,  demanded  it  back 
from  him;  but  he  had  tlien  sent  it  to 
Holland.  One  of  the  society  who  liv^ed 
at  Amsterdam,  hearing  it  said  soon 
after  to  a  Catholic  bookseller,  by  name 
Van  Eyk,  that  Schipper  was  printing 
a  book  which  concerned  the  Jesuits, 
replied  that  if  it  was  only  the  Rules  of 
the  Society,  he  should  not  be  under 
any  concern,  but  desired  he  would 
inform  himself  what  it  was.  Being 
told  by  the  bookseller  that  it  was  the 
Secret  Instructions  of  the  Society^  the 
good  father,  shrugging  up  his  shoul- 
ders and  knitting  his  brow,  said  that 
he  saw  no  remedy  but  denying  that 
this  piece  came  from  the  society.  The 
reverend  fathers,  however,  thought  ii 
more  advisable  to  purchase  the  wliolc 
edition,  which  they  soon  after  did, 
some  few  copies  excepted.  From  one 
of  these  it  was  afterwards  reprinted, 
with  this  account  prefixed,  which  is 
there  said  to  be  taken  from  two  Roa'an 
Catholics,  men  of  credit. 

Preface 
These  private  instructions  must  be 
carefully  retained  and  kept  by  the 
superiors  in  their  own  hands,  and  by 
them  be  communicated  only  to  a  few 
of  the  professors,  and  when  it  shall  be 
judged  for  the  benefit  of  the  society, 
divulge  some  of  them  to  such  as  are 
non-professors;  but  even  these  must 
be  done  under  the  strictest  ties  of 
secrecy,  and  not  as  rules  committed  to 
writing  by  others,  but  as  deduced 
from  the  experience  of  him  that  die- 
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tates.  And  since  many  of  the  profes- 
sors must  necessarily  from  hence  be 
acquainted  with  these  private  advices, 
the  society  has  therefore,  from  their 
first  establishment,  taken  care  that  no 
one  who  is  in  the  secret  can  betake 
himself  to  any  other  order  but  that  of 
the  Carthusians;  and  this  from  the 
strict  retirement  in  which  they  live 
and  the  inviolable  silence  they  are 
obliged  to ;  which  the  hoh^  see  has  been 
]i]eased  to  confirm. 

The  greatest  care  imaginable  must 
be  also  taken  that  these  instructions 
do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
for  fear,  out  of  envy  to  our  order,  they 
should  give  them  a  sinister  interpre- 
tation. But  if  this  (which  God  for- 
bid!) should  happen,  let  it  be  posi- 
tively denied  that  these  are  the  princi- 
ples of  the  society,  and  such  denial  be 
confirmed  by  those  of  our  members 
which  we  are  sure  know  nothing  of 
them;  by  this  means,  and  by  confront- 
ing these  with  our  public  instructions, 
printed  or  written,  our  credibility  will 
he  established  beyond  opposition. 

Let  the  superiors  also  carefully  and 
warily  inquire  whether  discovery  has 
been  made  of  these  instructions  by  any 
of  our  members  to  strangers;  and  let 
none  transcribe,  or  suffer  them  to  be 
transcribed,  either  for  himself  or 
others,  without  the  consent  of  the  gen- 
eral or  provincial.  And  if  any  one  be 
suspected  of  incapacity  to  keep  such 
important  secrets,  acquaint  him  not  of 
your  suspicion,  but  dismiss  him. 

Chapter  I. 

I.  It  will  be  of  great  importance  for 
the  rendering  our  members  agreeable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where 
they  design  their  settlement,  to  set 
forth  the  end  of  the  society,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  our  statutes, 
which  lay  down :  That  the  society 
ought  as  diligently  to  seek  occasions  of 
doing  good  to  their  neighbors  as  to 
themselves;  wherefore,  let  them  with 
humility  discharge  the  meanest  offices 


in  the  hospitals,  frequently  visit  the 
sick,  the  poor,  and  the  prisoners,  and 
readily  and  indifferently  take  the  con- 
fessions of  all,  that  the  novelty  of  such 
uncommon  and  diffusive  charity  may 
excite  in  the  princii^al  inhabitants  an 
admiration  of  our  conduct  and  forcibly 
draw  them  into  an  affection  for  us. 

II.  Let  it  be  remembered  by  all  that 
the  privilege  to  exercise  the  ministry  of 
this  society  must  be  requested  in  a 
modest  and  religious  manner,  and  that 
they  must  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
gain  chiefly  the  favor  of  such  ecclesi- 
astics and  secular  persons  of  whose 
authority  they  may  stand  in  need. 

III.  Let  them  also  remember  to  visit 
distant  places  where,  having  remon- 
strated the  necessities  of  the  society, 
they  shall  readily  receive  the  most 
inconsiderable  alms,  which  afterwards 
being  bestowed  on  other  objects,  may 
edify  those  which  are  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  our  society,  and  stir 
them  up  to  a  greater  liberality  to  us. 

IV.  Let  all  seem  as  though  they 
breathed  the  same  spirit  and  con- 
sequently learn  the  same  exterior 
behavior,  that  by  such  an  uniformity 
in  so  great  a  diversity  of  men  all  may 
be  edified.  But  if  any  obstinately  per- 
sist in  a  contrary  deportment  let  them 
be  immediately  dismissed  as  dangerous 
persons  and  hurtful  to  the  society. 

V.  At  their  first  settlement  let  our 
members  be  cautious  of  purchasing 
lands,  but  if  they  happen  to  buy  such 
as  are  well  situated  let  this  be  done  in 
the  name  of  some  faithful  and  trusty 
friend.  And  that  our  poverty  may 
have  the  more  colorable  gloss  of  reality 
let  the  purchases  adjacent  to  the  places 
wherein  our  colleges  are  founded  be 
assigned  by  the  provincial  to  colleges 
at  a  distance;  by  which  means  it  will 
be  impossible  that  princes  and  magis- 
trates can  ever  attain  to  a  certain 
knowledge  what  the  revenues  of  the 
society  amount  to. 

VI.  Let  no  places  be  pitched  upon 
by  any  of  our  members  for  founding  a 
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college  but  opulent  cities,  the  end  of 
the  soeiet}'  l)eing  the  imitation  of  our 
blessed  Savior,  who  made  His  prinoi- 
ual  residence  in  the  metropolis  of 
Jiulea,  and  only  transientl}^  visited  the 
less  remarkable  places. 

VII.  I^t  the  greatest  sums  be 
always  extorted  from  widows,  by  fre- 
quent remonstrances  of  our  extreme 
necessities. 

VIII.  In  every  province  let  none  but 
the  principal  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
real  value  of  our  revenues,  and  let 
what  is  contained  in  the  treasury  of 
Rome  be  always  kept  as  an  inviolable 
secret. 

IX.  Let  it  be  publicly  remonstrated 
and  everywhere  declared  by  our  mem- 
bers in  their  private  conversation  that 
the  only  end  of  their  coming  there  was 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  and  the 
good  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants; 
that  thej'  do  all  this  without  the  least 
view  of  reward  or  respect  of  persons, 
and  that  they  are  not  an  incumbrance 
upon  the  people,  as  other  religious 
orders  constantly  are. 

Chapter  II. 

I.  Princes  and  persons  of  distinction 
everywhere  must  by  all  means  be  so 
managed  that  we  may  have  their  ear, 
and  that  will  easily  secure  their  hearts. 
By  which  way  of  proceeding  all  per- 
sons will  become  our  creatures,  and  no 
one  will  dare  to  give  the  society  the 
least  disquiet  or  opposition. 

II.  That  ecclesiastical  persons  gain  a 
great  footing  in  the  favor  of  princes 
and  noblemen  by  winking  at  their  vices 
and  putting  a  favorable  construction 
on  whatever  they  do  amiss,  experience 
con\dnces;  and  this  we  may  observe  in 
their  contracting  of  marriages  with 
their  near  relations  and  kindred  or  the 
like.  It  must  be  our  business  to  encour- 
age such  whose  inclination  lies  this  V7aj 
by  leading  them  up  in  hopes  that 
through  our  assistance  they  may  easily 
obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope; 
and  no  doubt  he'll  readily  grant  it,  if 


proper  reasons  be  urged,  parallel  cases 
produced,  and  opinions  quoted  which 
countenance  such  actions  when  the 
common  good  of  mankind  and  the 
greater  advancement  of  God's  glory 
(which  are  the  only  end  and  design  of 
the  society)  are  pretended  to  be  the  sole 
motives  to  them. 

III.  The  same  must  be  observed 
Avhen  the  prince  happens  to  engage  in 
any  enterprise  which  is  not  equally 
approved  by  all  his  nobility,  for  in 
such  cases  he  must  be  egged  on  and 
excited,  whilst  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
nuist  be  dissuaded  from  opposing  him, 
and  advised  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  pro- 
posals. But  this  must  be  done  only  in 
generals,  always  avoiding  particulars, 
lest,  upon  the  ill-success  of  the  affair, 
the  miscarriage  be  thrown  upon  the 
society.  And  should  ever  the  action  be 
called  in  question  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  instructions  always  read}'^,  plainly 
forbidding  it,  and  these  also  must  be 
backed  with  the  authority  of  some 
senior  members,  who,  being  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  matter,  must  attest 
upon  oath  that  such  groundless  insin- 
uations are  a  malicious  and  base  impu- 
tation on  the  society. 

IV.  'Twill  also  v-ery  much  further 
us  in  gaining  the  favor  of  princes  if 
our  members  artfully  worm  them- 
selves, by  the  interest  of  others,  into 
honorable  embassies  to  foreign  courts 
in  their  l)ehalf,  but  especially  to  the 
Pope  and  great  monarchs,  for  by 
such  opportunities  the}'  will  be  in  a 
capacity  both  to  recommend  themselves 
and  their  society.  To  this  end  there- 
fore let  none  but  thorough  zealots  for 
our  interest  and  persons  well  versed  in 
the  schemes  and  institutions  of  the 
society  be  ever  pitched  upon  for  such 
purposes. 

V.  Above  all,  due  care  must  be  taken 
to  curry  favor  with  the  minions  and 
domestics  of  princes  and  noblemen, 
•whom  by  small  presents  and  many 
offices  of  j)iety  we  may  so  far  bias  as 
by  means  of  them  to  get  faithful  Intel- 
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ligence  of  the  bent  of  their  masters' 
humors  and  inclinations;  thus  will  the 
society  be  the  better  qualified  to  chime 
in  with  all  their  tempers. 

VI.  How  much  the  society  has  bene- 
fited from  their  engagements  in  mar- 
riage treaties  the  houses  of  Austria  and 
Bourbon,  Poland  and  other  kingdoms 
are  experimental  evidences.  Where- 
fore let  such  matches  with  prudence 
be  picked  out  whose  parents  are  our 
friends  and  firml}'  attached  to  our 
interests. 

VII.  Princesses  and  ladies  of  quality 
are  easily  to  be  gained  by  the  influence 
of  the  women  of  the  bedchamber,  for 
which  reason  Ave  must  by  all  means  pay 
a  particular  address  to  these,  for 
liereb}^  there  will  be  no  secrets  in  the 
famil}^  but  Avhat  we  shall  have  fully 
disclosed  to  us, 

VIII.  In  directing  the  consciences  of 
great  men  it  must  be  observed  that  our 
confessors  are  to  follow  the  opinions  of 
those  who  allow  the  greater  latitude  in 
opposition  to  that  of  other  religious 
orders,  that,  their  penitents  being- 
allured  with  the  prospect  of  such 
freedom,  may  readily  relinquish  them 
and  wholly  depend  upon  our  direction 
and  counsel. 

IX.  Princes,  prelates,  and  all  others 
who  are  capable  of  being  signally  ser- 
viceable to  the  order  must  be  favored 
so  far  as  to  be  made  partakers  of  all 
the  merits  of  the  society,  after  a  proper 
information  of  the  high  importance 
of  so  great  a  privilege. 

X.  Let  these  notions  be  cautiously 
and  with  cunning  instilled  into  the 
people :  that  this  societj?^  is  entrusted 
Avith  a  far  greater  poAver  of  absolving, 
eA'en  in  the  nicest  cases;  of  dispensing 
with  fasts;  with  paying  and  demand- 
ing of  deots;  Avith  impediments  of 
matrimony,  and  other  common  matters 
than  am^  other  religious  order.  Which 
insinuations  will  be  of  such  conse- 
quence that  many  of  necessity  must 
have  recourse  to  us,  and  thereb}^  lay 
themselves  under  the  strictest  obli- 
gations. 


XI.  It  Avill  be  very  proper  to  give 
invitations  to  attend  our  sermons  and 
felloAvships,  to  hear  our  orations  and 
declamations,  as  also  to  complement 
them  Avith  A'erses  and  theses,  to  address 
them  in  a  genteel  and  complaisant 
manner,  and  at  proper  opportunities 
to  give  them-  handsome  entertainments. 

XII.  Let  proper  methods  be  used  to 
get  knoAvledge  of  the  animosities  that 
arise  among  great  men,  that  Ave  may 
have  a  finger  in  reconciling  their  dif- 
ferences; for  by  this  means  we  shall 
gradually  become  ac(piainted  Avith 
their  friends  and  secret  afl'airs,  and  of 
necessity  engage  one  of  the  pafties  in 
our  interests. 

XIII.  But  should  discovery  happen 
to  be  made  that  any  person  serves 
either  king  or  prince  Avho  is  not  Avell 
a  fleeted  toAvards  our  society,  no  stone 
must  be  left  unturned  by  our  members, 
or  (Avhich  is  more  j)i'oper)  some  other, 
to  induce  him  by  promises,  favors,  and 
preferments  (Avhich  must  be  procured 
for  him  under  his  king  or  prince)  to 
entertain  a  friendship  for  and  famil- 
iarity Avith  us. 

XIV.  Let  all  be  A'ery  cautious  of 
recommending  or  preferring  such  as 
haA^e  been  dismissed  from  the  societ}^, 
but  especially  those  who  of  their  OAvn 
accord  haA'e  departed  from  it;  for  let 
them  disguise  it  ever  so  cunningly, 
neA'ertheless  they  ahvays  retain  an 
implacable  hatred  against  our  order. 

XV.  Finally,  let  all  Avith  such  art- 
fulness* gain  the  ascendancy  over 
princes,  noblemen,  and  the  magistrates 
of  eA'ery  place  that  they  may  be  ready 
at  our  beck  eA'en  to  sacrifice  their 
nearest  relations  and  most  intimate 
friends  when  we  say  it  is  for  our  inter- 
est and  advantage. 

Chapter  III. 

I.  All  that  has  been  before  men- 
tioned may  in  great  measure  be  applied 
to  these;  and  we  must  also  be  indus- 
trious to  procure  their  faA^or  against 
eA^ery  one  that  opposes  us. 
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II.  Their  authority  and  wisdom 
must  be  courted  for  obtaining  several 
offices  to  be  discharged  by  us;  we  must 
also  make  a  handle  of  their  advice  with 
respect  to  the  contempt  of  riches; 
though  at  the  same  time,  if  their 
secrecy  and  faith  may  be  depended  on, 
we  may  privately  make  use  of  their 
names  in  amassing  temporal  goods  for 
the  benefit  of  the  society. 

III.  They  must  be  also  employed  in 
calming  the  minds  of  the  meaner  sort 
of  people  and  in  wheedling  the  aver- 
sions of  the  populace  into  an  affection 
for  our  society. 

IV.  As  to  bishops,  prelates,  and 
other  su^^erior  ecclesiastics,  they  must 
be  importuned  for  such  things  only  as 
shall  appear  necessary,  and  even  for 
these  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
diversity  of  our  occasions  and  the 
tendency  of  their  inclinations  to 
serve  us, 

V.  In  some  places  it  will  be  suffic- 
ient if  we  can  prevail  with  the  prelates 
and  curates  to  cause  those  under  them 
only  to  bear  a  reverence  to  our  order, 
and  that  they  themselves  will  be  no 
hindrance  to  us  in  the  discharge  of  our 
ministry.  In  others,  where  the  clergy 
are  more  predominant,  as  in  Germany, 
Poland,  etc.,  they  must  be  addressed 
with  the  profoundest  respect,  that  by 
their  and  the  princes'  authority  mon- 
asteries, parishes,  priories,  patronages, 
foundatioss  of  masses,  and  religious 
places  may  be  drawn  into  our  clutches; 
and  this  is  no  hard  matter  to  be 
obtained  in  those  places  where  Roman 
Catholics  are  intermixed  with  heretics 
and  schismatics.  And  for  the  better 
effecting  of  this  it  will  be  of  great 
importance  to  remonstrate  to  these  pre- 
lates the  prodigious  advantage  and 
merit  there  will  be  in  changes  of  this 
sort,  which  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  priests,  seculars,  and  monks.  But 
should  they  be  prevailed  upon,  their 
zeal  must  then  be  rewarded  with  public 
commendations  and  the  memory  of  the 
action  transmitted  in  writing  to  latest 
posterity. 


VI.  In  prosecution  of  the  same  end, 
we  must  engage  such  prelates  to  make 
use  of  us  both  for  confessors  and  coun- 
sellors; and  if  they  at  any  time  aim  at 
higher  preferment  from  the  see  of 
Rome  their  pretensions  nnist  be  backed 
with  such  strong  interest  of  our  friends 
in  every  place  as  Ave  shall  be  almost 
sure  not  to  meet  with  a  disappoint- 
ment. 

VII.  Due  care  must  also  be  taken  by 
such  of  our  members  who  have  inter- 
course with  bishops  and  princes  that 
the  society,  when  these  found  either 
colleges  or  parochial  churches,  may 
always  have  the  power  of  presenting 
vicars  for  the  "cure  of  souls,  and  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  place  for  the 
time  being  be  appointed  curate,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  grasp  the  whole  gov- 
ernment of  the  church,  and  its  parish- 
ioners by  that  means  become  such  vas- 
sals to  us  that  we  can  ask  nothing  of 
them  that  they  will  dare  to  deny  us. 

VIII.  "\Mierever  the  governors  of 
academies  hamper  our  designs  or  the 
Roman  Catholics  or  heretics  oppose  us 
in  our  foundations  we  must  endeavor 
by  the  prelates  to  secure  the  principal 
pulpits,  for  b}'  this  means  the  society  at 
least  may  some  time  or  other  have  an 
opportunity  of  remonstrating  their 
wants  and  laying  open  their  neces- 
sities. 

IX.  The  prelates  of  the  church 
above  all  others  must  be  mightily 
caressed  when  the  affair  of  canoniza- 
tion of  an}^  of  our  members  is  upon  the 
foot,  and  at  such  a  time  letters  by  all 
means  must  be  procured  from  princes 
and  noblemen,  by  whose  interest  the 
matter  may  be  promoted  at  the  court 
of  Rome. 

X.  If  ever  it  happen  that  prelates  or 
noblemen  are  emploA'ed  in  embassies, 
all  caution  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
them  from  using  any  religious  order 
that  opposes  ours,  lest  their  disaffection 
to  us  should  be  infused  into  their  mas- 
ters, and  the}'  propagate  it  among  the 
provinces  and  cities  where  we  reside. 
And  if  ever  ambassadors  of  this  kind 
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pass  through  provinces  or  cities  where 
we  have  colleges,  let  them  be  received 
with  all  due  marks  of  honor  and 
esteem,  and  as  handsomely  entertained 
as  religious  decency  can  possibly 
admit  of. 

Chapter  IV. 

I.  Let  the  members  of  our  society 
direct  princes  and  great  men  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  seem  to  have 
nothing  else  in  view  but  the  promotion 
of  God's  glory;  and  advise  them  what 
they  themselves  are  willing  to  comply 
with;  for  their  aim  must  not,  immedi- 
ately, but  by  degrees  and  insensibly,  be 
directed  towards  political  and  secular 
dominion. 

II.  We  must  therefore  often  incul- 
cate into  them  that  honors  and  prefer- 
ments in  the  State  should  always  be 
conferred  according  to  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice ;  that  God  is  very  much  offended  at 
princes  when  they  any  ways  derogate 
from  this  principle,  and  are  hurried 
awaj^  by  the  impulse  of  their  passions. 
In  the  next  place,  our  members  must 
with  gravity  protest  and  in  a  solemn 
manner  affirm  that  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  is  what  they  with 
reluctance  interfere  in;  and  that  the 
duty  of  their  office  obliges  them  often 
to  speak  such  truths  as  they  would 
otherwise  omit.  When  this  point  is 
once  gained  care  must  be  taken  to  lay 
before  them  the  several  virtues  persons 
should  be  furnished  with,  who  are  to 
be  admitted  into  public  employs,  not 
forgetting  slyly  to  recommend  to  them 
such  as  are  sincere  friends  to  our 
order;  but  this  must  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  immediately  to  come 
from  us  (unless  the  princes  enjoin  it), 
for  it  may  be  effected  with  a  far  better 
grace  by  such  as  are  their  favorites  and 
familiars. 

III.  Wherefore,  let  the  confessors 
and  preachers  belonging  to  our  order 
be  informed  by  our  friends  of  persons 
proper  for  every  office,  and  above  all 
such    as    are    our  benefactors,    whose 


names  let  them  always  carefully  keep 
by  them,  that  when  proper  opportuni- 
ties occur  they  may  be  palmed  upon  the 
prince  by  the  dexterity  of  our  members 
or  their  agents. 

IV.  Let  the  confessors  and  preachers 
always  remember,  with  complaisance 
and  a  winning  address,  to  sooth  princes, 
and  never  give  them  the  least  offense  in 
their  sermons  or  private  conversations; 
to  dispossess  their  minds  of  all  imagin- 
ary doubts  and  fears,  and  exhort  them 
principally  to  faith,  hope,  and  political 
justice. 

V.  Let  them  seldom  or  never  accept 
of  small  presents  for  their  own  private 
use,  but  rather  recommend  the  common 
necessities  of  the  province  or  college. 
At  home,  let  chambers  plainly  fur- 
nished content  them;  and  let  them  not 
appear  in  showy  dresses,  but  be  ready 
at  every  turn  to  administer  their 
ghostly  advice  to  the  meanest  person 
about  the  palace;  lest  they  give  others 
occasion  to  believe  they  are  willing  to 
be  helpful  to  none  but  the  great. 

VI.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of 
an}^  person  in  post,  let  them  take 
timely  care  to  get  some  friend  of  our 
society  preferred  in  his  room;  but  this 
must  be  cloaked  with  such  cunning  and 
management  as  to  avoid  giving  the 
least  suspicion  of  our  intending  to 
usurp  the  prince's  authority;  for  this 
reason  (as  has  been  already  said)  we 
ourselves  must  not  appear  in  it,  but 
make  a  handle  of  the  artifice  of  some 
faithful  friends  for  effecting  our 
designs,  whose  power  may  screen  them 
from  the  envy  which  might  otherwise 
fall  heavier  upon  the  society. 

Chapter  V. 

I.  We  must  not  be  discouraged  or 
beat  down  by  this  sort  of  men,  but  take 
proper  opportunities,  demonstrably  to 
convince  princes  and  others  in  author- 
ity who  are  any  vfnj  attached  to  our 
interest,  that  our  order  contains  the 
perfection  of  all  others,  excepting  only 
their  cant  and  outward  austerity  of  life 
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and  dress;  but  if  another  order  should 
claim  preeminence  in  any  particular, 
that  'tis  ours  which  shines  with  the 
greatest  lustre  in  the  church  of  God. 

II.  Let  the  defects  of  other  religious 
orders  be  diligently  canvassed  and 
remarked,  and,  after  full  discovery, 
gradually  publish  to  our  faithful 
friends,  but  always  with  prudence  and 
a  seeming  sorrow;  and  let  it  be  pre- 
tended, that  'tis  not  in  their  power  to 
acquit  themselves  so  happily  as  we, 
even  in  the  discharge  of  those  functions 
which  are  common  to  us  both. 

III.  But  far  greater  efforts  must  be 
nuide  against  those  who  attempt  setting 
up  schools  for  the  education  of  youth 
in  })laces  where  any  of  our  members  do 
the  same  already  with  honor  and 
advantage.  And  in  this  case  princes 
and  magistrates  must  be  told  that  such, 
unless  timely  prevented,  M'ill  certainly 
prove  nurseries  of  tumults  and  sedi- 
tions; for  children,  from  different 
methods  of  instruction,  must  neces- 
sarily imbibe  different  principles;  and 

(to  be  con 


lastly,  we  must  persuade  them  that  no 
societv  but  ours  is  qualified  for  dis- 
charging an  oft'ice  of  so  great  impor- 
tance. 

VI.  And  should  these  religious 
orders  jDrocure  license  from  the  Pope, 
or  obtain  recommendations  from  cardi- 
nals, our  members  must  oppose  these 
by  the  interest  of  princes  and  noble- 
men, who  should  inform  his  holiness  of 
the  merits  of  our  society,  and  its 
capacity  for  the  peaceful  education  of 
youth;  and  let  this  be  corroborated  by 
testimonies  from  the  magistrates  of  the 
place  concerning  the  good  Ix^havior  and 
faithful  instruction  of  such  as  are  com- 
mitted to  our  care. 

V.  In  the  meantime  let  our  members 
be  mindful  to  give  the  public  some 
signal  instances  of  their  virtue  and 
learning  by  directing  their  pupils  in 
the  presence  of  the  gentry,  magistrates, 
and  populace,  in  their  several  studies, 
or  engaging  them  in  the  performance 
of  some  other  scholastic  exercises 
proper  for  gaining  public  applause. 

TINUED.) 


Household  Gods 


J.  H.  Macnair 

{In  London  Spectator) 


The  haJjy  takes  to  her  bed  at  night 

A  one-eyed  rabbit,  that  once  wa^  white; 

A  watch  that  came  from  a  cracker^  I  think; 

And  a  lidless  inkpot  that  never  held  ink. 

And  the  secret  is  locked  in  her  tiny  breast 

Of  why  she  loves  these  and  leaves  the  rest. 

And  I  give  a  loving  glance  as  I  go 

To  three  brass  pots  on  a  shelf  in  a  row; 

To  my  grandf other'' s  grandfather'' s  loving-cup 

And  a  bandy-legged  chair  I  once  picked  up. 

And  I  caiTbt.,  for  the  life  of  m€,  make  you  see 

Why  just  these  things  are  a  part  of  me! 


The  Rights  of  the  Common  People 

(Speech  delivered  by  the   late  TKos.  N.  Smyly.  representing  Norwood  College,  in  contest  at  Montgomery.  Ala.) 


WHO  are  the  common  people,  and 
what  part  have  they  in  this 
AYorkl  of  action?    Public  opin- 
ion    says     of     them:     "They     are    a 
motly    "mass    of     humanity,— laboring 
today  for  what  they  consumed  yester- 
day ;  aspiring  not  to  the  future,  living 
oniy  in  the  present;  deserving  not   the 
rights  of    lofty    citizenship,    meriting 
only  the  privileges  of  serfdom."    But 
the    impartial    consideration    of  Truth 
reveals  a  far  different  idea.    Was  it  not 
the     plain,    common     citizen    of    the 
United  States  who,  with  his  rifle  won 
the  land  in  which  we  live;  with  his  axe 
conquered  the    forest;    with    his  spade 
reclaimed  the    marsh;    with    his  saw, 
plane,  and  hammer    built    the    home? 
Was  it  not  the  same  plain  citizen  who, 
with  pick  and  shovel,  delved  into  the 
secret  parts  of  the  earth  and  revealed 
the  stores  of  wealth  hidden  there  from 
the  foundations  of  the  world?    Was  it 
not  this  same  plain  citizen  whose  life 
was  sacrificed  on    the    field    of  battle, 
whose  blood  was  shed  in  the  cause  we 
love? 

Then  why  should  not  the  rights  of 
the  common  people  be  considered?  No 
class  of  people  has  a  right  to  feel 
prouder  than  they.  Every  mansion  in 
your  beautiful  city  is  an  evidence  of 
their  skill;  every  temple  which  accom- 
modates the  worshipmg  hosts  of  our 
great  nation  is  a  testimonial  to  their 
zeal ;  every  field  which  bears  today  the 
coming  harvest  which  must  feed  the 
hungry  tomorrow  is  a  witness  to  their 
power.  Not  an  hour  in  any  day,  from 
early  dawn  till  evening  twilight,  when 
the  hum  of  the  spindle  in  the  factory 
and  the  ring  of  the  anvil  in  the  shop 
cease  to  speak  of  their  toil;  not  for  a 
moment  do  the  splendid  results  of  their 
labors  pause  in  relating  the  story  of 
their  worth.  In  every  transaction  of 
commerce  there  is  the  presence  of  their 


vitality ;  in  every  triumph  of  manufac- 
ture they  are  the  marshalled  forces;  in 
every  promotion  of  agriculture  they 
are  the  sole  dependence.  Yea,  upon 
what  other  basis  than  the  labor  of  the 
common  people  have  the  statesman's 
dreams  of  our  national  development 
been  realized,  in  the  lifting  of  the 
marble  from  its  quarry,  the  coal,  iron, 
silver  and  gold  from  mines  hitherto 
unknown  to  man;  in  the  developing  of 
new  centers  of  commerce,  and  in  the 
establishing  of  great  cities  of  wealth, — 
a  development  which  has  brought 
abundance  and  the  possible  blessings 
thereof :  Peace,  contentment,  fraternity, 
happy  homes,  enlightened  people? 

Without  the  untiring  zeal,  the  incal- 
culable strength,  the  never-ceasing 
vitality  and  vigor  of  those  whom  we 
term  "common  people,"  this  world 
would  be  a  passive  multitude,  devoid 
of  life  and  action.  Surely,  as  I  look 
into  your  faces,  not  one  of  you,  my 
friends,  would  proclaim  as  unworthy 
of  consideration  the  rights  of  those  who 
have  thrown  themselves  upon  the  altar 
of  sacrifice,  and  bearing  the  burdens  of 
the  many,  have  transformed  a  sleeping 
wilderness  into  a  nation  whose  majesty 
and  glory  were  never  surpassed. 

As  for  the  rights  they  merit,  a  defi- 
nite verdict  has  been  rendered :  "They 
should  get  all  the  creations  of  their 
labor,  giving  due  allowance  for  mate- 
rial and  the  use  of  capital."  The  pro- 
ducer should  prosper  in  just  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  his  production. 
Although  some  may  deny  him  any  por- 
tion of  the  profits  on  his  labor,  still  no 
fair-minded  citizen  would  deprive  him 
of  a  sufficiency  of  food,  clothing  and 
lodging  for  his  daily  needs,  and  a  suf- 
ficiency of  leisure  for  preserving  the 
body  and  cultivating  the  mind.  Yet, 
every  effort  they  have  made  to  secure 
for  themselves  these  rights  has  been  a 
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struggle;  every  concession  has  been 
stained  with  blood.  No  chain  has  been 
struck  from  the  limbs  of  fettered 
labor,  save  at  the  cost  of  some  brave 
man's  life. 

But  who  regards  the  rights  of  the 
common  j^cople?  Do  our  laws  give 
them  protection?  Nay,  the  legislator 
and  the  capitalist  combine  to  crush 
them.  While  we  hear  the  cry,  "Over- 
production of  food,"  we  see  men  go 
hungering  through  our  streets.  Again, 
the  cry  is  made,  "Overproduction  of 
goods,"  and  we  see  shrinking  women 
and  feeble  children,  shivering  on  their 
wa}^  to  places  of  labor,  so  scantily  clad 
that  suffering  speaks  in  every  line  of 
their  pinched  and  haggard  faces. 
While  the  earth  quivers  every  second 
with  falling  timbers,  and  the  hum  of 
the  saw  is  heard  in  every  forest,  we  see 
thousands  of  laborers  sheltering  their 
families  in  wretched  hovels,  through 
Avhose  sunken  roof  patters  the  rain, 
through  wnose  gaping  cracks  steals  the 
bitter  cola.  There  are  millions  among 
us  who  never  know  what  it  is  to  have 
sufficient  food,  raiment  and  shelter. 
Yea,  more  than  this,  we  see  innocent 
children  perishing  for  the  lack  of  air. 

"Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with 

Science,  glorying  in  the  Time, 
City  children   soak    and   blacken    soul 

and  sense  in  city  slime? 
There     among    the     glooming     alleys 

Progress  halts  on  palsied  feet. 
Crime  and  hunger  cast  our  maidens  on 

the  street. 
There  the  master  scrimps  his  haggard 

sempstress  of  her  daily  bread. 
There  a  single   sordid   attic   holds  the 

living  and  the  dead. 
There   the   smouldering   fire   of   fever 

creeps  across  the  rotted  floor 
And  the  crowded  couch  of  incest  in  the 

warrens  of  the  poor." 

And  who  does  not  know  that  thou- 
sands of  women  stitch  their  lives  out  in 
filthy    sweat-shops,    or    are    driven  by 


unmerciful  poverty  into  hopeless  dens 
of  vice? 

"With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt, 
And  still  with    a    voice    of  dolerous 
pitch. 

She  sang  the  'Song  of  the  Shirt' 

"Oh,  men,  with  sisters  dear! 

Oh,  men,  with  mothers  and  wives! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out. 

But  human  creatures'  lives! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch. 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt. 
Sewing  at  once  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt." 

Again,  we  see  men  all  bowed  and 
bent,  toiling  all  their  lives  at  heavy 
tasks,  never  having  a  rest  from  the 
galling  yoke,  never  out  of  sight  of  the 
yawning  pit  of  pauperism. 

"Is  this    the    dream    He  dreamed  who 

shaped  the  suns 
xVnd  pillared  the  blue  firmament  with 

light? 
Down  all  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last 

gulf 
There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than 

this— 
More    tongued    with    censure     of    the 

world's  blind  greed — 
More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for 

the  soul — ■ 
More     frought   with    menace    to    the 

universe. 

O   masters,    lords,    and    rulers  in   all 

lands, 
How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this 

man  ? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that 

hour 
AATien  whirlwinds    of    rebellion    shake 

the  world? 
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How  Avill  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with 

kings — 
AVith  those    who    shajDcd    him    to  the 

thing  he  is — 
AAHien  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to 

God, 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries?" 

The  cause  of  these  conditions,  my 
friends,  may  be  attributed  to  many 
things.    Allow  me  to  mention  three : 

1.  First,  public  opinion  condemns 
the  common  people.  This  is  an  irre- 
sistible power,  the  influence  of  which 
has  been  felt  throughout  the  ages.  But 
do  we  have  to  look  back  to  the  pages  of 
ancient  history  that  we  may  find  the 
powerful  influence  of  public  opinion 
exerting  itself  in  crushing  the  weak 
and  helpless?  No.  Picture  the  condi- 
tions in  Ji^ngland  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, not  in  a  time  of  feudal  ignorance 
or  of  savage  anarchy,  but  in  modern 
times,  when  Education  spoke  in  her 
universities,  when  Christianity  knelt 
in  her  temples.  'NAliat  do  we  see? 
Women  and  children  in  servitude  and 
bondage,  suttering  untold  misery  in 
the  mines,  toiling  unceasingly,  without 
ever  seeing  the  light  of  day,  without 
ever  breathing  the  sweet  air,  of  enjoj^- 
ing  Heaven's  gracious  gift  of  freedom. 
During  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years 
seventy-six  thousand  men  are  hanged 
on  the  gallows, — not  because  thej  are 
criminals,  but  because  they  are  without 
work,  and  have  no  food;  because  they 
ask  help  of  their  fellow-men;  for  their 
wives  lie  sick  at  home  and  their  chil- 
dren cry  for  bread.  The  cruel,  bloody 
monster,  on  whose  head  rests  this 
crime,  was  the  ofl'icial  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  who  even  dared  to  call 
himself  '"Defender  of  the  Faith," — the 
faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
never  in  all  His  ministry  possessed  a 
home,  nor  laid  up  today  that  which  He 
would  eat  tomorrow. 

But  what  of  conditions  existing  in 
our  own  land  today?  Public  opinion 
unhesitatingly  sanctions   the    existence 


of  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  is  quite 
willing  that  one  privileged  corporation 
receive  greater  net  profits  than  can  be 
earned  by  ten  million  workers  on  five 
million  farms.  And  yet,  if  labor  com- 
bines to  say  when  and  for  whom  it 
shall  work,  eveiy where  we  hear  the 
cry,  "Conspiracy."  The  manufacturer 
can  fix  extortionate  prices  on  his  goods, 
and  compel  the  consumer  to  pay  them ; 
the  producer  has  not  the  right  to  say 
what  the  productions  of  his  labor  shall 
bring,  but  is  forced  to  receive  what- 
ever his  master  is  willing  to  give. 

2.  Then,  our  laws  disregard  the 
rights  of  the  common  people.  Legisla- 
tion protects  capital,  but  oppresses 
those  who  produce  it.  To  competitive 
capital  our  Government  says,  "Stay 
out!"  To  competitive  labor  is  the  cor- 
dial invitation,  "Come  in!"  For  the 
trust  magnate  our  tariff  laws  provide 
unlimited  protection,  and  for  his 
enrichment,  heavily  burdens  the  com- 
mon people, — those  hornj'^-handed  sons 
of  toil,  who  have  produced  the  wealth 
of  this  Republic,  whose  brawn  and 
muscles  and  patriotism  have  made  this 
the  richest,  the  grandest,  the  most  glo- 
rious country  under  the  shining  sun  ! 

In  the  name  of  the  God  of  Justice,  is 
this  right?  If  the  earth  is  only  a  bat- 
tlefield in  which  the  divine  Creator 
intended  that  the  strong  battalion 
should  always  trample  the  weak,  then 
the  success  of  the  plan  is  gratifying. 
But  if  this  earth  was  intended  by  a 
common  Father  as  the  home  of  His 
children,  and  if  it  was  His  divine  pur- 
pose that  each  of  those  children  should 
find  food,  raiment  and  shelter  in  return 
for  his  labor,  then  this  plan  is  at  pres- 
ent a  failure. 

3.  The  third  cause  is  this:  There  is 
a  spirit  of  antagonism  existing  between 
capital  and  labor.  Each  has  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  other's  worth, — a  mis- 
conception which  leads  to  hostility  and 
warfare.  Capital,  by  far  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two,  smites  its  weaker 
ojDponent    without    mercy.     Hence,  we 
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see  bound  in  the  shackles  of  poverty, 
strong,  industrious  men,  whose  unceas- 
ing toil  should  make  them  rich.  We 
behold  the  pale  faces  of  noble-hearted 
women, — hungry  and  sick,  wasted  and 
wan — Avhose  fidelity  and  perseverance 
present  to  the  world  just  claims  to  the 
comforts  of  life.  We  vicAV  a  still  more 
horrible  sight:  the  lives  of  bright  boys 
and  girls,  the  flower  of  our  youth, 
cursed  with  ignorance  and  the  lack  of 
culture.  The  long  hours  of  labor 
imposed  by  the  capitalist  deprive  the 
common  people  of  the  privilege  of 
recreation,  of  the  advantages  of  social 
intercourse,  and  of  the  opportunities  of 
self-government.  How  can  men  lift 
themselves,  when  they  have  no  leisure 
to  improve  the  mind,  to  recuperate  the 
body,  and  to  frame  those  moral  and 
social  relations  which  elevate  men 
above  the  brutes? 

Then,  on  behalf  of  the  plain,  com- 
mon people  of  our  land,  I  appeal  to 
you, — you  Avho  reside  in  this,  the  most 
cultured  city  of -our  State;  you  Avho 
hold  sacred  to  your  hearts  the  thought 
of  freedom,  the  thought  of  home;  you 
Avhose  fathers  planted  the  trees  of 
human  liberty,  and  left  the  sacred 
torch  of  freedom  burning:  let  us  allow 
this  hallowed  tree  to  stand;  let  us 
cause  this  sacred  torch  to  burn  anew 
in  the  hearts  of  men.    Let  every  man. 


young  and  old,  give  earnest  heed  to 
this  question,  and  spread  before  the 
people  facts  which  cannot  be  denied, 
arguments  which  challenge  reply,  prin- 
ciples which  defy  criticism.  Then,  let 
us  hold  up  before  all  the  world  the 
chains  of  the  mistreated  laborer,  and 
ask  for  his  freedom;  let  us  show  his 
wounds  and  ask  sympathy,  for  with  the 
master-key  of  sympathy  the  door  of 
every  human  heart  can  be  opened;  let 
us  lift  on  high  the  pale  faces  of  his 
children  with  the  curse  of  ignorance 
blighting  their  lives,  and  a  thrill  of 
pity  will  strike  through  the  great 
heart  of  the  world ! 

As  those  who  love  the  right  and 
abhor  the  wrong,  let  us,  in  hearty 
approbation  of  rectitude  and  justice, 
seek  to  change  public  opinion,  before 
whose  frownmg  face  the  boldest 
leader  weakens,  before  whose  silent 
aversion  the  bravest  chief  quails  and 
cowers.  Let  us  seek  to  rectify  the  laws 
enacted  with  an  eager  desire  to  favor 
the  strong  and  oppose  the  weak.  I^et 
us  labor  with  an  unselfish  zeal  to 
establish  that  perfect  harmony,  which 
knows  no  conflict,  which  recognizes  no 
strife.  God  speed  the  day  when  in 
every  heart  there  shall  be  planted  that 
true  spirit  of  brotherhood,  so  beauti- 
fully revealed  in  the  life  of  Him,  who 
is  friend  alike  to  the  rich  and  to  the 
poor! 


A  Series  of  Open  Letters  to  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  James  Gibbons 


No.  5 


Your  Eminence, 

HOW  could  3'ou  have  the  heart  to 
advise  3'our  priest-ridden  peo- 
ple to  renominate  and  re-elect 
Mr.  Taft? 

How  could  you  consistently  do  it? 

You  are  continually  assuring  "the 
world'"'  that  your  church  deals  with 
things  spiritual,  only,  and  that  you  do 
not  mix  religion  Avith  politics.  Yet 
you  never  fail  to  take  a  hand  in  a 
national  election.  AH-  of  you  priests 
do  it.  From  the  pulpit  itself,  your 
petticoat  prelates  tell  their  parishion- 
ers how  to  vote. 

For  example,  the  New  York  priests 
told  their  congregations  to  oppose  the 
election  of  Gaynor.  They  preached 
murderous  sermons  against  him.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  one  of  your 
priest-ridden  fanatics  tried  to  murder 
him,  and  came  near  doing  it.  I  asked 
you,  Cardinal,  to  give  us  the  name  of 
the  priest  who  was  Gallaher's  accom- 
plice.    You  retnain  silent. 

Over  the  identity  of  that  murderous 
cleric,  you  throw  the  mantle  of  your 
clerical  protection.  That  leaves  you  in 
a  bad  light,  Cardinal. 

Another  example  of  priestly  inter- 
ference in  politics  was  given  in  Mil- 
waukee. In  that  cit}',  the  priests  not 
only  preached  "against  Ma^'or  Berger, 
but  personally  conducted  the  voters  to 
the  polls. 

It  was  a  fine  American  spectacle,  to 
see  the  male  hens  leading  the  female 
hens  to  the  ballot  box. 


Let  me  tell  Your  Eminence  about 
the  most  recent  exhibition  of  the  reso- 
lute activity  of  3'our  church  in  our 
politics. 


The  Tenth  Congressional  district  of 
Georgia  is  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Richmond,  Columbia,  Lincoln, 
McDuffie,  Warren,  Glascock,  Talia- 
ferro, Hancock,  Baldwin  and  AVil- 
kinson. 

As  you  know  quite  well,  the  city  of 
Augusta  is  situated  in  the  county  of 
Richmond.  In  Augusta,  there  is  a 
stationary  number  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Their  registered  vote  is  less 
than  000.  The  non-Catholic  vote  is 
about  4,000.  There  is  practically  no 
Romanist  vote  in  the  other  counties  of 
the  district. 

In  the  contest,  this  year,  there  were 
two  candidates.  One  of  them  is  a 
drunkard,  a  gambler,  a  libertine,  a 
man  who  uses  money  and  whiskey  in 
every  campaign.  The  other  is  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  guilty  of  no  vices  or 
crimes,  able,  cultured  and  consci- 
entious. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  he  was  serving 
in  Congress.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
use  of  lies,  money  and  Avhiskey.  His 
own  county  of  Richmond  gave  him 
a  large  majority.  His  numerical 
majority  in  the  entire  district  was 
2,800.  But  the  county-units  were 
against  him,  and  the  county-units 
controlled. 

As  I  say,  he  entered  the  race  this 
year.  He  confidently  expected  the  sup- 
port of  his  own  county.  He  had  no 
suspicion  that  his  Roman  Catholic 
friends  and  neighbors  would  savagely 
antagonize  him. 

In  the  years  gone  by,  he  had  cour- 
ageously spoken  against  religious 
intolerance,  in  favor  of  the  Catholic 
minority  of  Augusta. 

A  copy  of  his  address  was  sent  to 
you,  Cardinal,  by  one  of  the  delighted 
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Augusta  Komanists,  and  you  wrote 
back  that  you  considered  it  one  of  the 
most  original  and  forcible  speeches  on 
tiiat  subject  that  you  had  ever  read. 

You  Komanists  are  always  favorable 
to  religious  toleration  where  you  are  in 
the  minority  and  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

You  are  never  favorable  to  religious 
liberty  where  you  are  in  the  majority 
and  can  f)ersecute. 

Is  it  not  so,  Cardinal?  If  not, 
please  cite  me  to  some  history  to  the 
contrary. 

The  Congressional  candidate  to 
whom  I  allude  is  the  Hon.  AVilliam  II. 
Fleming. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  in  his 
home  county  of  Kichmond  that  I 
meant  to  support  him,  his  Romanist 
friends  and  neighbors  banded  together, 
almost  to  a  man,  in  the  bitterest  oppo- 
sition. 

They  do  not  claim  that  he  has  ever 
said  or  done  a  single  thing  to  offend 
them.  They  do  not  deny  that  he  is  the 
fittest  nian  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress. 

But  because  I,  also,  considered  him 
the  fittest  man,  they  were  determined 
to  work  and  vote  for  the  unfit  man. 

So  exceedingly  disagreeable  a  local 
situation  was  thereby  created,  that  Mr. 
Fleming — a  man  of  sensitiveness,  easily 
affected  by  environment — has  aban- 
doned the  contest. 

In  a  letter  which  was  widely  pub- 
lished, he  puts  his  withdrawal  on  two 
grounds : 

(1)  The  rabid  opposition  of  the  GOO 
Romanists,  led  by  one  Dan  Fogarty: 

(2)  The  certainty  that  his  opponent 
was  flooding  the  district  with  money. 

We  will  not  discuss  the  question  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Fleming  was  too  sensi- 
tive and  too  quick  to  capitulate — tJuit 
is  not  germane. 

The  point  is,  that  the  Romanist 
minority^  in  one  town  of  the  Tenth 
Congressional  has  virtually  declared 
that  no  man  who  secures  my  support 
shall  escape  their  venomous  hostility. 

If  a  Romanist  minority  persecutes  in 


that  extreme  manner,  what  would  they 
do,  if  they  were  in  the  majority? 

Returning  to  my  original  question — 

How  could  3'ou  have  the  heart  to 
virtually  command  Romanist  voters  to 
renominate  and  re-elect  Mr.  Taft? 

He  is  the  most  obstinate  enemy  of 
the  common  people  that  has  ever  occu- 
pied the  White  House.  He  is  the  most 
pliant  tool  of  the  exploiters  of  the 
people  who  ever  took  the  oath  of 
oft'ice. 

According  to  the  Tariff  Board 
expert,  R.  K.  McLea,  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  which  Mr.  Taft  approved, 
has  already  robbed  the  consumers  to 
the  extent  of  $5,000,000,000. 

Cardinal,  that  detestable  law  puts  a 
tax  of  165  per  cent,  upon  the  poor 
man's  blanket. 

It  puts  a  tax  of  250  per  cent,  upon 
the  poor  man's  overcoat. 

It  puts  such  a  tax  on  common  cloth- 
ing that  it  more  than  doubles  the 
normal  price. 

On  all  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
the  people  7nust  purchase,  that  infernal 
law  doubles  the  price.  Hence,  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Hence,  the  starving 
man,  woman  and  child.  Hence,  the 
despairing  suicide.  Hence,  the  boy 
and  girl  driven  to  vice  and  crime. 

Want  does  not  reach  you  in  your 
palatial  home.  Cardinal. 

Wojit  does  not  reach  President  Taft 
with  his  $350,000  to  live  on — salary 
and  extra  allowances. 

But,  Cardinal,  ^Yant  does  linger 
about  the  homes  of  millions  of  your 
fellow  creatures,  like  a  wolf  that  will 
not  go  aAvay,  and  which  threatens  to 
devour. 

Cardinal,  how  could  you  interfere  in 
politics,  for  a  President  who  will  not 
suffer  Congress  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  a  pillaged  people? 

How  could  you  become  the  ally  of 
this  President  who,  more  than  all 
others,  has  helped  the  strong  to  rob  the 
weak,  the  privileged  Few  to  despoil 
the  Many? 


Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens 


Zeno  I.  Fitzpatrick,  A.B.,  A.M. 


ALEXANDEE  HAMILTON  STE- 
PHENS was  born  Eeb.  11,  1812, 
in  what  was  then  Wilkes,  but 
now  Taliaferro  County,  Georgia,  near 
the  town  of  Crawfordville.  It  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that  he  and  his 
most  intimate  friend,  the  illustrious 
Kobert  Toombs,  should  have  been  born 
in  the  same  county.  INIr.  Stephens  was 
born  .of  poor,  but  honest  and  highly 
respectable  parents.  He  sprang  from 
Irish  stock  and  was  fond  of  boasting 
of  the  fact.  His  parents  named  him 
simply  "Alexander."  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  by  an  excellent 
teacher  and  worthy  man  by  the  name 
of  Hamilton,  and  in  appreciation  of 
the  interest  taken  in  him  by  this  pre- 
ceptor he  added  Hamilton  as  his 
middle  name.  He  was  not  named  for 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  noted  New 
York  statesman  and  financier,  wdio  was 
killed  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  as 
many  people  imagine.  Our  subject 
belonged  to  a  different  school  of  poli- 
tics from  the  distinguished  New 
Yorker. 

Mr.  Stephens's  father  was  a  poor 
man  as  to  this  world's  goods.  He  was 
a  humble  but  efficient  teacher  and 
owned  a  small  farm,  which  upon  his 
death  was  sold  and  invested  as  a  patri- 
mony for  his  children.  Mr.  Stephens 
often  told  his  friends  that  his  share  in 
his  father's  estate  was  four  hundred 
dollars.  Years  after  his  father's  death 
Mr.  Stephens  bought  the  old  home- 
stead and  was  the  proud  possessor  of 
it  until  his  death.  Mr.  Stephens  was 
always  extremely  proud  of  the  rugged 
honest}^  and  good  standing  of  his 
family,  and  was  ever  sympathetic  and 
affectionate  to  the  humblest  member, 
however  distantly  related  to  him. 

Mr.  Stephens's  first  instructor  was 
his  father;  but  then  he  was  a  mere  lad. 
After  his  father's  death  the  youth  was 


in  the  habit  of  attending  Sunday- 
school  regularly  and  promptly.  His 
cheerful  disposition,  his  bright  mind, 
his  constant  politeness  to  all  and  his 
frail  and  sickly  body  attracted  every- 
one to  him.  These  were  the  things 
that  caused  his  father's  friends  to 
place  him  in  Professor  Hamilton's 
school.  Later  the  same  traits  prompted 
some  ladies,  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Augusta,  to  propose 
to  give  him  a  collegiate  education  at 
Franklin  College,  Athens,  Ga.,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should,  upon 
graduation,  become  a  Presbyterian 
minister. 

In  college  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  indeed  he  was  all  through 
life.  After  he  had  completed  his 
sophomore  year  he  decided  that  he 
could  not  become  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  He  made  up  his  mind  at  that 
early  date  to  become  a  lawyer. 
Immediately  after  this  well-considered 
determination  he  promptly  notified  the 
charitable  and  kind-hearted  ladies  who 
had  furnished  the  money  to  defray  his 
expenses  that  he  conscientiously  felt  he 
was  not  called  to  preach,  and  requested 
them  to  release  him  from  his  promise 
to  do  so,  stating  that  he  had  used  four 
hundred  dollars  of  their  money  and 
declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  repay 
them,  but  frankly  avowed  that  it 
would  take  every  cent  of  his  meagre 
patrimony  to  reimburse  them.  He 
informed  them  that  he  would  be  under 
man}'  obligations  to  them  if  they 
would  wait  on  him  until  he  should 
complete  his  collegiate  course,  for  the 
monej".  To  this  request  they  cheer- 
fully yielded.  Mr.  Stephens  then 
secured  the  four  hundred  dollars,  all 
his  father  left  him,  and  by  a  most 
rigid  economy  and  self-denial  went  on 
through  the  junior  and  senior  classes 
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and  was  graduated  in  the  summer  of 
1832,  sharing  the  first  honor  Avith 
William  H.  Crawford,  Jr.,  son  of 
Georgia's  distinguished  law3^er  and 
statesman,  who  was  at  one  time  candi- 
date for  the  exalted  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  wonld 


on  the  rostrum  to  deliver  his  speech  at 
Commencement,  because  he  had 
exhausted  his  supply  of  funds  and  was 
unable  to  bedeck  himself  in  the  regula- 
tion broadcloth  coat.  But  a  well- 
disposed  friend  generously  advanced 
(he  necessary  cash,  (lie  proper  garment 
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Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens 


have  been  elected,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  but  for  the  unfortunate  malady 
that  seized  him  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
active  and  heated  camj^aign. 

Young  Stephens  was  full  of  pride. 
After  having  been  graduated  and 
chosen  valedictorian  of  his  class,  he 
was  fearful  that  he  could  not  appear 


was  purchased  and  he  spoke  and  won 
applause  and  fame  as  a  youthful 
orator. 

Then  the  question  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts  Avas  how  sj^eedily  to  gain 
money  enough  to  cancel  his  debts  to 
his  benefactresses.  He  obtained  the 
position    of    assistant    teacher    in   an 
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excellent  male  school  in  the  then  small 
town  of  JNIadison,  the  capital  of  Mor- 
gan County,  noted  for  its  famous  red 
hills,  beautiful  women  and  wealthy 
planters.  Here  we  find  the  young 
pedagogue  earnestly  laboring  to  "teach 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot."  While 
he  gave  entire  satisfaction  as  an 
instructor  and  was  received  in  the  best 
I\Iiddle  Georgia  families  and  well 
treated  b}^  all,  the  drudgery  and  close 
confinement  of  the  school-room  was 
galling  to  him  in  the  extreme,  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  confessed  to  his 
friends  that  existence  in  those  dreary 
days  was  a  burden  and  that  he  was 
very  unhappy. 

After  jo3'fully  leaving  Madison, 
young  Stephens,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  his  classmates,  the  young 
Lecontes,  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
family  of  their  father,  a  ripe  scholar 
himself,  and  a  large  planter  and  owner 
of  manj'  slaves  in  Liberty  County. 
Here,  with  congenial  spirits  and  more 
favorable  environment,  Mr.  Stephens 
was  happy.  Here,  too,  he  did  splendid 
work  in  preparing  the  3'oung  sons  of 
Mr.  Leconte  for  college.  One  of  these 
was  the  justly  celebrated  Joseph  H. 
Leconte,  the  eminent  college  professor 
and  the  author  of  a  well-known  and 
much  used  work  on  geology.  JNIr. 
Stephens  was  ever  proud  of  the  splen- 
did achievements  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters of  his  former  pupil.  The  writer, 
while  traveling  in  California  in  1890, 
met  this  lovable  and  gentle  scholar  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
\ey,  not  far  out  from  San  Francisco. 
He  informed  the  writer  that  he  had 
always  been  as  proud  of  his  famous 
preceptor  as  the  latter  could  possibly 
have  been  of  him.  He  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens's character  and  great  intellect 
and  ability,  and  declared  very  emphat- 
ically that  he  had  always  regarded  Mr. 
Stephens  as  one  of  America's  greatest 
and  safest  statesmen,  and  sagely 
remarked  that  the  South  had  greatly 
erred  in  not  following  his  advice  con- 


cerning Secession  and  the  Civil  War. 

We  next  find  J^oung  Stephens  a  law 
student.  He  borrowed  books  from  Mr. 
Quinea  O'Neal,  at  that  time  ordinary 
of  the  new  County  of  Taliaferro,  and 
without  tlie  aid  of  any  instructor 
studied  the  dusty  legal  volumes  and  in 
the  almost  incredible  space  of  six 
weeks  was  ready  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Bar  after  having  passed  a  fine  exami- 
nation in  open  court  with  that  mighty 
Georgia  jurist,  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Exami- 
nation. Judge  Lumpkin  congratulated 
him  most  heartily  and  predicted  for 
him  success  in  his  chosen  profession. 
Mr.  Stephens  Avas  ever  grateful  to  his 
noble  friend,  Mr.  O'Neal,  for  the  use 
of  the  countj^'s  law  books,  and  after- 
ward received  him  in  old  age  and 
hoary  locks  and  tottering  steps  as  an 
honored  permanent  guest  in  his  home 
at  Libierty  Hall,  always  reverently 
addressing  him  as  "Parson."  He 
treated  him  as  a  father,  furnishing 
him  a  comfortable  room  and  board  at 
his  table,  as  well  as  suitable  clothing 
and  even  tobacco.  Very  soon  after 
becoming  a  lawyer  Mr.  Stephens  was 
elected  to  the  legislature,  having 
defeated  in  a  warm  j)olitical  contest  a 
Mr.  Janes,  an  influential  and  wealthy 
planter.  Mr.  Stephens  at  once  took  a 
high  stand  as  a  legislator,  and  among 
many  other  useful  measures  strenu- 
ously advocated  the  policy  of  State  aid 
to  Wesleyan  College,  the  first  institu- 
tion for  the  higher  education  of 
females  in  the  world.  He  also  took  a 
bold  and  aggressive  stand  for  the 
building  by  the  State  of  that  magnifi- 
cent property  still  owned  by  Georgia, 
the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  from 
Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Stephens  grew  rapidly  in  reputation 
as  an  able  law5'^er,  wise  politician  and 
safe  man  generally.  He  soon  became 
the  idol  of  the  people  of  the  old 
Eighth  Congressional  Dstrict,  and  in 
18-12  he  was  elected  as  a  ^^^lig  to  Con- 
gress. At  once  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  and 
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was  rcogiiizecl  as  an  admirable 
debater  and  eloquent  orator,  and 
became  a  leader  upon  the  floor.  He 
was  continuously  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  until  the 
year  185!),  when  he  voluntarily  retired 
to  private  life  at  Liberty  Hall,  his 
home,  so  well  named  and  known,  where 
he  was  wont  to  dispense  open-handed 
hosjMtality.  His  home  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  in  a  large  grove  of  grand  oaks, 
was  for  many,  many  years  the  mecca 
toward  Avhieh  all,  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  high  and  low,  bent  their  steps; 
some  to  learn  wisdom  at  his  feet,  and 
others  to  get  needed  rest  and  food.  He 
always  kept  a  tramp's  room.  So  here 
could  often  be  seen  at  his  hospitable 
board  the  proud,  aristocratic,  imperial 
Toombs,  and  the  poor,  despised  wan- 
derer, both,  in  far  different  ways, 
enjoving  their  sojourn  at  "Little 
Aleck's." 

'\A'lien  Mr.  Stephens  left  Congress  in 
the  fifties,  he  told  his  friends  that  he 
had  heard  the  rumblings  of  the  coming 
storm,  that  he  saw  the  wreck  ahead, 
and  that  he  had  simply  alighted  from 
the  onrushing  fury  at  the  first  and 
most  convenient  station.  He  had 
quitted  his  beloved  Whig  party,  and 
united  with  the  Democratic  party, 
which  he  had  so  often  and  fiercel}'^ 
assailed.  When  twitted  about  this  he 
would  laughingly  say  that  he  had 
brought  the  Democrats  to  him.  While 
Little  Aleck  represented  the  old 
Eighth  District  in  Congress,  he  was 
greatly  loved  by  the  voters,  and 
became  absolutely  invincible.  He  was 
never  defeated  before  the  people  for 
any  office  he  ever  asked  of  them. 
This  writer  heard  him  say  more  than 
once  that  Ben  Hill  and  other  great 
jorators  and  debaters  would  meet  him 
on  the  stump  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  defeating  him  and  choosing  another 
in  his  .  place,  and  he  always  was 
returned  to  Congress  by  increased 
majorities.  For  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  great  a  lawyer  he  was,  we  will 
tell  how  Mr.   Stephens  managed  two 


noted  cases  in  court,  the  one  on  the 
criminal  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
civil. 

The  first  was  the  much  talked  of 
case  of  the  State  versus  Willet,  and 
Avas  tried  in  Greene  Superior  Court  in 
the  early  fifties.  Judge  Thomas  G. 
Lawson,  of  Eatonton,  himself  a  won- 
derfully strong  lawyer,  described  this 
celebrated  case  in  detail  to  the  writer. 
Lawson  was  then  at  Mercer  University 
in  Penfield,  Greene  County.  So  were 
young  Willet,  a  brother  of  one  of  the 
teachers  of  that  excellent  institution  of 
learning.  Professor  Joseph  E.  Willet, 
and  a  young  man  named  Janes.-  Wil- 
let was  poor  and  possessed  no  worldly 
goods,  while  Janes  was  a  member  of 
that  well-known  and  very  wealthy 
family  whose  various  members  resided 
in  their  ante-bellum  palaces  amid  their 
broad  acres  and  countless  slaves.  "Wil- 
let and  Janes  were  classmates  and 
bosom  friends.  They  were  as  Damon 
and  Pythias,  boon  companions.  They 
had  an  engagement  to  call  to  see  two 
young  ladies  together.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  time  for  this  visit 
they  had  a  game  of  marbles,  and  for 
some  reason  had  a  boyish  quarrel  and 
then  a  fight.  Young  AVillet  drew  a 
penknife  and  stabbed  Janes,  killing 
him  instantly.  The  Janeses,  elder 
brothers,  father  and  uncles  of  the  dead 
boy,  had  \\  illet  put  in  jail  and  avowed 
that  they  would  have  him  convicted 
and  executed,  if  money  could  do  it. 
They  eni))lo_yed.  my  recollection  is,  R. 
Toombs,  F.  H.  Cone  and  Howell  Cobb, 
and  earnestly  endeavored  to  get  into 
this  splendid  array  of  legal  talent  Mr. 
Stephens,  but  he  had  made  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  appear  against  any  man  on 
trial  for  life.  The  defense  had  next  to 
no  money  and  had  got  only  one  law- 
yer, then  a  youthful  limb  of  the  law, 
Augustus  Reese,  of  IMadison.  Friends 
visited  Willet  in  jail  and  urged  him 
to  employ  other  and  more  eminent 
counsel.  His  invariable  reply  was  that 
he  had  no  money.  His  brother.  Pro- 
fessor Willet,    finally    decided    to  see 
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Mr.  Stephens.  He  told  him  of  his 
young  brother's  unfortunate  predica- 
ment, and  telling  him  the}^  had  but 
little  money,  begged  him  to  assist 
Reese.  Stephens  cared  nothing  for 
money,  but  in  reality  he  was  anxious 
to  api^ear  in  defense  of  that  poor  boy 
and  to  measure  strength  with  his 
brother  giants  engaged  for  the  prose- 
cution. Judge  Lawson  said  the  whole 
county  Avas  wild  over  the  case.  The 
college  faculty  brought  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  into  the  chapel  and  said 
that  they  positively  forbade  any  of  the 
students  attending  the  trial  except  the 
witnesses  who  had  to  go.  But  the  boys 
were  on  fire  to  be  present  at  the  trial 
of  their  friend  and  fellow-student. 
They  were  threatened  with  expulsion 
from  college  if  they  should  go.  They 
had  an  independent  meeting  of  their 
own  and  resolved  solemnly  to  go  in  a 
solid  body,  knowing  that  the  authori- 
ties could  not  afford  to  expel  the  whole 
school.  So  they  all  to  a  man  w^ent  daj^^ 
after  day  for  the  solid  week  which  the 
trial  occupied.  Judge  Lawson  said 
that  this  w^as  the  grandest  legal  battle 
that  he  ever  saw  or  ever  expected  to 
see.  In  some  way,  it  is  needless  to  say 
how,  Mr.  Stephens  got  the  conclusion. 
Reese  spoke  first  for  the  defense  and 
made  a  good  speech.  Then  came  the 
erudite  and  brainy  Cone,  who  tore 
Reese's  arguments  into  shreds.  When 
he  concluded  his  mighty  effort  Lawson 
said  things  looked  dark  and  forebod- 
ing for  the  boy  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Then  spoke  Howell  Cobb,  and  he  made 
a  masterly  and  terribly  strong  speech, 
and  all  imagined  thej'^  could  see  the 
fatal  rope  around  the  poor  boy's  neck. 
Then  the  fiery  and  thundering  Toombs 
took  his  stand  before  the  jury  and 
painted  in  words  that  burned  the  base 
ingratitude  of  poor  Willet,  who  had 
wilfully  murdered  his  friend  and  daily 
companion,  who  had  lavished  his 
money  freeh'  upon  him,  and  had  times 
innumerable  lent  him  his  fine  horse 
and  buggy  to  take  j^oung  ladies  to  ride, 
and     had    shown    him    many    similar 


favors.  When  the  powerful  orator  and 
nuirvelous  lawyer  concluded  everyone 
saAv  poor  Willet's  body  dangling  in  the 
air  between  Heaven  and  earth. 
Toombs  finished  about  three  o'clock  on 
Thursday.  IMr.  Stephens  arose  and, 
telling  the  presiding  judge  that  he  was 
physically  tired,  requested  him  to 
adjourn  for  the  day.  This  was  done. 
That  afternoon  and  night  the  case  was 
the  sole  theme  of  conversation.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  Little  Aleck, 
with  all  his  eloquence  and  power  with 
a  jury,  w'ould  be  unable  to  stem  the 
tide  seemingly  about  to  overwhelm  his 
unfortunate  client.  For  the  entire 
week  the  court  had  been  meeting  at  an 
unusually  early  hour.  The  following 
day  Stephens  concluded  for  the 
defense.  The  matchless  orator  and 
advocate  soon  had  the  judge,  jury  and 
immense  throng  completely  under  the 
spell  of  his  resistless  eloquence.  He 
showed  how  the  boys  had  been  friends 
and  loved  each  other — that  Willet  could 
not  possibly  have  had  malice;  that  he 
had  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion  struck 
his  beloved  associate  with  a  small 
knife,  not  intending  to  do  him  bodily 
hurt,  but  had  most  unfortunately  slain 
him.  He  pictured  the  prisoner  as  pen- 
niless— v.ithout  influential  friends.  He 
vividly  portrayed  the  wealth  and  great 
power  and  influence  of  the  large  Janes 
family;  he  complimented  the  distin- 
guished lawyers  on  the  other  side  for 
their  able  speeches,  but  said  that  all 
were  hounding  the  poor  boy  to  death. 
Then  Mr.  Stephens  described  graphic- 
ally how  prisoners  in  olden  times  were 
accustomed  to  flee  for  their  lives  to  the 
cities,  once  within  whose  protecting 
walls  they  were  safe  from  all  harm. 
The  sympathetic  man  and  convincing 
lawyer  concluded  with  words  like 
the.se:  "Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  here 
comes  the  boy  running  for  his  very 
life,  hotly  pursued  by  a  horde  of 
angr}^,  bloodthirsty  and  wealthy  rela- 
tives of  the  lamented  dead  youth,  and 
by  an  array  of  lawyers  unsurpassed  in 
the  country  for  eloquence  and  power. 
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This  fleeing  i^risoner,  gentlemen,  is 
rushing  with  headlong  speed  for  the 
City  of  Refuge,  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  you  twelve  constitute  that 
l)lessed  asylum  of  safety." 

The  jur}-,  after  receiving  the  charge 
of  his  Honor,  retired  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned  the  verdict:  "We, 
the  Jury,  find  the  i)risoner  not  guilty.'' 

The  other  case,  a  civil  one,  was  the 
imi)ortant  will  case  of  DuPre,  of  Ogle- 
thorpe Count}^  This  will  was  con- 
tested on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  It  was  conceded  by  all  that  the 
testator  had  the  will  drawn  up  as  he 
Avished  it;  that  he  himself  signed  it 
and  the  three  necessary  witnesses 
signed.  But  it  was  said  by  some  that, 
before  DuPre  signed,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses Avent  into  an  adjoining  room 
just  for  a  moment  to  get  a  drink  of 
water.  When  he  returned  DuPre 
remarked  to  him  he  had  signed,  and 
the  witness  replied  that  he  knew  his 
handwriting,  and  he  himself  then 
signed.  The  Avill  Avas  admitted  to  be 
regular  and  draAvn  up  according  to 
hiAv  Avith  but  one  impediment,  the  tes- 
tator and  all  the  Avitnesses  had  not 
signed  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 
This,  then,  was  the  point  in  contro- 
A'ersy.  Gen.  Robert  Toombs  and  Hon, 
B.  H.  Hill  Avere  employed  to  break  the 
Avill,  and  Judge  Linton  Stephens  was 
retained  to  defend  it.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  in  court  SAvore  positively  that 
all  the  Avitnesses  to  the  will  had  signed 
in  each  other's  presence,  while  other 
court  witnesses  swore  that  the  Avitness 
who  left  the  room  for  water  had  not 
seen  the  others  sign.  This  apparently 
trivial  matter  was  the  issue  in  this  Avill 
case  involving  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  case  had  been  tried  tAvo 
or  three  times  in  the  Superior  and 
Supreme  Courts,  Avhen  Judge  Linton 
Stephens  died.  At  that  time  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens  was  dreadfullv 
afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  had  to 
go  around  on  crutches.  He  was  not 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  all. 


but  Judge  Stephens's  widow,  after  fre- 
quent ai)peals  to  him,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  take  the  place  of  her  deceased 
husband  in  the  case.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  I^ittle  Aleck,  as  the  people 
of  (ieorgia  affectionately  called  him, 
after  many  years'  absence  from  the 
court-house,  Avas  again  pressed  into 
service  as  a  hnvyer  to  represent  the 
interests  of  his  beloved  brother's 
AvidoAv  and  orphan  children.  It  must 
liaA'e  been  a  sight  to  the  good  people 
of  Lexington  and  Oglethorpe  County 
generally  to  behold  their  favorite  ora- 
tor, hiAvyer  and  statesman,  sloAvly  and 
painfully  hobbling  up  the  court-hon-e 
ste})s  on  those  crutches  to  Avin  a  fee  for 
his  loved  ones !  We  can  see  them  noAv, 
Avild  Avith  delight  OA'er  his  reappear- 
ance among  them  after  so  prolonged 
an  absence.  l?ut  the  old  "Avarhorse," 
once  again  in  the  arena  of  his  former 
triumphs,  Avas  eager  for  his  last  legal 
battle  Avith  Toombs  and  Hrll,  foes 
Avorthy  of  any  man's  steel.  The  case 
Avas  gone  OAer  again  and  all  three  of 
the  great  laAA^yers,  of  course,  nuide  able 
arguments  and  eloquent  appeals.  But 
Ave  are  concerned  more  particularly 
Avith  Mr.  Stephens's  management  of 
the  case.  We  have  been  reliably 
informed  that  he  made  a  great  speech 
and  concluded  by  frankly  admitting 
that  the  testimony  of  the  Avitnesses  Avas 
conflicting,  then  raising  his  shrill  voice 
to  a  high  jDitch  he  exclaimed:  "Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury,  after  mature  con- 
sideration of  this  case,  I  giA'e  it  to  you 
as  my  deliberate  and  honest  opinion, 
both  as  a  hiAvyer  and  as  a  man,  that 
DuPre  and  all  the  Avitnesses  signed 
that  will  in  accordance  Avith  the  hr.v." 

The  jury  brought  in  their  A-erdict, 
going  with  "Little  Aleck"  and  sus- 
taining the  Avill. 

This  Avriter  has  traAekd  all  over  the 
United  States,  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco,  and  whereA'er  he  has  been, 
men,  upon  learning  that  he  was  from 
Georgia,  would  say  that  his  State  had 
produced  many  great  statesmen,  but 
they     considered     Mr.     Stephens     the 
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State's  wisest  and  safest  leader.  They 
Avould  usually  remark  in  effect  that 
Stephens's  speech  against  Secession 
Avas  almost  like  prophecy.  It  may  be 
said  now  that  everybody  sees  the  Avis- 
dom  of  Stephens's  position  when  he 
declared  that  the  South  had  the  right 
to  secede,  but  it  "^as  inexpedient.  He 
c-ontonded  that  the  North  would  over- 
power the  South  because  it  had  more' 
men,  more  money,  a  better  nav}?^,  and, 
above  all,  the  South  had  the  whole 
world  against  her  on  account  of 
slavery.  Again  Stephens  showed  his 
statesmanship  when  he  so  zealously 
urged  his  peoj^le  to  remain  in  the 
I'nion  wliich  they  had  helped  to  form, 
and  fight,  if  fight  they  must,  under  the 
old  flag.  All  can  readily  see  now  that 
if  this  course  had  been  adopted,  many 
friends  of  the  South  in  the  North,  and 
especially  in  the  West,  would  not  have 
fought  against  her.  The  North  had 
been  taught  by  Webster  and  others  to 
believe  in  the  Union,  just  as  the  South 
had  been  prepared  by  Calhoun  and  his 
allies  to  believe  in  State  Rights. 

Another  suggestion  by  Stephens  was 
the  very  essence  of  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight, and  that  was  that  the  South 
should  call  upon  her  patriotic  sons,  the 
wealthy  j^lanters,  to  turn  over  their 
cotton  to  the  Confederate  Government 
and  take  its  obligation  to  pay  them  in 
the  future.  Then  England,  which  was 
clamoring  for  cotton,  was  to  be 
informed  that  it  was  owned  bj'^  the 
Government  and  she  could  get  it  by 
coming  after  it.  England  would  have 
sent  her  ships  accompanied  by  gun- 
boats for  this  cotton.  Stephens's  plan 
was  to  sell  the  cotton,  put  the  proceeds 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  buy  a 
nav}'.  He  also  advised,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  that  able-bodied 
negroes  be  drafted  into  the  army,  and 
officered  by  white  men  and  given  their 
freedom.  He  said  that  the  North 
would  use  them  thus  if  the  South  did 
not.  This  was  done  by  the  North.  The 
position  taken  by  Stephens  just  prior 
to  the  great  Civil  War  made  him  very 


popular  at  the  North,  which  regarded 
him  as  the  South's  ablest  statesman. 
Rut  later,  when  he  followed  his  State, 
after  it  had  disregarded  his  advice, 
and  had  become  second  officer  in  the 
newly  established  Government,  the 
North  thought  he  had  repudiated  his 
OAvn  position  and  thus  showed  weak- 
ness. Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  acted  exactly 
like  Stephens.  All  their  lives  these 
distinguished  men  had  been  taught, 
and  wisely  taught,  to  give  their  allegi- 
ance to  their  States.  Mr.  Stephens, 
during  the  war,  became  unpopular  in 
the  South.  Many  thought  he  had 
antagonized  the  Government  at  Rich- 
mond, and,  consequently^,  was  not  a 
loyal  man  and  true  patriot.  He  was 
sharply  censured  for  quitting  the  capi- 
tal and  repairing  to  his  home  at  Craw- 
fordsville.  He  said  many  times  to  the 
writer  that  the  Richmond  authorities 
would  pay  no  attention  to  any  sugges- 
tion from  him,  and  as  he  was  not 
chosen  chief,  his  self-respect  prevented 
him  from  remaining  among  those  who 
would  not  listen  to  him,  and  so  he  went 
home  to  Georgia  and  let  the  adminis- 
tration have  its  own  way,  unmolested 
by  him. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cele- 
brated Hampton  Roads  conference 
between  President  Lincoln  et  al.,  and 
Vice-President  Stephens  et  al.  Just 
what  was  said  and  done  will  be  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  for  many  years. 

This  writer,  honestlj^  endeavoring  to 
give  a  fair,  unbiased  and  truthful 
sketch  of  his  old  teacher,  warm  per- 
sonal friend  and  favorite  statesman, 
deliberately  makes  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  this  question,  and  he 
bases  it  absolutely  and  entirely  upon 
various  talks  with  Mr.  Stephens  at 
Libert}'  Hall.  Mr.  Stephens  and  his 
fellow-commissioners  had  no  authority 
from  the  Richmond  Government  to  act 
for  the  Confederac}'.  President  Jef- 
ferson Davis  wished  them  to  confer 
with  'Sir.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  and 
ascertain  what  might  be  done.  Mr. 
Stephens  repeated  to  me  many  times 
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that  INIr.  Lincoln,  who  had  served  in 
Congress  many  years  with  him,  and 
who  was  his  friend,  asked  him  at  the 
very  beginning:  ''What  authority 
from  Jefferson  Davis  have  you  to  do 
something  at  this  meeting?"  Mr.  Ste- 
phens said  that  he  had  to  tell  him  he 
had  no  authority  at  all.  Then  Lincoln 
politely  told  him  that  his  mission 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  that  he  had 
as  w'ell  stayed  at  home.  The  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  writer  during  a 
stay  of  eight  months  as  a  boarder  at 
Mr.  Stephens's  homo,  famous  Liberty 
Hall,  was  that  President  Davis,  while 
himself  a  great  statesman,  Avas  some- 
what jealous  of  Stephens,  and  that  was 
the  true  reason  why  Mr.  Davis  wouhl 
never  take  any  kind  of  advice  from 
him,  although  the  people  had  made 
him  second  in  office,  and,  furthermore, 
Davis  was  unwilling  for  Stephens  in 
that  conference  to  make  any  reputa- 
tion as  the  man  to  bring  about  a  ces- 
sation of  war. 

This  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  the 
writer  could  say  of  what  Stephens 
told.  Mr.  Stephens  said  that  old  Abe 
Lincoln,  here  as  elsewhere,  had  to  get 
off  his  jokes.  It  was  very  cold  when 
Mr.  Stephens  and  his  party  boarded 
Lincoln's  boat.  Mr.  Stephens  had  on 
two  overcoats.  Mr.  Lincoln's  warm, 
comfortable  room  soon  caused  Ste- 
phens to  take  off  his  greatcoat,  where- 
upon Lincoln  smiled  and  winked  at 
Seward.  B^'e  and  bj^e  Stephens  took 
off  the  second  coat,  and  Lincoln  could 
restrain  himself  no  longer,  but  laugh- 
ingly said  that  Stephens  was  the 
smallest  nubbin  for  so  many  shucks 
that  he  ever  saw.  At  another  time 
Stephens  said  that  he,  in  arguing  some 
point,  referred  to  an  old  English 
authority  in  the  time  of  King  Charles 
the  First.  Lincoln, -interrupting  him, 
told  him  if  he  washed  to  discuss  Eng- 
lish history  he  must  address  his  words 
to  William  L.  Seward,  that  he  himself 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  it,  and  in 
fact,  all    he  knew    about    Charles  the 


First  was  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  Charles  lost  his  head.  In  passing, 
it  may  be  told  that  Stephens  had  a 
high  admiration  and  personal  esteem 
for  Mr.  Ijincoln.  lie  often  told  us 
that  Lincoln  was  a  kindly  disposed 
man,  a  loyal  friend,  a  great  statesman 
and  a  true  patriot  from  his  viewpoint. 

One  of  (he  finest  traits  in  the  char- 
acter of  Aleck  Stei:)hens  was  his  great 
love  and  devotion  to  his  half-brother, 
Linton  Stephens.  The  older  brother 
Avas  eleven  years  the  senior  of  the 
younger.  Aleck  had  become  quite 
prominent  and  was  making  money 
Avhen  Linton  became  large  enough  to 
attend  school.  He  took  great  pains  in 
having  Linton  ])roperly  j^repared  for 
college.  While  Linton  was  at  Frank- 
lin College  it  was  Aleck's  custom  to 
Avrite  to  him  almost  daily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  him  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  in  aiding  him  in  his 
more  difficult  studies.  After  Linton 
Avas  graduated  at  Athens  Mr.  Stephens 
secured  the  services  of  the  celebrated 
jurist  and  scholar,  Judge  Storey,  as 
Linton's  instructor  in  laAV.  He  later 
Avas  graduated  in  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Linton  was  then  taken 
into  partnership  Avith  his  brother  and 
soon  became  an  able  lawyer.  At  a 
comparatively  early  age  he  Avas 
appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  by  Gov- 
ernor J.  E.  BroAvn,  and  made  an 
enviable  reputation  on  the-  bench.  Mr. 
Stephens,  haA'ing  educated  Judge  Ste- 
phens, looked  upon  him  as  much  a  son 
as  brother,  and  w^as  eA^er  very  proud 
of  him.  The  tAvo  Stephenses  and  Gen. 
Robert  Toombs  were  as  close  and  tinti- 
mate  as  friends  could  be.  The  General 
was  ever  ready  to  do  anything  in  his 
power  for  either.  The  tAvo  brothers 
loAcd  the  great  and  fiery  old  statesman 
Avith  a  devotion  rarely  seen. 

They  were  loyal  to  him  upon  all 
occasions.  Woe  be  unto  that  person 
Avho  said  aught  against  Toombs  to 
either  of  the  brothers!  Such  a  one 
would  haA'e  a  fight  uj^on  his  hands. 
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conditions    in    the 


has   brought   atten- 


THP]    criminal 
hirge   cities 
tioh    as '  never     before,    to    the 
question  of  limiting    the    immigration 
of  illterates  from  the  old  world, 
Martin  Dies,  a  Representative    from 


ity  of  patriotic  Americans  in  every 
waTIc^of  life  are  in  f  a  vdr '  of  stay  in  g  tile 
tide  of  ignorant  anH  vicious  immigra- 
tion. 

What,  then,  is  the  matter  that  this 
bill  to  keep  out  200,000  a  year  of  the 


Texas,  made  many  fine  points  in  his  ^-.illiterate  from  the  south  and  east  of 
speech  on  May  twenty-second.  His**3Europe  is  being  strangled  and  smoth- 
arguments  were  able,  and  yet  little  has     ered? 


been  done  to  restrict  the  class  of  unde- 
sirables that  annually  swamp  the  ports 
of  entry. 

Said  Mr.  Dies: 

The  status  of  the  question  of  foreign 
immigration  can  be  briefly  stated.  In 
1907  the  friends  of  restriction  proposed 
to  enact  a  law  against  the  admission  of 
illiterate  foreigners  into  the  UnitexL 
States.  By  the  illiterate  is  meant  those 
foreigners  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
wlTo"  can  neither  read  nor  write  in  any 
language.  The  illiteracy  test  was  side-^ 
tracked"  by  Congress  in  190?  by^ 
appointment  of  a    commission   to  look-C  cise  greater  power 


We  hear  a  good  deal  about  progres- 
sion and  progressives.  Here,  my 
brethren,  is  an  opportunity  for  genuine 
progress.    Where  are  the  progressives? 

WeJiear  a  flppd.pf  talk  about  giving 
more  power  to  the  people.  It  is  unde- 
niably true  that  the  lower  the  percent- 
age of  a  people's  intelligence  is  the  less 
power  they  can  safely  exercise  and  that 
the  higher  the  rate  of  intelligence  the 
more  power  they  can  safely  exercise. 

Here,  then,  is  a  chance  for  real  pro- 
gre'^sst??'^j_«_Jl^)./foutjj^^  keep  out  this 
annual  200,000  illiterates  and  thus" 
make  it  possible  for  the  people  to  exer- 


into  the  whole  question  and  report  to  V^^  call  to  arms  the  real  progressives 

I      /^n  rvr»r\dn  I     l"! /^       n/^t'i-^  i-i"*  i  f-J-zA/^      rrr-v  j^  ■*-»  4-      ir^*^»-»-»/^  Pl.t!  i'  'X~^  '      '  t         t       i'         i 


Congress.  The  committee  spent  some 
thing  like  four  ^^ears'  time  and  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  people's  money  mak- 
ing the  J^estigation.  They  reported 
in  favoroOT  the  illiteracy  test. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  a  bill 
prescribing  the  illiteracy  test  has 
passed  the  Senate.  A  similar  bill  has 
been  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
fi^m  its  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  have 
already  signified  their  approval  of  the 
bill.     ^;        , 

No  man  doubts  that  the  lower  House 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it. 

Then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
why  do  we  not  pass  the  bill? 

The  farmers'  unions  and  the  labor 
organizations  all  over  the  country  have 
demanded  this  very  law  3^ear  in  and 
year  out  for  Ju^decade..;.  A  great  major- 


of  both  parties.  You  are  needed  today 
to  save"  this  wholesoni&'measure  from 
being  sanclDagged  behind  the  doors  of 
the  rules  conunittee.  We  have  had 
many  progressive  words  and  now  we 
are  in  sel'e  need  of  progressive  works. 
Of  WTOgressiva  declamation  we  have 
bp^ir  well  supiplied.  Today  we  need 
progressive  deens. 

Mark  you,  this  illiteracy  test  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Immigration 
Commission  appointed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress;  a  bill  following  that 
recommendation  has  passed  the  Senate ; 
a  similar  bill  has  been  reported  to  this 
House  with  a  recommendation  that  it 
pass.  And  yet,  Ml^  I  am  told  that  this 
measure  is  to  be  chloroformed  to  death 
In  the  secret  Conclaves  of  leaders  who. 
have  fooled  the  people  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  struggling  desperately  for 
^progressive  legislation. 
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The  simple  truth  is,  that  Jt  ^s  the 
same  old  game  ol"  ])(»litics.  The  elec- 
tion is  coming  on.  The  foreign  ele- 
ment in  the  great  cities  and  elsewhere/ 
are  very  watchful;  they  are  against 
restrictiA'e  immigratjpTF;.they  want  th^ 
dumping  to  continti^-^That  i-.  nut  ali\ 
of  them  are  of  this  way  of  thinking, 
but  a  very  large  majority  are.  On  tha 
other  hand,  the  farmers'  unions,  the 
labor  organizations,  and  patriotic 
Americans  generally  want  this  bill 
passed,  but  those  who  are  for  the  bill 
are  not  watchful  and  active.  They 
have  neither  threatened  nor  promised. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  those  who 
arc  opposing  this  measure.  They  are 
active,  watchful,  and  ready  to  punif^h 
or  reward,  as  the  result  inclines  them. 

The  power  of  self -government  is  the 
power  of  intelligence,  and  yet  we  admit 
into  this  Republic  every  twelve  months 
almost  a  million  ignorant  foreigners. 
They  are  being  clothed  with  the  ballot 
in  largely  increasing  numbers. 

They  are  congesting  the  slums  of 
the  cities. 

The}''  are  vexing  and  perplexing 
every  social,  economic,  and  political 
question. 

They  are  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. Why  do  not  we  restrict  this 
nndesirable  immigration? 

Because  we  are  a  lot  of  vote-catching 
trimmers,  and  we  are  just  now  engaged 
in  juggling  the  cards  for  an  advantage 
in  the  November  election. 

This  Congress  —  this  progressive 
Congress — weeping  and  idolizing  at 
the  feet  of  Roosevelt,  Clark,  or  Wilson, 
is  crjdng  progress  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
preparing  to  smother  legislation  to 
keep  out  of  the  United  States  illiterate 
foreigners  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  in  any  langnage. 

Strange  it  is,  passing  strange,  that 
men  crj^ing  that  the  people  should  have 
more  power,  that  government  should 
be  brought  nearer  the  people,  should 
either  actively  conspire  for  or  supinely 


submit  to  the  strangling  of  this  immi- 
gration measure. 

Do  you  suppose  the  people  of  Italy  j 
or  Russia  are  capable  of  free  govern- 
ment?   You  know  they  are  not,  because  I 
if  they  were  capable  they  would  havQ^ 
free  government. 

And  still  ^^Ai-  sit  here  unconcerned 
while  the  great  steamship  companies 
unload  the  worgiLlelement  of  those 
countries  upon  our  shores  by  the  mil- 
lion, to  mix  and  mingle  with  Jypp  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  free 
government.  The  strangling  of  this 
legislation  "J3  a  cowardly  piece  of  busi- 
ness. Cry  progress.  Cry  that  you  are 
Democratic  or  Republican  progres- 
sives, and  yet  you  let  a  million  from 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe  dump 
themselves  upon  our  shores  every 
twelve  months,  to  depress  the  wages  of 
our  labor,  debase  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  complicate  every  political 
]n-oblem  that  vexes  our  statesmanship. 
You  need  not  tell  me  that  .this  is^iHi^ 
serious  matter.  Nearly  200,000  of  these 
foreigners  were  converted  into  qualified 
voters  last  year.  For  the  most  i^art 
these  new-made  suffragans  live  in  the 
cities  and  their  votes  are  controlled  by 
the  city  bosses  that  we  hear  so  much 
about. 

\a}J^ believe  in  free  government.  ^^^^ 
believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a  virtuous, 
iiitelligent  people  to  govern  them'selves. 
^^^lieve  such  a  people  can  get  along 
without  kings  to  govern  them.  But 
whileU[U)elieve  in  the  feasibility  of  free 
institutions  amongst  people  who  are 
enliglitened  and  patriotic,\I«  know  that 
Ignorance  and  vice  are  the  death  of  free 
governments.  Liberty  can  not  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  ignorance.  History, 
ancient  and  modern,  teaches  the  lesson 
that  free  governments  can  only  endure 
among  peoples  who  possess  the  intelli- 
gence to  know  the  right  and  the  virtue 
to  do  it. 

I  am  a  progressive  if  that  means 
progress,  but  I  .am  disgusted  with  those 
who    use    the    progressive    movement 
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merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
political  progress  for  themselves.  I 
have  faith  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
separate  the  chafl'  from  the  Avheat,  the 
fustain  from  the  good  cloth,  and  in  this 
progressive  movement  the  people  must 
and  will  distinguish  between  words  and 
works,  declamation  and  deeds. 

I  have  struggled  for  reform  all  my 
life,  and  I  shall  continue  the  fight.  As 
an  old  reformer,  as  a  progressive  who 
has  been  in  the  cause  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  I  know  that  our  worst 
enemies  are  the  recent  converts,  who, 
in  order  to  prove  to  the  people  that 
their  conversion  is  genuine,  feel  called 
upon  to  advocate  radical  and  extreme 
measures.  I  have  in  mind  at  this 
moment  a  certain  Republican  politician 
who  is  now  a  candidate  for  the  first 
office  in  the  Republic,  having  hereto- 
fore held  that  office  for  seven  and  a 
half  years.  This  gentleman,  in  the 
matter  of  mere  sound,  the  volume  of 
words,  and  vehement  declamation,  is 
the  greatest  of  all  progressives,  living 
or  dead.  But  in  the  matter  of  works, 
of  actual  performance,  he  is  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  During  his  incum- 
bency of  the  office  of  President,  there 
W'Cre  more  trusts  formed  than  during 
any  other  period  of  our  history.  This 
gentleman  actually  solemnized  the 
article  of  union  between  the  Steel  Trust 
and  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany. Pie  declined  to  have  the  Har- 
vester Trust  prosecuted.  He  dismissed 
Judson  Harmon  from  ofi'ice  because 
Harmon  took  the  position  in  a  trust 
case  that  "guilt  is  personal,"  and  this 
gentleman  is  trying  to  convince  the 
public  that  he  is  the  foe  of  trusts. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  Democratic 
Party  has  struggled  for  an  honest 
administration  of  the  tariff  laws.  We 
are  in  the  sight  of  victory.  This 
so-called  progressive  steps  in  and  by  a 
mere  volume  of  sound  convinces  lots  of 
innocent  tariff  reformers  that  he  is 
their  champion.    Why,  in  all  the  years 


Roosevelt  was  President  he  never  said 
a  word  about  reducing  the  tariff. 

The  country  does  not  know  very 
nuich  about  what  happened  wdth 
Roosevelt  behind  the  doors,  but  we  do 
knoAV  that  so  far  as  the  record  is  con- 
cerned he  made  no  effort  to  reduce  the 
tariff  or  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
that  he  dwelt  in  perfect  peace  and  good 
wdll  Avitli  all  the  trusts.  (Applause  on 
the  Democratic  side.) 

But  I  am  straying  from  my  theme. 
The  most  vital  questioii_in  Ainerican 
■politics  today  is  the  proper  restriction 
of  foreign  immigration.  We  are  taking 
into  the  body  of  our  citizenship  a  great 
mass  of  new  population  that  is  not 
fitted  for  the  task  of  self-government. 
The  primary  object  of  those  who  boost 
this  influx  is  to  get  cheap  labor,  and 
the  primarj^  effect  is  to  reduce  the  wage 
rate.  That  is  bad  enough.  You  put 
labor  on  the  free  list  by  your  laws  of 
immigration  and  then  in  your  tarifi* 
laws  you  tax  the  laborer  in  all  he  buys. 

But  there  is  another  and  an  inevit- 
able effect  which  is  bound  to  follow 
this  large  immigration.  We  are 
beginning  to  feel  it  now.  That  effect 
w^ill  be  to  change  the  wdiole  complexion 
of  our  political  institutions. ^\^e  are 
already  observing  a  decrease  of  that 
patience,  wisdom,  and  self-restraint 
whicli  characterized  the  political  con- 
duct of  our  forebears.  Respect  for  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  our  country 
are  on  the  wane.  Every  magazine 
reader  of  a  new  idea  wants  it  enacted 
mio  law.  The  craze  is  for  change,  for 
something  new,  for  radical  innovations. 

You  call  me  a  pessimist,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  am  sometimes.  But  I  think  a 
little  pessimism  now  and  then  is  not  so 
bad  as  indiscriminate  optimism.  The 
captain  of  the  ill-fated  Titanic  was 
w\arned  of  icebergs  ahead,  but  he  saw 
only  the  bright  side;  he  was  an  opti- 
mist, and  he  believed  his  ship  could  not 
sink.  If  he  had  been  more  of  a  pessi- 
mist, he  would  have  slackened  the 
speed  of  his  vessel  and  kept  a  stricter 
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lookqiit.  And  so  it  is  today,  my  col- 
leagues, ^Yith  our  great  ship  of  state. 
Histoiy,  exi^erience,  wisdom,  all  warn 
us  that  there  is  peril  in  this  enormous 
influx  of  foreign  immigration.  The 
captain  may  laugh  on  the  bridge;  the 
first-class  passengers  may  revel  in 
unconcern  at  the  banquet  table;  and 
the  steerage  may  slumber  away  in 
Ignorance  and  indifference,  but  as  sure 
as  history  repeats  itself  and  human 
experience  alfords  a  guide  for  our  feet, 
this  great  mass  of  ignorant  immigra- 
tion will  result  in  the  detriment  if  not 
the  destruction  of  our  institutions.  If 
this  is  pessimism,  then  I  am  a  pes- 
simist. 

I  confess  that  I  am  sorely  disap- 
pointed about  ths  matter.  I  have 
worked  and  waited  for  a  long  time  to 
bring  about  this  reform,  and  now  that 
all  is  read}^  and  victory  is  in  sight,  it 
sickens  my  soul  to  be  cheated  at  the  last 
moment  by  the  cry  of  expediency. 

But  some  day,  and  not  far  distant,  I 
hope,  the  American  people  will  become 
aroused  over  this  question,  and  we  will 


not  stop  at  an.  illiteracy  test,  but  the 
test  will  be  capability  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

I  want  our  party  to  succeed,  but  over 
and  above  that  I  want  this  Republic  to 
succeed.  The  way  for  a  party  to  suc- 
ceed is  to  make  itself  worthy  of  success. 

There  is  not  room  for  more  than  one 
Socialist  Party  in  this  country,  and  1 
am  willing  for  Berger  and  Debs  to  have 
a  monopoly  of  socialism. 

All  that  Democracy  needs  to  do  in 
this  hour  is  to  stand  for  the  principles 
of  Democracy;  for  an  honest  revision 
of  the  tariff,  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government,  control 
and  regulation  of  the  corporations, 
and  a  patriotic  change  of  our  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws.  We 
do  not  need  to  seek  out  new  and 
strange  gods  to  follow,  but  it  rather 
behooves  us  to  return  to  the  old-time 
religion  of  our  Democratic  fathers. 
Let  others  be  led  by  fads  and  follies, 
if  they  will,  but  for  the  hosts  of 
Democracy  their  paths  are  well 
marked  and  tlieir  duty  is  plain. 


Franklin  Buchanan,  Admiral,  C.  S.  Navy 


Dr.  G.  L.  B.  Rounseville 


FEAXKLIIS      BUCHANAN     was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Sep- 
tember   19th,  1800.     He    was    a 
grandson    of    Governor    McKeon,   of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

When  a  youth  he  resided  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  appointed  a  midship- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  He  entered 
the  United  States  Navy  on  January 
8th,  1815,  and  became  a  lieutenant 
January  13th,  1825,  and  made  Master- 
Commander  bcptember  8th,  1841.  The 
organizing  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  was  committed  to  him,  and 
he  was  made  its  first  superintendent  at 
Annapolis,  where  he  served  from  1845 
to  1847.  During  the  Mexican  War  he 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz, 
co-operated  with  General  Scott  in 
landing  troops  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  there  at  the  capture  of 
San  Juan  d'UUoa. 

In  1852,  President  Filmore  sent  an 
expedition  to  Japan  under  command  of 
Commodore  Mathew  Calbrait  Pery, 
intrusting  him  with  letters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  trade  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  that  country. 
Lieutenant  Buchanan  was  in  charge  of 
the  flagship  of  Commodore  Pery's 
squadron,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
step  foot  on  the  soil  of  Japan,  which 
opened  the  ports  of  that  erst  forbidden 
land  to  the  world  at  large.  Upon  Lieu- 
tenant Buchanan's  return,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1855. 
In  1861  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  resigned 
from  the  United  States  Navy,  intend- 
ing to  follow  his  State  in  secession, 
but  afterwards  asked  to  be  reinstated. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  his  request,  he 
entered  the  Confederate  Navy  as  cap- 
tain and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Chief 
of  Orders   and  Details  in  Richmond, 


Virginia.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1861, 
Virginia  seceded,  and  by  an  agree- 
ment between  General  Taliaferro,  com- 
manding the  Virginia  forces,  and  Com- 
modore McCaulej^,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  no  vessel  should  be  removed 
from  Norfolk,  or  Hampton  Roads,  nor 
a  shot  fired,  unless  in  self-defence.  A 
couple  of  months  afterwards  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
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and  the  two  beautiful  frigates,  the  Ger- 
mantown  and  the  Merrimac,  caught 
fire  and  were  scuttled. 

In  the  course  of  events  the  Merrimac 
was  raised  by  the  Virginians,  and  on 
plans  devised  by  Lieutenant  Brooks,  C. 
S.  N.,  converted  her  hull,  with  such 
means  as  was  available,  into  an  iron- 
clad vessel. 

She  was  rechristened  the  Virginia. 

On  February  24th,  1862,  Captain 
Buchanan  was  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  Virginia. 

On  March  8th,  1862,  the  Battle  of 
Hampton  Roads  was  fought. 
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The  Virginia  was  a  large  vessel,  and 
drew  so  much  water,  her  engines 
being  not  of  sufficient  cajDacity,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  maneuver  her, 
and  with  a  speed  of  only  five  miles 
an  hour  was  at  great  disadvantage. 
During  the  first  day  of  the  fight  Cap- 
tain Buchanan  wa^  severely  wounded, 
and  was  relieved  of  the  command  of 
the  Virginia,  Commodore  Josiah  Tat- 
wall  succeeding  thereto. 

The  Monitor,  an  iron-clad  vessel 
which  was  invented  by  John  Erricson, 
but  had  not  been  accepted  by  the  Fed- 


the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  August  31st,  1862.  ^Vlien 
Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan  recovered 
from  his  wounds  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  defences  at  Mobile,  the 
ram  Tennessee,  another  type  of  iron- 
clad, had  been  constructed  and  was  in 
commission  in  Mobile  Bay. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1864,  Fort 
Gaines  was  attacked  on  the  beach  side 
by  the  Feaeral  forces  under  Admiral 
Faragut,  but  after  a  weak  resistance 
surrendered.  The  next  day  Admiral 
Faraeut  entered  Mobile  Bav  with  four 
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eral  Government,  was  sent  to  Hampton 
Roads  for  trial,  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  battle.  This 
type  of  vessel,  from  which  the  name 
Monitor  sprang,  was  a  nearly  sub- 
merged hull,  with  a  round,  revolving 
turret,  in  which  the  guns  were  placed. 
This  vessel  was  of  lighter  draught, 
more  speedy,  and  after  several  days  of 
running  fight  the  Virginia  was  beached 
in  a  sinking  condition. 

The  Confederate  Congress  was  in 
session  when  the  Battle  of  Hampton 
Roads  was  fought,  and  shortly  after 
passed  a  bill  creating  the  grade  of 
Admiral  in  the  Navy,  to  which  position 
Captain  Buchanan  was  nominated  by 


monitors,  fourteen  steam  vessels,  carry- 
ing one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  guns 
and  two  thousand,  seven  hundred  men. 

Admiral  Buchanan  had  three 
wooden  boats — the  Morgan,  six  guns; 
the  Gaines,  six  guns;  the  Selma,  four 
guns,  and  the  ram  Tennessee,  four 
guns;  in  all,  twenty  guns,  and  four 
hundred  and  seventy  men. 

For  hours  the  Tennessee  was  the  tar- 
get of  Admiral  Faragut's  entire  fleet, 
and  at  times  was  rammed  by  four  boats 
at  a  time.  The  rain  of  shot  and  shell 
was  terrible;  with  smokestack  gone, 
her  steering-gear  disabled,  her  st«am 
gone  down,  and  not  being  able  to  move, 
or  fire  a  gun,  her  ports  being  jammed, 
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and  under  the  fearful  onslaught  of  shot 
and  shell,  Admiral  Buchanan  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg,  Captain  Johnson 
at  the  advice  of  Admiral  Buchanan, 
surrendered. 

Admiral  Buchanan,  with  many 
others,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to 
New  Orleans,  but  afterwards  was 
transferred  with  other  officers  to  Fort 
Lafayette,  in  New  York  Harbor, 
where  he  suffered  for  a  long  time 
before  his  wounds  healed. 


After  the  war,  Admiral  Buchanan 
became  the  president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Maryland.  In  all  the 
various  positions  he  held  during  an 
active  life,  he  not  only  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  credit  and  honor,  but 
left  a  legacy  of  order,  discipline  and 
gentlemanly  bearing  that  leaves  its 
impress  to  the  present  time. 

Franklin  Buchanan  died  May  11, 
1874,  at  the  "Rest,"  his  residence  in 
Talbot  County,  Maryland,  in  the  sev- 
enty-fourth year  of  his  age. 


Celebrated  Men 


Donn  Pratt 


Roscoe  Conkling 

HOW  few  are  the  orators  capable 
of  burying  Csesar,  as  compared 
to     the     number     prepared    to 
praise,  the  late  Mark  Antony  and  the 
living  Ingersoll  illustrate. 

Death  not  only  challenges  effort,  but 
in  its  dread  mystery  evokes  sorrow  and 
sympathy.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
die,  and  the  surviving  friends  and 
relatives  seek  consolation  in  tears  and 
praise  that  are  equally  vain  and  sense- 
less. The  poor  unfortunates  have 
condensed  eulogies  engraved  on  their 
tombs,  while  the  more  conspicuous  are 
treated  to  orations,  and, 

""\A^ien  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is 

seen. 
Not  what    they  were,  but    what    they 

should  have  been." 

In  the  burial  of  our  latest  Csesar,  it 
was  well  that  the  pagan  Ingersoll 
should  be  selected  to  eulogize  the  dead. 
To  bury  Csesar  is  to  put  body  and 
character  alike  out  of  sight.  To  praise 
is  not  to  bury  the  past,  with  his  bones, 
but  to  call  the  spirit  from  its  forget- 
fulness,  and  keep  alive    its    character 


and  career  among  the  living.  Our 
pagan  orator  had  little  logic  and  less 
imagination;  but  a  delicate  fancy 
plays  upon  the  surface,  like  sunlight 
on  water,  leaving  all  the  depths 
untouched  and  undisturbed.  Out  of 
the  dead  Conkling  he  constructed  a 
great  shade  that  has  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  the  original  as  the  fan- 
tastic folds  of  a  fog-bank  have  to  the 
marsh   from  which  it  originated. 

Through  all  the  glittering  sentences 
of  the  oration  we  look  in  vain  for 
some  25roof  that  the  dead  politician 
was  a  statesman — or  an  orator.  No 
measure  is  told  of  that  he  originated 
or  sustained  for  the  betterment  of  the 
masses  he  represented;  no  one  sentence 
is  recalled,  of  all  the  speeches,  that 
humanity  cares  to  remember. 

He  was  an  -  honest  man,  cried  our 
pagan  orator;  and  it  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  our  civil  service  that  the 
highest  praise  awarded  a  dead  official 
is  that  he  died  poor.  Have  we  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  a  man  holding 
high  honors,  who  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  trust  and  so  rob  the  public 
to  fill  his  private  purse,  leaves  this  as 
his  only  claim  to    memory?     Such    is 
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the  fact;  and  no  man  did  more  to 
fetch  upon  this  deplorable  condition 
than  the  dead  Csesar  the  orator 
Ingersoll  would  not  bury. 

We  were  content  to  have  had  the 
wreaths  fade  and  the  moss  grow  upon 
a  tomb,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
wherein  were  hid  the  evil  deeds  of  a 
noted  character;  for  Roscoe  Conkling 
had  been  for  many  years  out  of  public 
life.  But  to  have  this  picturesque  but 
exceedingly  unpleasant  person  held 
before  the  people  as  a  model  of 
excellence  is  more  than  our  sense  of 
propriety  will  allow.  To  speak  ill  of 
the  dead  means  a  wanton  asault  on  a 
memory;  and  after  all,  the  late  New 
York  politician  did  not  originate  the 
wrong  he  made  crime,  but  only  prac- 
ticed upon  a  system  he  found  ready  to 
his  unscrupulous  hand.  We  could 
well  leave  the  grave  to  hide  the  evil  he 
had  done,  in  the  memory  of  what  he 
might  have  been  with  other  environ- 
ments, but  we  cannot  consent  to  this 
mischievous  attack  on  the  integrity  of 
a  memory  that  yet  lies  w^ithin  the 
memory  of  the  living. 

Roscoe  Conkling  was  an  honest 
man,  if  by  honesty  we  mean  the  clean 
hands  with  which  he  left  public  life. 
And  yet  no  man  ever  lived  who  cov- 
ered with  his  eloquence  and  concealed 
behind  his  high  character  so  much 
imiDurity.  'loo  proud  to  steal  himself, 
he  was  not  too  pure  to  wink  at  theft  in 
others.  He  was  not  only  willing  his 
henchmen  and  allies  should  steal,  but 
fie  hastened  to  shut  off  all  investiga- 
tion and  protect  criminals  from  being 
made  convicts,  and  convicts  from 
being  punished.  Of  course  this  emi- 
nent man  would  have  scorned  to 
defend  a  common  fence  for  vulgar 
stealings;  but  when  the  administra- 
tion itself,  in  the  hands  of  the  highest 
officials  of  the  best  government  under 
the  sun,  went  into  the  business,  the 
elevation  of  the  criminals  lifted  crime 
into  respect,  and  the  Senatorial  robes 
could  be  spread  unsoiled  to  cover  and 
conceal  the  swag  of  an  administration. 


All  this  was  not  without  compensa- 
tion. The  able  advocate  who,  return- 
ing to  practice  at  the  bar,  made  a  for- 
tune every  year  in  retainers  alone,  by 
l)leading  cases  before  judges  of  his 
own  creation,  was  not  the  man  to 
make  a  present  of  his  powers  as  an 
advocate  to  a  combination  that  was  as 
heartless  as  it  was  unpatriotic  and 
corrupt. 

God  knows  Grant's  administration 
needed  not  only  such  a  defender,  but 
precisely  such  a  bold,  unscrupulous 
leader.  It  was  his  task  to  marshal  and 
hold  to  the  front  the  Republican  party 
in  Congress.  There  were  a  few  con- 
scientious men  there  who  sickened  at 
the  corruption;  and  there  were  many 
timid  men  there  who  were  startled  at 
the  half-hidden  mines  of  dynamite 
over  which  they  were  called  to  march. 
Conkling  inspired  the  one  with  cour- 
age and  the  other  with  confidence. 

This  was  a  huge  contract,  an  under- 
taking that  might  well  appall  a  less 
resolute  and  more  conscientious  man. 
AVe  came  out  of  the  late  Civil  War 
with  three  armies  left  over  for  the 
Government  to  care  for.  One  was  an 
army  of  thieves,  the  other  of  prosti- 
tutes, and  the  third  of  cripples.  All 
three  of  these  armies  moved  on  the 
capitol.  They  found  in  command 
there  the  man  who,  being  considered 
the  greatest  captain  of  his  century, 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  on  horse- 
back when  the  Confederacy  fell  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  had  been  made  a 
political  platform  of,  and  ruled  the 
country  as  he  had  the  army,  on  a 
principle  that  made  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  members  of  his  staff, 
and  members  of  Congress  his  subordi- 
nate ofl'icers. 

Under  this  sj'stem  of  administra- 
tion, so  ignorant  that  it  almost  defies 
belief,  fraud  ran  riot,  and  the  foulest 
corruption  sapped  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  solid  political  fabric 
erected  by  the  fathers.  The  corridors 
of  the  capitol  were  crowded  with  a 
lobby    made    up     of     fast    men     and 
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loose  women,  upon  whose  admantine 
cheeks  iniquity  was  fairly  enameled. 
The  departments  were  given  over  to 
cunning  schemers,  who  depleted  a 
treasury  filled  to  overflowing  b}'^  a  war 
tax  that  had  kei^t  a  million  of  men  in 
the  field.  At  the  executive  mansion 
the  very  air  was  heavy  with  a  sewer- 
gas  of  moral  corruption,  and  the 
Cabinet  itself  was  embarassed  by  pen- 
itentiary liens  u^Don  its  members. 

From  all  this  foul  environment 
Roscoe  Conkling  walked  apart.  No 
lobbyist,  nor  dishonest  contractor,  nor 
fraudulent  official  dared  approach 
him.  He  held  a  position  Avhere  he 
could  haA'e  winked  himself  into  mil- 
lions. He  had  that  strange  person- 
ality and  pride  of  character  that  made 
the  slightest  intimation  of  personal 
wrong-doing  an  insult.  And  yet  this 
did  not  prevent  his  defending  wrong 
in  others.  He,  however,  illustrated 
the  truth  of  Walpole's  misquoted  say- 
ing, which  tells  us  that  every  man  has 
his  price.  Conkling's  price  was  politi- 
cal power,  and  it  was  freely  given 
him. 

No  prominent  man  ever  lived  so 
poorly  equipped  to  be  a  popular  leader 
as  Roscoe  Conkling.  To  the  vanity  of 
a  woman  he  added  a  manner  at  once 
so  offensive  and  aggressive,  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that  he  made  an  enemy 
whenever  he  shook  a  hand.  And  yet 
these  very  qualities  gave  strength  to 
the  control  awarded  him  in  a  cor- 
rupted civil  service  by  the  President. 
In  return  for  his  support  of  the 
administration  he  was  given  full, 
unrestrained,  and  complete  control  of 
the  patronage  of  New  York.  His  con- 
stituency was  shifted  from  New  York 
to  the  executive  mansion.  His  adroit 
colleague  from  New  York  was  so 
amazed  to  find  the  atmosphere  about 
the  President  so  chilly,  and  his  recom- 
mendations treated  with  such  con- 
tempt, that  he  was  forced  from  office. 
Off'icial  patronage  is  the  breath  of  life 
to  a  Senator,  and  Conkling's  associate 


had  to  be  a  slave  or  a  cipher  in  order 
to  hold  his  empty  honors  in  the 
chamber. 

Such  was  Conkling's  hold  on  Grant 
that  his  brother  Republican  Senators 
feared  to  offend  him ;  for  they  saw  but 
too  clearly  that  when  a  Senator 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  imperious 
leadership,  political  death  was  that 
Senator's  immediate  fate.  Thus  it  was 
that  Sumner  found  himself  deprived 
of  his  Senatorial  prominence,  and 
Carl  Schurz  was  relegated  to  private 
life.  Detested  by  the  Democrats,  dis- 
trusted by  the  Republicans,  and  feared 
by  all,  yet  such  was  the  power  of  the 
patronage  given  to  his  especial  use, 
that  he  stalked  the  chamber  with  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  a  dictator,  and 
marshaled  his  forces  as  if  they  were 
slaves  dreading  the  crack  of  a  whip. 
And  he  won  his  spurs.  No  scandal 
drifted  near  the  IVhite  House,  no 
attack  by  reformers  or  Democrats 
threatened  the  Executive,  that  Roscoe 
Conkling  did  not  start  up,  gun  in 
hand,  to  repel  the  threatened  danger. 

When,  for  example,  the  San 
Domingo  infamy  reached  the  public, 
and  it  became  known  how  a  combine 
had  bought  for  a  mere  song  a  rotten 
debt  of  a  negro  government,  and 
sought  through  annexation  to  fetch 
their  bonds  to  par,  Sumner  asailed  it; 
and  while  Conkling's  resonant  voice 
was  echoing  along  the  fretted  ceiling 
of  the  Senate  chamber,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  occupied  the 
lobby,  hat  in  hand,  using  his  personal 
influence  to  force  the  infamy  through. 

In  like  manner  the  French  arms 
outrage,  sanctioned  by  Grant  and  sus- 
tained by  Conkling,  was  fought  over 
in  the  Senate.  But  five  hundred 
pages  Avoulu  not  serve  to  tell  of  the 
iniquities  conceived  at  one  end  of  the 
avenue  and  concealed  under  thunders 
of  eloquence  at  the  other.  Roscoe 
Conkling  could  be  awakened  at  mid- 
night not  only  without  offense,  but 
eager  for  the  fray.     He  paid  well  for 
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the  corrupted  use  of  official  patronage 
given  without  reserve  into  his  hands. 

We  have  said  he  was  distrusted  by 
his  Kepublican  associates  and  detested 
by  all.  That  the  distrust  was  not 
without  foundation,  his  conduct  in  the 
Tilden-Hayes  contest  abundantly  jus- 
tifies. Conkling  saw  Grant's  term  of 
office  drawing  to  a  close,  and  well 
knew  that  Grant's  successor  could  not 
be  depended  upon  lor  a  constituency. 
If  he  had  any  doubt  of  this,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Hayes  at  Cincinnati  solved 
it  bej'ond  question.  The  cold,  quiet, 
self-possessed,  politically  unknown 
man  of  Ohio  was  the  equal  of  Conk- 
ling in  intelligence,  and  his  superior 
in  force  of  character.  Modest  of  man- 
ner, he  was  yet  self-possessed  and  posi- 
tive in  his  personality.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  be  the  tool  of  the  moneyed 
combinations  about  Washington,  nor 
dependent  on  any  man  in  the  Senate 
for  a  vindication  of  character  or 
career.  Conkling  could  not  afford  to 
have  such  a  Repul)lican  succeed  the 
rough,  ignorant  soldier  who  had  so 
long  served  him  as  a  constituency^ 
Roscoe  could  afford  to  have  a  Demo- 
crat Presiaent,  as  in  that  case  he 
could  put  the  Executive  between  him- 
self and  his  humble  office-holders  and 
office-seekers. 

Now,  had  Roscoe  Conkling  risen  in 
his  place  in  the  Senate  and  denounced 
the  purposed  inauguration  of  Hayes 
as  an  infamous  outrage,  he  would 
have  won  for  himself  all  that  Inger- 
soll  had  uttered  in  his  eulogy.  He  did 
nothing  of  that  sort,  but,  continuing 
in  caucus  with  his  Republican  associ- 
ates, he  intrigued  with  the  Democracy 
to  the  ruin  of  his  friends.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  electoral  bill  that  meant 
the  Hon.  David  Davis  to  hold  the 
casting  vote;  and  so  clear  were  his 
tracks  and  ill-concealed  his  motives, 
that  a  Republican  Senate  treated  him 
to  the  discourtesy  of  refusing  him  a 
position  on  the  very  commission  he 
had  conceived  and  carried  through  to 
a  law. 


During  Hayes'  administration,  the 
sliaciow  of  the  picturesque  Senator 
never  darkened  the  uoors  of  the  execu- 
tive mansion.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
Ohio  lawyer  the  moral  atmosphere 
cleared,  and  the  moneyen  combina- 
tions disappeared  from  about  the 
de])artments.  The}'  lingered  about  the 
lobbies  of  Congress  in  a  shame-faced 
sort  of  way,  lacking  the  sanction  of 
the  Executive  and  the  support  of 
Senatorial  eloquence.  St.  I^dmunds 
came  to  the  front,  and,  sustained  by 
the  ample  cloak  of  philanthropy  that 
covered  the  class  legislation  of  a 
l^aternal  government  and  in  the  name 
of  God  robbed  somebody,  Conkling's 
occupation  seemd  a  dream  of  the  past. 

Roscoe  Conkling's  exit  from  public 
life  was  in  keeping  with  his  startling 
career.  Restless  under  the  loss  of 
power,  he  conceived  the  violation  of 
our  unwritten  constitution  in  a  third 
term  of  Grant.  History  tells  how  this 
was  defeated  by  Blaine  and  enjoyed 
by  Garfield.  We  all  know  how  the 
Achilles  sulking  in  his  tent  was 
brought  to  the  field  by  a  solemn  com- 
pact that  was  to  restore  the  al)le  poli- 
tician to  his  breath  of  life — his  source 
of  power  found  in  the  official  patron- 
age of  the  great  State  of  New  York. 
This  compact  was  violated  in  the  selec- 
tion of  James  G.  Blaine  as  Secretary 
of  State.  That  selection  sealed  the 
doom  of  both  the  President  and  Conk- 
ling, for  the  resignation  of  one  was 
followed  by  the  assassination  of  the 
other.  The  Senator  of  a  sovereign 
State  threw  up  his  high  office  because 
he  could  no  longer  control  the  patron- 
age found  in  a  rotten  civil  service; 
and  the  crack  of  an  assassin's  pistol 
told  the  world  that  our  civil  service, 
steeped  to  the  chin  in  corruption,  had 
culminated  in  murder. 

Of  course  no  sane  mind  connects 
Conkling,  directh^,  with  the  crime  of 
Guiteau;  and  yet  the  revolver  fired  at 
Washington  was  loaded  at  Utica. 
Fraud  breeds  violence,  and  the  men 
who  i)lot  treason  against  good  govern- 
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ment  are  sure  to  find  some  one,  more 
zealous  or  insane  than  the  rest,  to  put 
their  scheming  to  the  proof  of  exj)res- 
sion  in  act. 

This  is  the  story  of  Conkling's  pub- 
lic career,  and  it  finds  significance  in 
being  the  story  of  our  civil  service. 
Are  the    good    citizens    of    the  great 


Republic,  who  seek  to  send  down  to 
their  children's  children  the  blessings 
of  self-government,  prepared  to  con- 
done the  fearful  wrong,  because  of  a 
sickly  sentimentality  that  would  bury 
in  one  narrow  grave  all  memory  of  a 
crime  that  covers  a  continent  in  its 
evil  consequences? 


Progress  and  Politics 


Alfred  Henry  Lewis 

(In  TRe  Cosmopolitan  Magazine) 


IT  isn't  here  and  now  worth  Avhile 
to  turn  prophet  backward,  and 
tell  of  Democratic  pre-convention 
chances  of  victory  in  November.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  whatever  they 
were,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bryan  in 
Baltimore  diminished  them  one-half. 
JMr.  Bryan  was  at  the  convention 
resolved  to  rule  or  ruin.  He  had  come 
to  destroy  the  party,  or  to  make  him- 
self its  White  House  nominee.  His 
plan  was  to  bully  the  convention  into 
accepting  him  as  its  candidate.  His 
chances?  No  one  knows  better  than 
INIr.  Bryan  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
blow  up  a  bridge  than  build  one,  and 
he  relied  upon  his  well-known  powers 
of  destruction  to  force  the  convention 
to  come  his  nominational  way. 

For  four  years  Mr.  Bryan  has 
schemed  and  plotted  and  intrigued  to 
secure  this  year's  party  preference  for 
the  Presidency.  His  candidacy,  for 
obvious  reasons,  was  hidden,  not  open. 
It  was  none  the  less  sleepless.  Mr. 
Bryan  said  that  he  av<is  not,  would  not 
be,  a  candidate.  That  was  his  chicane. 
He  was  all  the  time  a  candidate,  after 
the  Sabine  manner.  He  was  maneu- 
vering to  be — apparently — ravished 
into  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Biyan  is  not  without  certain 
elements  of  vicious  strength.  They 
are  not  graceful,  not  creditable,  and 
yet,  when  he  chooses  to  exert  them,  not 


wanting  in  mean  effect.  Moreover, 
like  every  true-born  politician,  he  is 
politically  hard  to  kill.  This  latter, 
however,  argues  nothing  for  either  his 
genius  or  his  size.  Once  upon  a  time 
a  man  owned  a  superfluous  cat.  He 
carried  it  a  mile,  tied  a  stone  to  its 
neck  with  all  the  care  and  skill  in  life, 
and  tossed  it  with  a  hopeful  splash 
into  the  deepest  lock  of  a  canal. 
Sauntering  homeward,  a  sense  of  duty 
well  performed  curling  about  his 
heart's  roots,  the  man  found  the  cat  on 
the  doorstep  drying  its  fur.  And  so 
with  Mr.  Bryan.  Carry  him  as  far  as 
you  choose;  tie  every  stone  of  his  mis- 
deeds about  his  neck ;  toss  him  into  the 
deepest  w^aters  of  disaster  and  defeat; 
and,  an  hour  later,  there  he  sits  on  the 
party  doorstep,  ready  to  rush  inside 
the  moment  you  lift  the  latch, 

INIr.  Bryan  has  been  Democracy's 
superfluous  cat  since  189G.  Three 
times  he  has  somehow  saved  himself. 
That  third  splash  should  have  spelled 
the  end.  It  didn't,  unfortunately;  and 
while  in  his  evil  potentialities  he 
could  not  make  himself  its  candidate, 
he  still  brought  with  him  sufFicieni 
strength  to  Baltimore  to  more  than 
seriously  mar  the  party  prospects.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  is  ended,  and 
that  the  Bryan  blindness  has  forever 
departed  from  men's  eyes.  Let  us 
trust  that  he  is  now  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  canal,  where  he  belongs,  and  that 
naught  more  Bryanesque  than  bubbles 
will  hereafter  rise  to  trouble  the  sur- 
face of  Democracy. 

Had  the  Baltimore  delegates 
reviewed  and  remembered  a  Bryan 
past,  had  they  but  recalled  the  man  as 
they  must  have  known  and  did  know 
him,  they  would  have  instantly  dis- 
regarded him  for  w^hat  he  dishonestly 
was.  Take  the  single  matter  of  the 
Philo  Bennett  will ;  that  alone  should 
be  enough  to  damn  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  right-thinking  men.  Mr. 
Brj^an,  himself,  tells  the  story  in 
Volume  77  of  the  Connecticut 
Supreme  Court  reports.  The  title  of 
that  litigation  is  "Bryan's  Appeal 
from  Probate."  If,  after  reading  it, 
you  can  regard  Mr.  Bryan  as  one  to 
be  either  trusted,  listened  to,  or  fol- 
lowed, then  I  should  like  to  sit  down 
with  you  long  enough  to  get  your  pre- 
cise notion  of  an  honest  man. 

Lest  through  want  of  time  or 
energy,  or  both,  you  should  fail  to  lay 
hands  on  that  77  Conn,  Report,  let  me 
here  give  you  the  facts  concerning  the 
Philo  Bennett  will.  It  is  but  one  of 
twenty  similar  tales  that  might  be  told 
of  Mr.  Bryan;  and  yet  of  itself  it 
should  forever  fix  his  disrepute.  Also, 
the  relation  may  serve  to  keep  Mr. 
Bryan  safely  beneath  those  waters  of 
political  oblivion  to  which  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  convention  con- 
signed him,  and  from  which — for 
party  as  for  public  good — he  should 
never  be  recalled.     Attend: 

There  lived  in  New  Haven  in  1896 
an  elderly,  moderately  rich  gentleman 
named  Philo  S.  Bennett.  "N^Hien  Mr. 
Bryan  came  swinging  round  the 
political  circle  in  the  campaign  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Bennett  found  himself  on 
the  New  Haven  committee  which 
received  him.  Narrow  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  men,  Mr.  Bennett  regarded 
Mr.  Bryan  as  the  most  godlike  person- 
age he  had  ever  met.  Mr.  Bryan  was 
and  is    magnetic,    and    Mr.    Bennett, 


never  a  thunderbolt  of  mentality,  felt 
drawn  toward  him.  There  was  every 
exterior  thing  to  attract,  and  nothing 
to  repulse,  that  natural  worshiper  of 
heroes  and  searcher-out  of  gods — 
never  seeing  their  feet  of  clay — tnej 
weak,  rich,  aged,  vacuous  Mr.  Bennett. 

In  his  sworn  testimony  before  the 
Connecticut  courts,  Mv.  Bryan  told  of 
that  meeting  with  ]\Ir.  Bennett,  and 
what  immediately  grew  out  of  it. 
Reading  between  the  lines,  you  may 
come  by  some  glimpse  of  tlie  blandish- 
ments on  one  side,  the  bedazzlements 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Bryan  tells  of  a  let- 
ter which  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  him  just 
before  the  189G  election,  wherein  Mr. 
Bennett  stated  that,  although  the  New 
Haven  betting  stood  three  to  one 
against  Mr.  Bryan,  he  believed  that 
Mr.  Bryan  would  win.  Mr,  Bennett 
added,  too,  the  comforting  word  that, 
if  ]\Ir.  Bryan  were  beaten,  it  would 
give  him,  Mr.  Bennett,  pleasure  to 
bestow  upon  Mr.  Bryan  $3,000  in 
March. 

Mr.  Br^-an  was  beaten. 

Mr.  Bennett  not  only  sent  Mr. 
Bryan  $3,000  in  March,  but  $3,000 
each  succeeding  jVIarch  until  the  year 
1900.  As  disclosing  what  happened 
to  Mr.  Bennett  between  189G  and  1900, 
the  sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Bryan 
reads  as  follows: 

He  followed  out  his  suggestion  and 
sent  me  a  check  in  INIarch  of  each  of 
the  following  years  for  $3,000.  Early 
in  1900,  when  I  visited  New  York,  he 
met  me  as  he  always  did.  At  that 
time  he  gave  me  $500. 

During  the  four  years  betwe^m  189G 
and  1900,  the  Bryan  habit  grew  upon 
rich,  weak  Mr.  Bennett  like  ivy  on  :; 
wall.  Early  in  1900  Mr.  Bennett  vis- 
ited the  BrjT^an  home  in  Lincoln.  His 
infatuation  by  that  time  had  become 
complete;  the  moth  was  ready  for  a 
final  singeing. 

No   one   will   ever   know   just   what 
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took  place  those  Lincoln  days  between 
the  moth  and  the  candle.  In  the  law- 
suits which — to  the  disadvantage  of 
Mr.  Bryan — grew  out  of  this  ignoble 
business,  it  was  shown  that  while  a 
guest  (?)  at  the  Bryan  house,  Mr. 
Bennett  "resolved"  to  make  a  will, 
"Whether  Mr.  Bennett  suggested  the 
will,  or  it  came  as  a  blazing  hint  from 
Mr.  Bryan,  will  ever  remain  a  mys- 
tery. That  they  talked  it  over  is  sure, 
for  Mr.  Bryan,  to  guard  against  mis- 
take, himself  dictated  a  draft  of  the 
will.  To  make  the  whole  seem  the 
uninfluenced  inspiration  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, the  latter  was  to  carry  the 
Bryan-prepared  draft  to  New  York, 
there  to  be  recopied,  signed,  and 
executed. 

In  making  the  Bennett  will-draft, 
Mr.  Bryan  emploj^ed  a  member  of  his 
own  family  as  typewriter.  Why?  It 
was  thought  best  at  the  time  to  con- 
fine all  knowledge  of  so  honorable  a 
transaction  to  Mr.  Bennett  and  the 
Bryans,  and  when  you  have  read  the 
will  you'll  justify  this  Bryan  modesty. 
Indeed,  the  native  humility  of  Mr. 
Bryan  was  never  more  thoroughly 
evinced.  Not  only  was  no  one  beyond 
himself  and  wife  and  Mr.  Bennett  to 
know  of  the  will  before  the  death  of 
the  idle,  feeble,  aged,  empty,  rich  tes- 
tator, but  an  important  bequest — most 
important  to  Mr.  Bryan — was  not  to 
be  known  even  then  to  any  beyond 
them  save  Mrs.  Bennett.  The  latter 
lady  herself  was  just  then  living  in 
blissful  New  Haven  ignorance  of  what 
moth-and-candle  matters  were  going 
so  cheerfully  forward  in  far-away 
Nebraska. 

The  generous  Bryan  strategy  touch- 
ing the  Bennett  will,  and  how  it  was 
intended  to  work  out,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  you.  And  lest  I  let  my  rest- 
less pencil  run  away  with  me  in  the 
telling,  instead  of  writing  it  myself,  I 
shall  take  the  story  from  a  four- 
years-ago  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
Said  that   respectable   journal,   speak- 


ing from  notes  carefully  culled  from 
the  records  of  the  Connecticut  courts: 

The  friendship  between  the  men  was 
constantly  growing,  and  reached  its 
climax  a  few  weeks  before  the  begin- 
ning of  Bryan's  second  campaign.  It 
was  then  that  Bennett  made  his  last 
will  and  testament,  in  which  was  a 
bequest  of  $50,000  to  Mrs.  Bennett  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  direc- 
tions she  would  find  in  a  sealed  letter 
inclosed  in  the  same  safe-deposit  box 
with  the  will.  This  letter,  signed  by 
Bennett,  instructed  the  widow  to  give 
the  $50,000  to  Bryan  in  secret.  Ben- 
nett visited  Bryan's  home  for  two  days 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Bryan  drew 
the  will ;  Mrs.  Bryan  did  the  typewrit- 
ing. Bennett  then  returned  to  New 
York  and  executed  the  will,  and 
copied  and  signed  the  letters  drawn 
up  for  him  in  Nebraska  by  Bryan. 

Bennett  was  killed  in  a  runaway  in 
the  summer  of  1903.  Not  long  after- 
ward his  last  will  was  presented  for 
probate  in  the  Probate  Court  at  New 
Haven.  By  its  terms  $75,000  was 
bestowed  upon  Grace  Imogene  Ben- 
nett, the  testator's  widow,  together 
with  three  houses  (mortgaged)  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  also  all 
paintings,  pictures,  furniture,  jewelry, 
and  bric-a-brac.  Also,  one-half  of  the 
residuary  estate.  The  sum  of  $75,000 
was  devised  to  various  relatives,  and 
$9,200  to  churches  and  hospitals. 

Bennett  bequeathed  $20,000  to 
Bryan  in  trust,  to  be  divided  among 
twenty-five  colleges  and  universities  to 
give  prizes  for  essays,  discussing  the 
principles  of  free  government,  and  to 
help  poor  and  deserving  boys  get  an 
education.  To  Mrs.  Mary  Baird 
Bryan,  Bryan's  Avife,  $10,000  was 
devised  in  trust  to  help  poor  girls  get 
an  education. 

The  twelfth  clause  of  the  will  was 
as  follows: 

"I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  wife, 
Grace    Imogene    Bennett,   the   sum  of 
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$50,000;  in  trust,  however,  for  the 
purposes  set  fortli  in  a  sealed  letter 
which  will  be  found  with  the  will." 

Bennett  appointed  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
— his  partner  in  business — and  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  executors  of  the 
will.  Avhich  was  executed  in  New 
York.  May  22,  1900. 

Witli  the  will,  Bryan  presented  the 
letter  above  referred  to.  It  was  in  an 
envelope  marked:  "Mrs.  P.  S.  Ben- 
nett:— To  be  read  only  by  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett and  by  her  alone,  after  my  death. 
P.  S.  BenAett." 

In  this  letter  Bennett  urged  his 
wife  to  give  the  $50,000  to  Bryan 
because:  "I  consider  it  a  duty,  as  I 
find  it  a  pleasure,  to  make  this  provi- 
sion for  his  financial  aid,  so  that  he 
may  be  more  free  to  devote  himself  to 
his  chosen  field  of  labor." 

With  this  letter  was  one  referred  to 
by  the  court  as  "the  typewritten  docu- 
ment," which  Bryan  drew  up  in 
Nebraska  and  gave  to  Bennett,  who 
took  it  back  to  New  York,  copied  it, 
and  sent  it  to  Br3\an  as  original.  It 
was: 

"New  York,  5,  22,  1900. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Bryan: 

"I  enclose  a  duplicate  letter,  wiiich 
I  have  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
with  instructions  that  it  shall  be 
opened  by  Mrs.  Bennett,  and  read  by 
her  alone.  I  have  stated  therein  the 
reasons  for  the  provisions  made  for 
you,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
accept  the  smn  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  yourself.  Give  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  j^our  wife,  and  invest  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of 
your  three  children,  giving  five  thou- 
sand to  each  whenever  you  think  it 
wise  to  turn  the  money  over  to  them. 
If  for  any  reason  you  decline  to 
receive  the  entire  sum,  or  any  part 
thereof,  I  shall  trust  you  to  distribute 
the  same  according  to  your  judgment 
among  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.         "Sincerely  yours, 

"PHILO  S,  BENNETT." 


On  the  whole,  I'm  grateful  to  Har- 
per's Weekly  for  having  told  this 
story.  In  so  doing,  it  relieved  me  of  a 
duty  I  was  but  ill  qualified  to  perform. 
I'm  much  too  emotional  for  such  nar- 
ratives of  adventure,  and  indubitably 
would  have  spoiled  it  by  some  over- 
earnestness  of  style. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back,  I 
think,  and  point  out,  in  connection 
with  those  several  Bennett  letters,  the 
masterly  strategy  of  Mr.  Bryan.  Mas- 
terly at  once  and  Scriptural,  since  it  so 
carefully  provided  for  Mr.  Bennett's 
not  letting  his  left  hand  know  what 
his  right  had  been  about.  Also,  please 
note  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Bryan  was 
worth  two  dollars  to  the  Bennetts' 
one ! 

Over  and  above  the  $12,500  in  cash 
already  had,  the  Bryan  fortunes  were 
to  have  been  augmented  by  $50,000. 
Mr.  Bryan — careful  man — took  no 
chances  of  a  possible  forgetfulness  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Bennett,  and  a  conse- 
quent failure  on  her  side  to  hand  over 
that  particular  $50,000.  Lest  some 
such  slip  occur,  Mr.  Bryan  was  so 
forethoughtful  as  to  have  jSlr.  Bennett 
transmit  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  left 
for  Mrs.  Bennett,  a  letter  of  which  he, 
Mr.  Bryan,  was — as  he  was  of  all  the 
documents  involved — the  architect, 
where Avith  to  jog  her  memory  should 
it  prove  inert. 

Now  come  we  to  the  close. 

As  should  every  harrowing  recital, 
this  moth-and-candle  romaunt  pos- 
sesses a  cheerful  ending.  Mr.  Bennett 
died,  as  you  have  seen,  and  was  tucked 
away  under  the  grass-roots.  Then 
came  a  profound  pause.  Mrs.  Bennett 
read  the  letter  marked  for  "her  alone;" 
l)ut,  owning  none  of  her  late  spouse's 
moth-like  characteristics,  and  being  in 
no  wise  bowed  down  by  any  hero- 
worshiping,  fifty  thousand  dollar 
impression  of  Mr.  Bryan,  she  refused, 
in  the  j^hrase  of  Cherry  Hill,  to  "come 
across"  with  the  money.  With  that, 
Mr.    Bryan     delicately    reminded    the 
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reluctant  ISIrs.  Bennett  that  he  had 
copies  of  all  the  letters.  She,  however, 
remained  discourao^inc'ly  obdurate; 
not  a  splinter  of  the  $50,000  would  she 
give  up. 

The  disappointed  Mr.  Bryan — who 
thinks  as  much  of  $50,000  as  some  men 
do  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars — there- 
upon went  into  the  Connecticut  courts. 
Harrow  and  alas!  The  proverb 
declares  that  there's  many  a  slip  twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip.     The  uncertainty 


thus  registered  would  seem  to  subsist 
no  more  strongly  in  the  affairs  of  men 
than  in  those  of  moths  and  candles. 
Mr.  Bryan  went  from  Probate  Court 
to  Superior  Court,  and  from  Superior 
to  Supreme.  He  was  beaten  in  all  of 
them,  horse,  foot  and  guns.  It  was  a 
profound  shock  to  Mr.  Bryan.  He 
who  had  so  piously  arranged  to  get 
$50,000  and  nobody  know  it,  got 
nothing  at  all  and  everybody 
knew  it. 


Homilies  on  Early  Rising 


William  Mathews,  LL.D. 


AMONG  the  favorite  topics  of 
newspaper  declamation,  there  is 
none  upon  which  certain  moral- 
ists of  the  press  are  fonder  of  preach- 
ing a  quarterly  homily,  than  upon  the 
importance  of  early  rising.  Of  course, 
the  arguments  for  the  practice  are  the 
old,  hackneyed,  stereotyped  ones  upon 
which  the  changes  have  been  rung  a 
thousand  times, — "straw  that  has  been 
threshed  a  hundred  times  without 
wheat,"  as  Carlyle  would  say.  "Early 
to  bed.  and  early  to  rise,"  ete.  There  is 
a  freshness,  a  briskness,  a  sparkling 
liveliness  in  the  first  hours  of  the  daj^, 
which  all  the  subsequent  ones  lack;  let 
it  stand  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  it  is 
already  settled  upon  its  lees;  it  is  stale, 
fiat,  and  vapid.  Again,  the  early  riser 
seizes  the  day  by  the  forelock;  he 
drives  it,  instead  of  being  driven,  or 
rather  dragged  along,  by  it.  Then,  all 
the  great  men, — especially  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  lit- 
erature, science,  and  the  arts, — were 
earl}"  risers.  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace, 
among  the  ancients,  and  Paley, 
Priestly,  Parkhurst,  and  Franklin, 
among  the  moderns  all  left  their  pil- 
lows early.  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Bishops  Jewel  and  Burnet  sprang  upon 


their  feet  at  four  in  the  morning.  The 
Great  Frederic  of  Prussia,  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden,  and  Napoleon, 
were  early  risers.  "A\lien  you  begin  to 
turn  in  bed,"  said  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, "it  is  time  to  turn  out."  Jeffer- 
son declared  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
"The  sun  has  not  caught  me  in  bed  for 
fifty  years." 

Did  not  Sir  Walter  Scott  write  all 
his  great  novels  before  breakfast,  and 
was  it  not  in  the  same  early  hours  that 
Dr.  Albert  Barnes  penned  those  Com- 
mentaries of  which  a  million  volumes 
have  been  sold  in  this  countr}^  and 
Europe?  Was  it  not  between  the 
hours  of  five  and  eight  in  the  morning 
that  John  Quincy  Adams  penned  most 
of  his  public  papers?  Was  it  not  in 
the  same  three  hours  that  Gibbon 
wrote  his  immortal  "Decline  and  Fall," 
and  has  not  l^uffon  told  us  that  to  the 
studies  of  those  three  hours  daily  the 
w^orld  is  indebted  for  the  noble  work 
which  established  his  fame  as  the 
greatest  of  natural  historians?  Did 
not  Judge  Holt,  who  was  curious  con- 
cerning longevity,  and  questioned 
ever}'  old  man  that  came  before  him, 
about  his  modes  of  living,  find  that, 
amid  all    their    different   habits,    they 
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agreed  in  one  thing, — they  got  up 
betimes?  These  stale  anecdotes,  eked 
out  with  the  old  quotation  from 
Thomson, 

"Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake?" 

and  other  passages  from  the  poets  in 
which  they  try  to  inveigle  people  from 
their  beds  by  singing  of  the  beauty  of 
the  dappled  morn,  the  dewy  grass,  the 
warbling  birds,  and  preserving  a 
studied  silence  concerning  the  rising 
fog,  the  chill  air,  and  the  raw,  under- 
done feeling  of  the  world  generally, — 
comprise  all  the  arguments  which,  for 
half  a  century,  the  wit  of  the  early 
risers  has  been  able  to  scrape  together 
for  the  practice. 

Now  all  this  may  carry  great  weight 
with  some  people  with  whom  an 
uneasy  conscience,  an  overloaded 
stomach,  or  a  hard  bed,  may,  like  Mac- 
beth, "murder  sleep."  It  is  not  strange 
that  your  old  bachelor,  who  is  happy 
neither  in  bed  nor  out, — or  your  hen- 
pecked husband,  who  dreads  a  morn- 
ing curtain  lecture, — or  your  ghostly, 
pale-faced,  d3^speptic  student,  who  fan- 
cies that  by  rising  with  the  lark  he  is 
to  become  a  giant  in  law,  medicine,  or 
theoology, — cries  up  this  foolish  cus- 
tom. Making  a  merit  of  necessity,  they 
may  grow  grand  and  intolerant  on  the 
strength  of  their  virtue,  and  crow  like 
chanticleer  over  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  luxury  of  "t'other  doze."  But 
those  who  have  no  torturing  con- 
science, dyspepsia,  or  "Damien's  bed  of 
steel,"  to  make  Alcmena  nights  for 
them,  are  not  to  be  dragged  from  their 
warm  pillows  on  such  pretences  as 
these.  Talk  of  the  healthiness  of  early 
rising !  Who  can  believe  that  such  vio- 
lent changes  from  the  sleeping  to  the 
waking  state, — from  warm  to  cold, — 
are  beneficial  to  the  system?  Why  is 
it,  if  they  are  not  unnatural,  that  the 
poets,  refining  upon  the  torments  of 
the  damned,  make  one  of  their  greatest 
agonies  to  consist  in  being  suddenly 
transported  from   heat    to    cold,  from 


tire  to  ice?  Are  they  not,  at  certain 
revolutions,  according  to  Milton, 
"haled  out  of  their  beds"  by  "harpy- 
footed  furies," — fellows  by  whom  they 
are  made  to 

" — feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of    fierce    extremes,    extremes    by    change 
more  fierce?" 

"But  think,"  we  hear  some  one 
exclaim,  "of  the  amount  of  time  saved 
by  early  rising!"  When  all  other  argu- 
ments are  exhausted,  the  early  riser 
will  call  for  slate  and  pencil,  and  pro- 
ceed to  prove  to  you  by  a  painful 
arithmetical  calculation  that  you  may 
add  some  six  or  seven  years  to  your  life 
by  crawling  out  of  bed  at  five  o'clock 
instead  of  seven.  Of  course,  he  makes 
it  convenient  to  forget,  in  his  calcula- 
tion, the  two  hours  one  loses  by  hurry- 
ing to  bed  that  much  sooner,  in  order 
to  humor  his  foolish  eccentricity ;  as  if 
one  should  try  to  lengthen  a  yard-stick 
by  cutting  oft  a  foot  from  one  end  and 
adding  it  to  the  other.  Admitting  that 
we  may  add  to  our  days  by  rising 
early,  is  the  longest  life  necessarily  the 
best?  Or  is  it  desirable  to  spin  out 
one's  3'ears  to  three-score  and  ten,  if,  to 
do  so,  he  must  cheat  himself  out  of  all 
life's  comforts  and  luxuries, — abjure 
his  morning  snooze,  "feed  on  pulse,  and 
nothing  wear  but  frieze?"  The  lapse 
of  years  alone  is  not  life;  we  should 
count  time  by  heart-throbs, — by  the 
number  of  delicious  or  pleasing  sensa- 
tions. 

As  to  one's  growing  wealthy  by  early 
rising,  we  leave  it  to  the  candle-end- 
saving  economists  to  say  whether  it  is 
cheaper  to  keep  one's  self  warm  b}^  coal 
at  ten  dollars  a  ton  than  between  a 
mattress  bed  and  comforts.  Recollect 
that  you  wear  out  no  clothes,  consume 
no  oil,  eat  no  breakfasts,  while  j'^ou  are 
coquetting  with  "tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer."  Then,  as  to  growing  wise  by 
early  rising, — has  not  knowledge-seek- 
ing been  associated,  from  time  imme- 
morial, with  the  midnight  oil?     Have 
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not  all  the  great  works  of  genius  which 
have  conferred    immortality    on    their 
authors,  been  written  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  hushed  in  slumber,— in 
the  "wee  small  hours  ayant  the  'twal?" 
Is  not  every  elaborate  literary  produc- 
tion said  to  smell    of    the  lamp,    thus 
showing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  authors 
and    critics,  Apollo    has    no    time    to 
attend    to    his    votaries    until    he    has 
unharnessed  his  steeds  from  the  chariot 
of    the    sun?     Did    not    Pope's    best 
thoughts  come  to  him,  like  owls,  in  the 
night-time ;  and  did  not  Swift,  accord- 
ing to  a  contemporary,    "lie    abed  till 
eleven  o'clock,  and  think  of  wit  for  the 
day?''    But,  admitting  an  exception  or 
two  to  the  general  rule, — because  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  whole  books  before 
breakfast,  is  anyone  foolish  enough  to 
flatter  himself  that    he    can    dash  off 
Waverleys    and    Ivanhoes    simply    by 
striking  a  light  at  four  in  the  morning, 
— jposcente     ante     diem     librum     cum 
lumine?     Boobies  and  dunces  will    be 
boobies  and  dunces  still,  though  they 
keep  their  eyes  wide  open  from  Jan- 
uary  to  December.    Early   rising  will 
no  more  convert  a  fool  into  a  wise  man, 
— a  commonplace  man   into    a  man  of 
genius, — than  eating  opium  will  make 
him  a  Coleridge  or  a  De  Quincey.  The 
examples  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon    may    weigh    with 
their  admirers ;  but  we  believe  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  humanity  if 
they  had  loved  their  pillows.     It  was 
only  after  a  desperate  and  most  unnat- 
ural  struggle    that     the     former    tri- 
umphed in  his  youth  over  the  charms 
of  sleep,  which  he  found  it  harder  to 
resist  than  in    after    life    to    rout  the 
Austrians;  and  he    succeeded    only  by 
invoking    the    assistance     of    an    old 
domestic  whom  he  charged,  on  pain  of 
dismissal,  to  pull  him  out  of  bed  every 
morning  at  two  o'clock.    As  to  the  poet 
Thomson's  panegyrics  on  early  rising, 
who    usually    snored    away    the  whole 
forenoon  in  bed,  and  was  so  lazy  that 
he  used  to  eat  peaches  from  the  trees 


in  his  garden  with  his  hands  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,— literally  browsing, 
like  a.  giraffe,— our  judgment  of  his 
counsel  is  pithily  expressed  by  an 
American  poet,  Saxe : 

"Thomson,   who   sang   about  the    Seasons, 
said 
It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  rise  in  season; 
But  then  he  said  it, — lying, — in  his  bed 

At  ten  o'clock  A.   M., — the  very  reason 
He     wrote     so     charmingly.      The     simple 

fact  is, 
His   preaching    wasn't    sanctioned  by    his 
practice." 

It  is  very  well  to  "take  Time  by  the 
forelock;"  but  what  if,  in  the  effort  to 
do  so,  one  exhausts  himself  too  much 
to  hold  him?     George  Eliot,  in  one  of 
her  novels,  portrays  a  thrifty  farmer's 
wife  who  rose  so  early  in  the  morning 
to  do  her  work,  that  by  ten  o'clock  it 
was  all  over,  and  she  was  at  her  wits' 
end  to  know  what  to  do  with  her  day. 
No    doubt   it    is    "the    early  bird  that 
catches  the  worm;"  but,  as  the  pillow- 
loving  boy  said  to  his  father,  "it  is  the 
the    early    worm    that    gets     caught." 
Intemperance      in     early-rising,     like 
every  other  excess,  is  sure  to  bring  its 
penalty  along  with  it.    Nature  will  not 
be  cheated  out  of  her  dues,  and  if  they 
are  not  paid  in  season,  she  will  exact 
them,  with  compound    interest,  out  of 
season.    It  is  well  known  that  the  early 
riser  often  compensates  himself  for  his 
greeting  to  the  dawn  by  frequent  naps 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening.     Josiah 
Quincy  tells  us    in    the  "Life"    of  his 
father,  that  the  latter  rose  every  morn- 
ing in  winter  and   summer,   for  many 
years,  at  four  o'clock.     The    effect  of 
this  outrage  upon  Nature  was  that  he 
was  sure  to  drop  to  sleep,  wherever  he 
was,  when  his  mind  was  not  actively 
occupied, — sometimes     even     in     com- 
pany, when  the  conversation    flagged, 
and  always  as  soon  as  he  took  his  seat 
in  his  gig  or  sulky,  in  which  he  drove 
to    town.     John  Quincy  Adams,    who 
was  addicted  to  the  same  vice  of  intem- 
perate early  rising,  with  similar  con- 
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sequences,  once  accompanied  him  to  the 
Harvard  Law  School,    to    hear  Judge 
Story    lecture.     "Now,    Judge    Story," 
continues     the     biographer,    "did    not 
accept    the    philosophy    of    his    two 
friends  in  this    particular,    and  would 
insist  that  it  was  a  more  excellent  way 
to  take  out  one's  allowance  of  sleep  in 
bed,  and  be  wide  awake  when  out  of 
it, — which  he    himself    most  assuredly 
always  was.     The  Judge  received    the 
two     Presidents     gladly,    and     placed 
them  in  the  seat  of  honor  on  the  dais 
by  his  side,  fronting  the  class,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  lecture.     It    was    not 
long  before,  glancing  his  eye  aside  to 
sec  how  his  guests  were  impressed  by 
his  doctrine,  he    saw    that    they    were 
both  of  them  sound  asleep,  and  he  saw 
that  the  class  saw  it,  too.     Pausing  a 
moment  in  his  swift  career  of  speech, 
he  pointed  to  the  two  sleeping  figures, 
and  uttered  these    words  of   warning: 
'Gentlemen,    you    see    before    you    a 
melancholy  example  of  the  evil  effects 
of  early  rising!'    The  shout  of  laugh- 
ter with  which  this  judicial  obiter  dic- 
tum was   received    effectually    aroused 
the  sleepers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  heard  and  XDrofited  by  the  remain- 
der of  the  discourse." 

There  is  a  class  of  moralists  at  the 
jjresent  day  with  whom  it  is  a  favorite 
dogma  that  no  one  can  ever  reach  a 
high  degree  of  goodness  except  by 
passing  through  a  certain  number  of 
self-imposed  trials.  It  has  been  justly 
said  of  such  persons  that  their  whole 
mind  seems  wrapt  up  in  the  office  of 
polishing  up  little  moral  pins  and 
needles,  and  running  them  into  the 
most  tender  parts  of  their  skins.  It  is 
chiefl}^  men  of  this  stamp  who  advo- 
cate the  heresy  of  earlj^  rising.  Were 
they  content  to  stick  pins  into  them- 
selves, we  would  leave  them  to  get  all 
the  moral  discipline  that  is  possible 
from  the  practice.  But  they  insist  on 
other  persons  imitating  them;  and 
what  is  more  offensive,  they  are  con- 
tinuall}'^  putting  on  airs  on  account  of 
their    eccentricity.     Not    content    with 


"shaking  hands  with  himself  men- 
tally," and  thinking  he  has  done  a 
great  thing,  the  early  riser  must  vaunt 
hmiself  of  his  achievements  herein. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  things  in  the 
Avay  of  bragging  that  will  compare 
with  what  an  English  essayist  calls 
"the  insulting  triumph,  the  outrageous 
animation  of  the  man  who  has  dressed 
by  candle-light  in  the  month  of 
December."  It  is  not  merely  that  he 
speaks  of  the  exploit  with  a  chuckle, 
or  the 

" — sort  of  satisfaction 
Men     feel     when     they've     done     a     noble 
action," 

but  he  looks  down  upon  you  who  hug 
your  pillow,  with  an  air  of  superiority, 
as  if  you  lacked  moral  backbone,  or 
were  a  pigmy  in  virtue. 

There  is  a  caustic  proverb.  "We  are 
all  good  risers  at  night,"  which  strik- 
ingly shows  how  unnatural  is  this 
practice  of  getting  up  early.  AVe  have 
long  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  so  disagreeable  a  practice; 
but  a  recent  English  writer  suggests 
an  explanation  which  is  as  satisfactory 
as  it  is  original  and  ingenious.  For 
those  who  have  to  labor  in  the  fields, 
or  to  get  their  living  by  hunting,  there 
are  obvious  advantages  in  making  the 
most  of  the  daylight,  ^ow  philoso- 
phers have  remarked  that  an  instinct, 
like  a  physical  organ,  often  survives 
aftei;  its  original  function  has  become 
unimportant.  Animals  retain  rudi- 
mentary claws  or  wings  which  have 
become  perfectly  useless,  a  legacy  from 
their  remote  ancestors;  a  dog  still 
turns  himself  three  times  around 
before  he  lies  down,  because  his  great- 
great-grandfathers  did  so  in  the  days 
when  they  were  w41d  beasts,  roaming 
amongst  the  long  grass;  and  every 
tamed  animal  preserves  for  a  time  cer- 
tain instincts  which  were  useful  to 
him  only  in  his  wild  state.  The  sen- 
timent about  early  rising  is  such  a  tra- 
ditionary instinct,  which  has  wan- 
dered into  an  era  where  it  is  not 
wanted. 
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Assuan  Dam,  part  of  the  Nile  system,  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  projects  of  its  kind.  "--=r 

The  Nile  System— The  Bell  System 


For  thousands  of  years  Egypt  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  making  the  Nile  a  de- 
pendable source  of  material  prosperity. 

But  only  in  the  last  decade  was  the  Nile's 
flood  stored  up  and  a  reservoir  established 
from  which  all  the  people  of  the  Nile  region 
may  draw  the  life-giving  water  all  the  time. 

Primitive  makeshifts  have  been  super- 
seded by  intelligent  engineering  methods. 
Success  has  been  the  result  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  a  definite  policy,  dealing 
v/ith  the  problem  as  a  whole  and  adapting 
the  Nile  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


To  provide  efficient  telephone  service  in 
this  country,  the  same  fundamental  principle 
has  to  be  recognized.  The  entire  country 
must  be  considered  within  the  scope  of  one 
system,  intelligently  guided  by  one  policy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell  System  to  afford 
universal  service  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  and  amply  sufficient  for  their 
business  and  social  needs. 

Because  they  are  connected  and  working 
together,  each  of  the  7,000,000  telephones 
in  the  Bell  System  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
service  which  provides  the  most  efficient 
means  of  instantaneous  communication. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  As$ociated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Books,  Old  and  New 


Augustine  Birrell 


WHEN  a  centuiT  has  entered  upon 
its  last  decade,  and  draws  near 
the  hour  which  will  despatch  it 
to  join  its  too  frequently  and  most 
unjustly  despised  predecessor,  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  how  well  it  has  learnt 
to  play  the  old  man's  part.  Cocksure- 
ness,  once  the  badge  of  the  tribe  of 
critics,  is  banished  to  the  schoolroom. 
The  hearty  hatreds  of  our  early  days 
would  ill  befit  a  death-bed.  A  keen 
critic  has  observed  what  a  noisy  place 
England  used  to  be.  Everybody  cried 
out  loud  in  the  market-place,  in  the 
Senate-house,  in  the  Law  Courts,  in 
the  Reviews  and  Magazines.  In  the 
year  1845  the  Times  newspaper 
incurred  the  heavy  and  doubtless  the 
just  censure  of  the  Oxford  Union  for 
its  unprincipled  tone  as  shown  in  its 
"violent  attempts  to  foment  agitation 
as  well  by  intiammatory  articles  as  by 
the  artifices  of  correspondents."  How 
different  it  now  is!  We  all  move 
about  as  it  were  in  list  slippers.  Our 
watchword  is  "Hush !"  Dickens  tells 
us  how,  at  Hone's  funeral,  Cruik- 
shank,  being  annoyed  at  some  of  the 
observations  of  the  officiating  minis- 
ter, whispered  in  Dickens'  ear  as  they 
both  moved  to  kneel  at  prayer,  "If  this 
wasn't  a  funeral  I  would  punch  his 
head."  It  was  a  commendable 
restraint.  We  are  now,  all  of  us,  exer- 
cising it. 

A  gloomy  view  is  being  generally 
taken  of  our  literary  future  in  the 
next  century.  Poetry,  it  is  pretty  gen- 
erally agreed,  died  with  Lord  Ten- 
nyson, Parliamentary  oratory  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  style  with  Cardi- 
nal Newman.  AA^io,  it  is  said,  can 
reflect  upon  the  nineties  with  any  joy 
or  confidence,  whose  memory  can 
carry  him  back  to  the  sixties?  What 
days  those  were  that  gave  us  brand- 
new  from  the  press  "Philip"  and  "The 


Four  Georges,"  "The  Mill  on  the 
Ploss"  and  "Silas  Marner,"  "Evan 
Harrington"  and  "Rhoda  Fleming," 
"Maud,"  '"rhe  Idylls  of  the  King,'' 
and  "Dramatis  Person.T,"  Mr.  Arnold's 
New  Poems,  the  "Apologia  pro  Vita 
Sua,"  and  "Verses  on  Various  Occa- 
sions," four  volumes  of  "Frederick  the 
Great,"  and  "The  Origin  of  Species"! 
One  wonders  in  the  retrospect  how 
human  stupidity  was  proof  against 
such  an  onslaught  of  wit,  such  a 
shower  of  golden  fancies.  Why  did 
not  Folly's  fortress  fall?  We  know  it 
did  not,  for  it  is  standing  yet.  Nor 
has  any  particular  halo  gathered 
round  the  sixties — which,  indeed,  were 
no  better  than  the  fifties  or  the  forties. 
From  what  source,  so  ask  "the  frosty 
pows,"  are  you  who  call  yourselves 
"jolly  candidates"  going  to  get  your 
supplies?  Where  are  your  markets? 
Who  will  crowd  the  theatre  on  your 
Oldening  nights?  What  well-graced 
actors  will  then  cross  j^our  stage? 
Your  boys  and  girls  will  be  well  pro- 
vided for,  one  can  see  that.  Story- 
books and  hand-books  will  jostle  for 
supremacy;  but  your  men  and  women, 
all  a-hungered,  how  are  you  going  to 
feed  them  and  keep  their  tempers 
sweet?  It  is  not  a  question  of  side 
dishes,  but  of  joints.  Sermons  and 
sonnets,  and  even  "clergy-poets,"  may 
be  counted  upon,  but  they  will  only 
affront  the  apj^etites  they  can  never 
satisfy.  What  will  be  wanted  are  Sam 
AVellers,  Captain  Costigans,  and  Jane 
Ej'res — poetry  that  lives,  controversy 
that  bites,  speeches  that  stir  the 
imagination. 

But  suppose  it  should  turn  out  to 
be  the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  enter 
upon  a  period  of  literary  non-produc- 
tiveness. ^Miat  then?  Centuries  can- 
not be  expected  to  go  on  repeating  the 
symptoms  of  their  predecessors.     We 
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have  had  no  Burns.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, expect  to  end  with  the  begin- 
nings of  a  Wadsworth  and  a  Cole- 
ridge; there  may  likel}'^  be  a  lulL  The 
hill  may  also  be  a  relief.  Of  all  odd 
crazes,  the  craze  to  be  forever  reading 
ncAv  books  is  one  of  the  oddest. 

Hazlitt  may  be  found  grappling 
with  this  subject,  and,  as  usual,  "pun- 
ishing" it  severely  in  his  own  inimit- 
able style.  "I  hate,"  says  he,  in  the 
second  volume  of  "riie  Plain 
Speaker" — in  the  essay  entitled  "On 
Reading  Old  Books" — "to  read  new 
books;"  and  he  continues,  a  page  fur- 
ther on,  "Contemporary  writers  may 
generally  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
one's  friends  or  one's  foes.  Of  the  first 
we  are  compelled  to  think  too  well, 
and  of  the  last  we  are  disposed  to 
think  too  ill,  to  receive  much  genuine 
pleasure  from  the  perusal,  or  to  judge 
fairW  of  the  merit  of  either.  One  can- 
didate for  literary  fame  who  happens 
to  be  of  our  acquaintance  writes  finely 
and  like  a  man  of  genius,  but  unfor- 
tunately has  a  foolish  face,  which 
spoils  a  delicate  passage;  another 
inspires  us  Avith  the  highest  respect 
for  his  personal  talents  and  character, 
but  does  not  come  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions in  print.  All  these  contradic- 
tions and  petty  details  interrupt  the 
calm  current  of  our  reflections." 

Hazlitt  was  no  doubt  a  good  hater. 
We  are  now  of  milder  mood.  It  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  for  any  of  us,  if  we 


but  struggle  a  little,  to  keep  a  man's 
nose  out  of  his  novel.  But,  for  all 
that,  it  is  certain  that  true  literary 
sway  is  borne  but  by  the  dead.  Living 
authors  may  stir  and  stimulate  us, 
provoke  our  energies,  and  excite  our 
sympathy,  but  it  is  the  dead  who  rule 
us  from  their  urns. 

Authority  has  no  place  in  matters 
concerning  books  and  reading,  else  it 
would  be  well  were  some  proportion 
fixed  between  the  claims  of  living  and 
dead  authors. 

There  is  no  sillier  affectation  than 
that  of  the  old-worldism.  To  moon 
about  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  know 
nothing  of  AVilliam  Cobbett  is  foolish. 
To  turn  your  back  upon  your  own 
time  is  simply  to  provoke  living  wags, 
with  rudimentary  but  effective 
humour,  to  chalk  opprobrious  epi- 
thets upon  your  person.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  depend  upon  your  con- 
temporaries for  literary  sustenance,  to 
be  reduced  to  scan  the  lists  of  "Forth- 
coming Works"  with  a  hungry  eye,  to 
complain  of  a  dearth  of  new  poems,  is 
worse  than  affectation — it  is  stupidity. 

There  was  a  time  when  old  books 
were  hard  to  procure  and  difficult  to 
house.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
the  greatest,  it  required,  as  much 
courage  to  explore  the  domains  of  our 
old  authors  as  it  did  to  visit  Wast 
Water  or  Loch  Maree  before  the  era 
of  roads  and  railways.  The  first  step 
was  to  turn  the  folios  into  octavos,  and 
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to  pul)lish  complete  editions;  the  sec- 
ond was  to  cheapen  the  price  of  issue. 
The  first  cheap  booksellers  were,  it  is 
sometimes  alleged,  men  of  question- 
able character  in  their  trade.  Yet 
their  names  should  be  cherished.  They 
made  many  young  lives  happy,  and 
fostered  better  taste  than  either  or 
both  the  Universities.  Hogg,  Cooke, 
Millar,  Donaldson,  Bell,  even  Tegg, 
the  "extraneous  Tegg"'  of  Carlyle's 
famous  Parliamentary  petition,  did 
good  Avork  in  their  day.  Somehow  or 
another  the  family  libraries  of  the 
respectable  booksellers  hung  fire. 
They  did  not  find  their  way  about. 
Perhaps  their  authors  were  selected 
w^ith  too  much  care. 

"He  wales    a  portion    with    judicious 
care." 

The  pious  Cottar  did  well,  but  the 
Avorld  is  larger  than  the  family; 
besides  which  it  is  not  alwaj^s  "Satur- 
day Night."  Cooke  had  no  scruples. 
He  published  "Tom  Jones"  in  fort- 
nightly, and  (i  think)  sixpenny  parts, 
embellished  with  cuts,  and  after  the 
same  appetising  fashion  proceeded 
right  through  the  "British  Novelists." 
He  did  the  same  with  the  "British 
Poets."  It  was  a  noble  enterprise. 
You  never  see  on  a  stall  one  of 
Cooke's  booKs  but  it  is  soiled  by  honest 
usage,  its  odour  (beyond  Russia,  as 
Charles  Lamb  says),  speaks  of  the 
thousand  thumbs  that  have  turned 
over  its  pages  with  delight.  Cooke 
made  an  immense  fortune,  and 
deserved  to  do  so.     He  believed  both 


in  genius  and  his  country.  Hi'  gave 
the  people  cheap  books,  and  they 
bought  them  gladly.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1810.  Perhaps  when 
he  came  to  do  so  he  was  glad  he  had 
published  a  series  of  "Sacred  Clas- 
sics," as  well  as  "Tom  Jones." 

We  are  now  living  in  an  age  of 
handsome  reprints.  It  is  possible  to 
publish  a  good-sized  book  on  good 
paper  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  for  fifty  or 
seventy-five  cents.  But  of  course  to  do 
this,  as  the  profit  is  too  small  to  bear 
division,  you  must  get  the  Authors  out 
of  the  way.  Our  admirable  copyright 
laws  and  their  own  sedentary  habits 
do  this  on  the  whole  satisfactorily 
and  in  due  course.  Consequently  dead 
authors  are  amazingly  cheap.  Not 
merely  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Bun- 
yan  and  Burns,  but  Scott  and  Macau- 
lay,  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Living 
authors  are  deadl}^  dear.  You  may 
buy  twenty  books  by  dead  men  at  the 
price  of  one  work  by  a  living  man. 
The  odds  are  fearful.  For  my  part,  I 
hope  a  modus  vivendi  may  be  estab- 
lished between  the  publishers  of  the 
dead  and  those  of  the  living;  but 
when  you  examine  the  contents  of  the 
"Camelot  Classics,"  the  "Carisbrooke 
Librar}^,"  the  "Chandos  Classics,"  the 
"Canterbury  Poets,"  the  "Mermaid 
Series  of  the  Old  Dramatists,"  and 
remember,  or  try  to  remember,  the 
publishing  lists  of  Messrs.  Routledge, 
Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Warne,  and  Messrs. 
Cassell,  it  is  easy  for  the  reader  to 
snap  his  fingers  at  Fate.  It  cannot 
touch  him — he   can  dine  for  many  a 
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day.  Even  were  our  "lyrical  cry"  to 
be  stifled  for  half  a  century,  what 
with  Mr.  Bullen's  "Elizabethan 
Lyrics,"  and  "More  Elizabethan 
Lyrics,"  and  "Lyrics  from  the  Dra- 
matists," and  "Lyrics  from  the 
Romances,"  and  Mr.  Palgrave's 
"Golden  Treasury,"    "a    man,"  as  Mr. 


JMarkham  observes  in  "David  Copper- 
field,"  "might  get  on  very  well  here," 
even  though  tliat  man  were,  as  Mark- 
ham  asserted  himself  to  be,  "hungry 
all  day  long."  A  British  poet  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  poet  because  he  is 
dead,  nor  is  he,  for  that  matter,  any 
the  better  a  poet  for  being  alive. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONFED- 
ERATE AR3IY.  By  Gen.  Marcus  J. 
Wright.  The  Neal  Pub.  Co.,  New 
York. 

A  melancholj^  interest  attaches  to  this 
little   volume. 

It  gives  a  brief  biography  of  every  offi- 
cer who  served  under  the  Stars  and  Bars, 
as  Brigadier,  Lieutenant-General,  or 
General. 

It  also  gives  the  names  of  the  civil  offi- 
cers of  the  Confederacy. 

Such  a  work  cannot  fail  to  fill  a  place 
hitherto  vacant. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  the 
compiler  did  not  exercise  diligence 
enough  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Georgia  General  Henry  L.  Benning, 
who  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia  at  the  time  he  died. 

Similar  information  is  lacking  as  to 
Judge  Martin  J.  Crawford,  one  of  the 
Confederate  Commissioners  sent  by  the 
Confederate  Government  to  Washington 
to  negotiate  peace — especially  the  peace- 
able restoration  to  South  Carolina  of  her 
own   property.   Fort   Sumter. 

Judge  Crawford  was  on  the  Supreme 
bench  of  Georgia  when  he  died. 

It  should  have  been  easy  to  have 
learned  the  date  of  the  decease  of  so 
prominent  a  Georgian  as  Judge  A.  R. 
Wright. 

This  book  gives  the  names  of  the  Con- 
gressmen who  represented  Arizona,  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  the  Choctaws,  the 
Creeks,  and  the  Seminoles  in  the  Confed- 
erate Congress. 


I,  for  one,  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Arizona  Territory  was  with  the 
South  in  that  crisis. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  publishers  that, 
in  the  next  edition,  they  have  General 
Wright  give  a  short  history  of  the  Con- 
federate Navy;  with  brief  sketches  of  the 
naval    officers. 

The  biographical  notice  of  General 
Albert  Pike  shows  that  he  was  living  in 
Washington  City  in  1891. 

Would  to  heaven  I  had  known  it,  then. 
He  certainly  would  have  received  a  call 
from  a  young  Congressman  who  admired 
him  ardently. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  Old  Vets 
that  General  Pike  commanded  a  body  of 
Indians  on  the  Confederate  side. 

He  wrote  some  exquisite  poetry,  which 
will  live  as  long  as  English  literature 
does. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Mason  of  the 
highest  rank.  T.  E.  W. 


WHERE    HAIiF    THE    WORLD    IS    WAK- 
ING UP.     By  Clarence  Poe.     Double- 
day,   Page   &   Co.,   New   York. 
A   delightful   book    of    travels,     full    of 

information      about      Japan,     China,     and 

Hindustan. 

In  Japan  Mr.  Poe  found  a  better  system 

of  public  schools  than  we  have  in  America. 
Those   are    the    schools    which    our    Mis- 
sion Boards  compete  with,  at  the  expense 

of  American  congregations. 

In    China,    Mr.    Poe     found     the   parcels 

post  in  operation. 

We  Americans   have   none,   because   our 
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public  men — too  many  of  them — are 
owned  by  the  Express  Companies. 

Mr.  Poe  also  found  that  American 
goods  are  sold  much  cheaper  in  China 
than  in  America.  That  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  our   Protective   system. 

In  Hindustan,  Mr.  Poe  discovered  a 
teeming  population,  primitive  conditions, 
and  general  squalor. 

The  land  sells  for  $100  to  $300  an 
acre,  while  the  wage  paid  the  laborer,  per 
month,  are  $1.28  to  $1.60,  the  laborer 
boarding   himself. 

For  one  day's  labor  the  wage  is  4 
cents  and  bread. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  book  which  gives 
you  Asia  up-to-date  so  satisfactorily  as 
does  this  one — "Where  Half  the  World  is 
Waking  Up."  T.  E.  W. 


HE  THAT  IS  WITHOUT  SIN.  By  Ivan 
Trepoff.  The  Cosmopolitan  Press, 
New  York. 

There  is  a  very  strong  fascination  in 
this  book. 

While  it  purports  to  be  fiction,  the 
picture  of  metropolitan  affairs  and  peo- 
ple is  extremely  realistic. 

I  venture  to  say  that  practically  every 
character  in  the  story  is  taken  from  life. 
Hersey  and  Bessam  are  typical  Wall 
Street  financiers,  jovial,  cynical,  epicurian, 
ruthless. 

The  friendship  which  unites  these  two 
powerful  men,  in  spite  of  the  brutal  rude- 
ness with  which  they  speak  to  each  other, 
might  seem  strange  to  those  who  do  not 
know  that  the  case  is  psychologically  true. 

Dickens  tells  of  two  drivers  of  the  old 
English  coach,  who  were  such  devoted 
friends  that  when  one  of  them  died  the 
other  soon  grieved  himself  to   death. 

Yet  the  only  demonstration  they  ever 
made,  was,  that  when  their  coaches  passed 
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on  the  highway,  each  driver  would  turn 
out  his  thumb,  by  way  of  salute. 

The  author  introduces  into  his  story  a 
typical  Tammany  man,  who  runs  a  gin- 
mill  and  is  deep  in  politics.  It  is  through 
him  that  the  financiers  work  their  fran- 
chise-grabbing   schemes. 

The  young  man,  Stratford,  who  goes  in 
for  reform,  might  be  almost  any  one  of 
those  who  have  tried  it,  in  New  York. 
Like  all  the  others,  he  found  the  task 
unmanageable. 

The  prosecuting  attorney.  Hunter, 
might  be  William  Travers  Jerome,  who 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  those  who 
put  faith  in  him. 

How  such  public  officials  are  controlled 
by  the  financiers,  through  such  men  as 
Cosgrove,  the  gin-mill  politician,  is  well 
described. 

The  pathetic  figure  in  the  story  is  l\Iil- 
dred  Fuller,  the  beautiful  stenographer 
who  went  wrong,  but  who  fell  in  love 
with  Stratford,  became  his  good  angel, 
and  then  killed  herself  when  he  told  her 
that  he  must  put  her  out  of  his  life. 

Then  he  waits  awhile,  and  weds  Emi- 
nent Respectability,  in  the  person  of  Bes- 
sam's  daughter. 

The  book  is  full  of  the  comedy  and 
tragedy  of  city  life — one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  recent  novels.  T.  E.  W. 


MAYA;  A  DRAMA  IN  VERSE.  William 
Dudley  Foulke.  The  Cosmopolitan 
Press,    New    York. 

Mr.  Foulke  is  an  author  of  diversified 
talents  and  range  from  prose  to  dramatic 
verse. 

This  latter  style  of  literature  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  difficult  for  the  garden- 
variety  of  reader  to  become  interested  in. 

"Maya"  made  a  pretty  little  love  tale, 
when  written   in  prose. 

The  story  is  laid  in  Yucatan  and  deals 
with  the  love  of  a  ship-wrecked  Spaniard, 
Pedro  de  Sandaral,  and  Maya,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  in  whose  province 
Sandaral  is  cast. 

The  tale  is  a  curious  blending  of  war, 
superstition  and  the  barbarism  to  which 
religion  in  many  instances  is  so  often 
allied.  *l 

Mr.  Foulke  is  evidently  a  close  student 
of  the  ancient  Americans  of  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  Continent,  and  "Maya" 
ranks  well  with  his  other  works.    A.  L.  L. 
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Maria  Monk's  Book  is  a  disclosure 
of  the  frightful  immorality  and  crime 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  convents. 


On  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Jeffersonlan  Pub- 
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BOOKS. 

IMMORTALITY  CERTAIN— Swedenborg'a   great 
work    on    life    after    death,    400    pages,    only 
fifteen      cents,      postpaid.     Pastor      Landenberg, 
Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

INTKRESTING  WAR  BOOK. 

"PERSONAL  Reminiscences  of  the  War  of 
1861-65,"  by  CAPT.  W.  H.  MORGAN,  Floyd, 
Virginia,  is  a  truthful  history  of  a  Confederate 
Soldier's  service  and  his  comrades  of  Picket's 
Division,  told  in  plain  language.  Experiences 
in  camp,  on  the  march,  on  picket,  in  skirmish, 
in  battle  and  in  prison  are  told  just  as  they 
happened.  Old  soldiers  enjoy  the  book,  their 
sons  read  it  with  interest.     Price  by  mail,  $1.15. 


HKLP  WANTED. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over 
360,000  protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service. 
More  than  40,000  vacancies  every  year.  There 
is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous 
pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just 
ask  for  booklet  A  836.  No  obligation.  EARL 
HOPKINS,   Washington,   D.   C. 
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JOSHUA  R.  R.  POTTS,  Lawyer,  805  G.  St.,  Wash- 
ington; 140  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  929  Chestnut 
St.,   Philadelphia. 
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trated book — sealed.  It  gives 
full  particulars  and  directions 
invalualile  to  ladies. 

MARVEL  CO.,  44  E.  22(i  St.,  New  York 

Getting  Even. — The  Doctor — "Hark! 
Whence  those  cries  of  agony?" 

The  Lawyer — "They  come  from  the 
office  of  the  dentist.  Last  week  the  chi- 
ropodist operated  on  the  dentist,  agreeing 
to  take  his  bill  out  in  trade;  and  now  the 
dentist  is  taking  it  out." — Satire. 


Our 

Washington 

IMews  Stand 


All  The  Jeff  Publications 

may  be  had  at  our  fMews 

Stand  in  Washington, 

D.  C,  509  F  St., 

hi.  W. 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 


I-.YNCHBURG.    VA, 

one  of  the  sixteen  "A"  colleges  f- women  in  th^  United  S^^^^ 

well-equipped  for  college  work     Campus  or  aOac^^^  «tuilio;  music  rooms,  etc. 

separate  laboratories;    ibrary ,  as  ronom  ca^^^  swimming   pool,  larg. 


separate  laboratories ;  nbrary ;  astronom  ca^^^^^^  -       j_  ; 

Full   scientific  course  in   ph^sea^de^  eh ^  °Full  courses  in 'music  and  art.    Enroll- 

athletic  grounds,  ami  2  miles  pt  prepare,, 


ment  for  1911-1'    'office"rs  and  inst^ 
$250,000,  reduces  cost  to  students  to  $300.  in- 


walks.  Full  courses  in  music  and  art.  fcnrou- 
58;  students,  57.5.  Endowment,  just  increased  bv 
eluding  full  literary  course.  For  catalog  address 


Wm.  W.  Smith,  A.M.,  LL.O. 
President. 
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"The  Artist 
in  Our  Literature" 

^L  will  wa^er  that  you  have  no  complete  set  of  the  works 

of  the  inan  whom  Lord  Tennyson  called  "  the  literary 

glory  of  America"— the  man  who  wrote  the  most  effective 

example  of  fugitive  poetry  ever  published  in  the  United  States— the  man  who 

gave  fresh  life  to  the  "short  story" — the  man   who   invented  the  detective 

story  and  the  tale  of  mystery — America's  first  real  critic : 

EDGAR    ALLAN    POE 

Poe  was  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  American  writers.  His  best  work  belongs 
to  the  highest  domain  of  art.  His  stories  have  admittedly  served  as  models 
to  such  creators  as  5ir  Conan  Doyle,  and  some  of  his  verse  is  not  excelled 
by  any  in  our  languange  for  music  and  imagination.  His  strong  originality,  his 
firm,  fine  touch,  and  his  sombre,  yet  beautiful,  temperament,  combine  to  throw 
a  spell  over  his  readers  and,  as  it  were,  transport  them  to  another  world. 

ONLY   60   SETS   NOW   LEFT! 


WE  have  an  edition  of  POL'S  works  that 
we  have  called  the  FORDHAM  LDITION; 
for  it  was  in  his  liny  cottage  at  Fordham  that 
Poe  composed  "  The  Raven."  This  set  is  in 
ten  volumes,  and  contains  over  3,000  text 
pages — each  one  printed  in  two  colors  with  an 
ornamental  border.  The  set  is  illustrated  by 
36  full-page  designs  in  photogravure  on  Japan 
vellum  with  printed  tissues.  The  majority  of 
these  illustrations  are  by  eminent  hands  and 
interpret  Poe  in  his  various  moods  with  un- 
usual power.  The  books  are  bound  in  three- 
quarters  leather,  octavo,  with  silk  headbands. 
An  introduction  is  given  by  Nathan   Haskell 

OUR  APPROVAL  OFFER 

Set  Sent  Free — No  Money  Now 

Vi/L  offer  to  send  to  you  the  set  of  10  vol- 
^^  umes,  charges  paid,  for  your  careful  exam- 
ination. You  can  look  them  over  much  more 
thoroughly  than  you  would  be  able  to  do  in  a 
bookshop.  Upon  acceptance  of  them,  all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  send  us  a  first  payment 
of  $1.00.  The  balance  may  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $2.00  per  month  until  the  entire  set 
has  been  paid  for.  If,  for  any  reason,  you 
decide  not  to  retain  them,  they  may  be  re- 
turned to  us  at  our  expense,  Simply  notify 
us  and  we  shall  provide  for  taking  them  back. 

While  they  last,  these  60  sets,  which  will 
j^  be  shipped  in  order  exactly  as  requests  are 
^^  received,  will  be  sold  without  reserve  at  $  1 6.50 
per  set.  This  is  a  remarkable  sacrifice  and 
places  a  beautiful  set  of  this  great  American  classic 
easily  within  your  reach.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
secure  a  set  of  the  masterpieces  of  this  distinguished 
American  while  you  have  the  chance — NOW. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 

44-60  E.  23rd  ST.  NEW   YORK 


Dole,  the  well-known  editor ;  and  there  are 
brief  appreciations  by  Longfellow,  Burroughs 
Tennyson,  Doyle,  Whittier,  Browning,  Haw- 
thorne and  others.  Of  this  edition,  only  60 
sets  are  actually  left  in  our  stock  room— a 
mere  fragment  remaining  from  a  special  print- 
ing,  the  balance  of  which  we  have  recently 
disposed  of.  One  of  these  60  sets  may  be 
yours— a  beautiful  and  fascinating  possession 
—  if  you  let  us  know  now.  In  a  few  days  more 
they  will  be  gone. 


NOTE  THESE  TITLES 

This  edition  -  de  -  lu.xe  contains  such  world- 
famous  stories  as  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,"  "  The  Teli-Tale  Heart,"  "  The  Black  Cat," 
"  The  Gold  Bug,"  "  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget," 
"The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  "The  Purloined 
Letter,"  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  "The 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,"  "  The  Assignation," 
"The  Strange  Case  of  M.  Valdemar,"  etc..  etc.; 
such  great  poems  as  "  LI  Dorado,"  "  The  Bells," 
"Annabel  Lee,"  "The  Haunted  Palace,"  "The 
Raven,"  etc.  etc ;  and  such  noteworthy  critical 
articles  as  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition," 
and  "  The  Poetic  Principle."  A  general  index  is 
included  in  the  tenth  volume. 


REQUEST    FOR    SHIPMENT 

The  University  Society.  W.M,9  12 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  for  examination,  chargres  paid  •  one 
.set  (10  vols.)  of  POE'S  WORKS,  Fordham  Edition 
If  It  IS  satisfactory,  I  shall  send  Sl-OO  on  acceptance 
and  $2.00  monthly  thereafter  until  $16.50  has  been 
paid.    If  not,  I  shall  notify  you. 


Name  ... 
Address 


d 
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WATSON^S 
WEEKLY  JEFFERSONIAN 

Is  a  Fearless^  Independent  Newspaper, 
handling  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Politi- 
cal or  Religious  welfare  of  our  country,- 

THOS.  E.  WATSON,     -     Editor. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  National 
Politics ;  if  you  want  to  note  the  trend  of 
the  times  in  a  religious  sense  ;  if  you  want 
to  know  more  about  the  farce  known  as 
"Foreign  Missions ;"  if  you  want  to  real- 
ize just  what  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
doing  to  gain  more  strength  in  this  country, 


READ 


The  Weekly  Jeffersonian 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

THOMSON,  GEORGIA 


:ac 


MP^np^l^H 
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We    will   shi 
you    Walter 


i?$-i  .00  DOWN 


Wright's  Famous 
Reference  work  for 
the  Amateur  and 
Professional  Gar- 
dener    for    only 


1 


$1.00  Per 
Month 


And    you    need    not    keep    the 
books  unless  you  are   satisfied' 

Every  article  in  Cassell's  Popular  Gardening  has 
its  purpose,  every  paragraph  its  germ  of  helpfulness, 
every  illustration  its  lesson  of  cultural  value  or  beauty. 
An  inspection  of  the  work  in  your  home  at  our  ex- 
pense, will  amply  demonstrate  to  you  that  for  its  many 
profitable  features  this  work  has  no  peer. 

Satisfaction   Guaranteed 

If,  after  five  days'  examination,  you  decide  not  to 
keep  the  books,  return  to  us  by  express  collect  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Walter  P.  Wright's  great 
work  has  never  before  been  sold  on  such  terms.  You 
take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  the  set  on  approval. 

Cassell's   Popular   Gardening 

Edited  by  WALTER    P.    WRIGHT,  the  Famous  Horticultural  Expert 
In  Two  Encyclopaedic  Volumes— 1130  Pa^es 

With  24  full-page  plates  in  colors  and  over  1,000  illus- 
trations in  half-tone  and  line  throughout  the  text,  care- 
fully printed  on  plate  paper  throughout;  gilt  top.  The 
volumes  are  bound  in  genuine  imported  maroon  half- 
morocco  leather,  stamped  in  pure  gold.  The  size  of 
each  volume  is  8  x  10)^  inches. 


"Reduced  photographic  reproduction.     Actual  sixe  of  each 
volume,  SxloVi  inches;  weight,  both  volumes,  9%  pounds. 


Some  of  the  Topics  Prominently 
Featured  are  Herbaceous  Plants,  Alpine  and 
Rock  Plants,  Bulbs,  the  leading  florists'  flowers. 
Chrysanthemums,  Aquatic  Plants.  Popular 
Climbers,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Orchids,  the  Dvi'arf 
Trees  of  Japan,  Ferns,  Window  and  Room 
Gardening,  Town  and  Suburban  Gardening, 
Floral  Decorations,  the  Greenhouse  and  Con- 
servatory, Fruits,  every  kind  of  Vegetable,  efc. 


A  Practical  Gardening  Guide  for  Practical  Men  and  Women 

The  examination  will  make  known  to  you  a  reference  book  and  gardening  guide  which  has 
earned  the  emphatic  and  unrestrained  approval  of  every  enthusiast  who  has  seen  it.     The  how 
and   why  of  horticultural  success  is  fully  explained  in  a  common-sense  way,   and  to  mak 
such  directions  and  hints  more  lucid,  hundreds  of  sketches  show  just  exactly  how  cuttings 
are  made,  seedlings  potted,  plants  cut  down,  gardens  laid  out  and  arranged,  and  how 
the  hundred  and  one  useful  accessories  can  be  made  at  home.     The     , 
Table  of  Contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume,  and  the  Com-     /r 


Hundreds  of 

Practical 
Illustrations 


ExtraDurable 

Genuine  Half  ■ 

Morocco 

Binding 


T 

Watson'; 


plete  Index  at  the  end  of  the  last,  afford  a  ready  guide  to  a  great 
mine  of  useful  information. 


Let  us  send  you  this  great  work  ON  APPROVAL.     We  should  like  you  to  judge  for 
yourself  its  positive,  practical  money-making  value  to  YOU.     The  price  is  only  $12.00 
Just  send  us  $1X0  with  the  Coupon  and  you  will  receive  the  set,  carriage  prepaid 
If  after  five  days  you  don't  want  it,  simply  notify  us  and  hold,  subject  to  our  order.     X'C 
We  will  then  refund  your  money.     If  you   keep  it  pay  us  the  balance  $1.00 
a  month   until  settled   in  full.      (If  you  wish  to  pay  cash,  we  will  allow 
discount  of  5^.)  / ,■'  X      Name 


Cassell  &  Company 

(Est.  1848)      43-45  East  19th  Street      New  York 


Cassell 
& 

Company 
*3-4.5E.I9th 

A  calendar  of  operations  tells  exactly  luhat  to  do  for  e'very     /'r/     **••  ^^^  York 
month  in  the  year,  so  as  to  insure  a  bright  and  attractive     /    /    Gentlemen  :  — i   en- 
succession     and  to   enable  the  amateur  intelligently   to    /f/^^'^n^^^'Z 
J   cater  and  care  jor  the  needs  oj  his  garden.  /  ~/  carriage  prepaid,  one  com- 

/f^y  plete  set  of  "Cassell's  Pop- 
Our    Special    Offer:  /c^/  "'""    Cardenin^,-    edited    by 


Walter  P.  Wr:ght.    It  is  under- 
stood   I   may  examine   the    work 
five  days  and  it  I  do  not  wish  to  keep 
it   I   agree   to   notify  you   and    hold 
subject  to  your  order,     and    you   will 
refund  my  money.     If  I  ki-ep  it  1  agree  to 
pay  the  balance  of  $1 1.00  in  monthly  in- 
stallments   of    $1.00  until    settled  in  full 


Occupation 
Address 
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♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦MM»MMMM*»  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»  ♦♦♦♦♦♦4»M»» 

OUR  LATEST  BOOK 

Watson's  'Trose  Miscellanies" 

This  handsome  volume  contains  the  cream  of  Thos.  E.  Wat- 
son's short  compositions,  published  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

The  book  is  being  delivered,  and  is  in  most  attractive  form. 

The  indications  are  that  the  book  will  have  a  tremendous  sale. 
If  you  would  have  your  order  promptly  filled,  mail  it  now,  with 
$1.10  accompanying. 

The  orders  will  be  fdled  according  to  the  miller's  rule  of 
"first  come,  first  served." 

This  does  not  include  mailing  or  expressage  t 

I  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga.  I 

♦•  * 

4><M->^4-M-'M"M-M-f>^>^M"M-^<M-f>>-f»  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  f-f^  ♦♦-»->-♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  »♦»»♦»♦♦♦♦-»  ■»♦» 


t 

BE  SURE  AND  READ  XHIS!  j 

A     IVEW      BOOK      THOS.  K.loCKHART  I 

DEAR  FRIEND:  ^ 

you  wllf^r^^t  f^f*  ^°^  ^^^®  ^^^^  "^y  °<^^er  books,  but,  whether  you  have  or  not.  I  trust  t 

WhllT  onnH,./t.li       *i^  °"^  entitled  "CHEERFUL  CHATS  WITH  FAR-AWAY  FRIENDS."  4 

to  tin  T^»  oil  Vl?  **  department  in  a  St.   Louis  daily   newspaper.  I  requested   the   readers  f 
tLv  ii?^,tiL   *°"^  their  troubles  if  they  thought  I  could  help  them   in  any  way. 


thAv  Hi^^,TiV^   #""•;  ineir  troubles  if  they  thought  I  could  help  them   in  any  way.     This  T 

^hioh  T  fi^.^i     "fe^y-  ^"d  I  now   publish   their   questions  and   my   replies   in   book   form.  T 

r.  I?  cLi     „     makes  a  very  unique  and  interesting  book— something  out  of  the  ordinary.  I 

«T^,i  o^,^!f„^      T*  P®,f?    ,    °  ^"  Invalid's  mail  box;  which  is  sure  to  prove  both  interesting  I 

l7,A   ii^t  i^^  J    will  also  show  y«.u  that  other  people  have  troubles  as  well  as  yourself,  I 

ana  just  how  prone  they  are  to  worry  over  the  many  petty  trials  and  vexations  of  life.  T 

tn    -'tTI-   £;of,   i.v,   *    fact  that  I  have  been  lying  in  one  position,  without  a  rest  or  change  4 

iLvP/^3r5^f>,^^**^*^®'"'.l°''  }^®    P^^^    twenty-four   years,    I    have   cultivated    the    habit    of  ♦ 

±.       tr,^«  Sft.™.o    ^♦t^V'*^  "'"^^  Of  life,  and  you  will  find  that  all  my  books  breathe  a  spirit  of  > 

true  optimism  that  cannot  help  but  cheer  and  uplift  all  who  read.  ♦ 

',1       It  roT,?i?«a'"ti^  ^?^**  ^°"-  '■.f^A®'"'  ^.'"  encourage  me  by  ordering  this   last  book  of  mine.        i 
■t-       It  contains  my  picture,  and  the  price  is  only  50   cents.  j 

and  dl°«titn^t^"tn*^c.'"^,„"'*'*^®''  passed  away  to  her  eternal  home  and  left  me  helpless  t 
hv  wHti„l  K«A.  *  7  k  ""^  support  the  best  I  could.  This  I  have  done,  with  God's  help.  f 
by  writing  books.     I  have  written  several,  titled  as  follows:  «      ^  f,        j 

.tr.r.J^^^^'^7^'^^^1^    YEARS    IN    A    MATTRESS    GRAVE."      Price    20    cents.      This    Is    a        ^ 
f i?  'L     ,    J"  "'*■  *^"*  ffl^^es  an  amusing  account  of  my  trials  with  fake  doctors.     Orders  for 
this  book  have  come  from  every  State  In  the  Union  and  seven   foreign  countries 
rellglo?^^   ^^  ^^  INVALID."      30   cents.     Is   Just   what    Its   title    implies,    my   ideas    ©n 

«  .  "^Jl^^^    TALKS    AND    TALES,"    being    a    collection    of    sketches    and    short    stories. 
Price  40  cents. 

I  live  alone  with  my  nurse  and  earn  our  support  by  the  sale  of  these  books  It  la  the 
only  way  open  to  me.  God  spared  me  one  eye,  a  finger  and  thumb  .so  I  could' write  and 
care  for  myself.     I  have  done  my  best.     Won't  you  help  me  with  an  order' 

When  ordering  books  be  sure  to  send  registered  letter,  P.  O.  or  Exnress  order     nthoo 
wise  It  must  be  at  your  own  risk.  ^  oraer.     uiner-        t 

THOMAS  F.  LOCKHART,  Dept.  J.,  Wellington,  Missoupl  * 
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HAVE  PLACED  IN  THEIE  HOMES  THE  WORLD-FAMED  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

This  means  that  practically  as  many  Americans  have  bought  Ridpath  as  have  bought  the  great  Encyclopedia  Britannica-and 
the  Country  Dictionary  combined.    Can  you  imagine  any  greater  testimonial  for  any  book  ? 

Dr.  Ridpath's  Immortal  Work  commands  the  admiration  of  the  English-speaking  world.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  world,  and  by  the  great  American  people,  as  the  only  history  of  the  world  worth  having. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 

Places  in  our  Iiands  tlie  remaining  sets  of  Oils  great  publication 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes.  4.000  double-column  pages,  2.000  superb  illustrations,  brand  new.  latest  edition  down 
to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco.    We  are  selling  these  sets,  while  they  last. 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and 
address  plainly  and  mail  to  us  now  before  youforset  it. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered— and  on  easy  terms. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  inspect  the  beautiful  specimen  pages  and  let  us  mail  you  full  particulars  of  our  offer.  The  sample 
pages  are  free. 


-%''         "%'- 


HISTORY   HISTORY liJSTmYH^nY'^  f  T*   HISTORY    HISTORY 

^'Onb  'WORU)    WO JlD    WaRi:^-:;V^ORr^-WORLD:    world     WORLD ^^WORLD 


RIDPATH 

VOL.  I 


BABYLONIA 
PERSIA. 


ridpath'  RiDPATH-R'DPATH   ;f^PATH    :mDPATH     R^^  RIDPATH^ 

VOL.11.       vcl;iii.        vol.  IV.  .vol.  v.        vol.  vij^^^«ais>^i.  .jf^v.    _.,,____,,._.. 

^;  :    ROME.   ;-AscENDENa::T«.KiN6S:  .:,«^«l'->-^''"*-      •:^"^-     .  ii^srtmmm  ■f^..,^nof 

:---- THCKmODOM;  tMt«0«AME3AN.  ^EVV  WORLD    .Rfj^^^f/gfA,  UNITEO.S^^^ 

:^£.  ';:i■slS^SS  ...s™:1Es  'x'-!^^^^ 


Royal  octavo  volumes,  encyclopedia  size,    1 1 


JX  *^  *  **  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  his- 

tory, long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built,  down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's  grandeur 
and  Assyria's  magnificence  ;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  lux- 
ury ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mohammedan  cul- 
ture and  refinement ;  of  French  elegance  and  British  power; 
to  the  rise  of  the  Western  World  including  the  complete  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  every  other  nation  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Russia-Japan  war. 

He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of 
history.  Alexander  is  there,— patriot,  warrior,  statesman, 
diplomat,— crowning'the  glory  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes 
from  his  mountain  platform  sees  Themistocles,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships,  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of 
over  a  thousand  sail  and  help  to  mold  the 
language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written. 
Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne 
on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  madman's 
name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the 
synonym  of  savage  cruelty.  Napoleon  fights 
Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and 
reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end 
of  his  gilded  dream  had  come.  Bismarck  is 
there— gruff,  overbearing,  a  giant  pugilist  in 
the  diplomatic  ring— laughing  with  grim  dis- 
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in.  tall,  a  in.  wide,  2  in.  thick,  weighs  55  lbs. 

dain  at  France  which  says,    "You  shall  not."     Wash- 
ington is  there  "four   square   to    all    winds,"    grave 
thoughtful,  proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy 
and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear-seeing 
over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  on 
into  another  century,  the  most  colossal  world 
figure  of  his  time. 

He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every 
time,  and   holds  you  spellbound  by  his 
wonderful   eloquence.     Nothing  more 
interesting,  absorbing  and  inspinng 
was  ever  written  by  man. 

Ridpath  should    be  in  your 
home.    It  is  a  work  that 
will  value  as  long  as  you 
live  and  read  over    and 
over  again. 
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Dr.  Irvine  K.  Mott's  Method  of 
Kidney  Treatment 

restores  cell  function  of  the  kidney  not  de- 
stroyed, arrests  and  prevents  further  spreading 
of  the  disease.  His  methods  for  treating  kidney 
affections  have  been  tested  by  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  A  full  detail  of  this  investigation  or  test 
can  be  had  by  addressing  him  as  below. 

Dr.  Mott  is  a  graduate  of  a  Cincinnati  medical 
college,  class  1883,  and  afterward  took  instruc- 
tions abroad,  later  becoming  a  specialist  and  in- 
vestigator of  kidney  diseases.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  has  revealed  to  science  that  kidney  dis- 
eases can  be  checked,  the  patient  restored  to 
normal  weight  and  enabled  to  resume  work. 

The  following  is  a  statement  from  Dr.  Mott: 
"My  method  is  intended  to  arrest  the  disease, 
even  though  it  has  destroyed  most  of  the  kidney, 
and  to  preserve  intact  that  portion  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. The  medicines  I  use  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  the  poisons  that  form  a 
toxine  that  destroys  the  cells  in  the  tubes  of  the 
kidneys,  and  my  success  In  the  treatment  of  kid- 
ney diseases  is  enough  to  convince  physician  and 
patient  alike,  that  science  has  mastered  a  hither- 
to 'incurable  disease,  physiologically  speaking.'" 
Dr.  Mott  invites  the  afflicted  to  send  their 
symptoms  and  to  ask  for  his  free  expert  opinion. 
He  will  send  you  his  essay  on  kidney  troubles. 

Correspondence  should  be  directed  to 

IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.  D. 

323  Mitchell  Building,     -     CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  MENACE 

Published  at  Aurora,  Missouri. 
Subscription  Price  50c.  a  Year. 
In  Clubs  of  Four  or  More,  25c. 

Most  Aggressive  Anti- Catholic 
Paper  in  America 

Hated  and  Feared  by  the  Roman  Hierarchy 

Hated  because  it  exposes  tlie  evil  genius 
and  the  damnable  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Political  Machine,  wliich  is  the 
"deadliest  menace  to  American  liberties  and 
civilization." 

Feared  because  it  refuses  to  be  swerved 
from  its  purpose  to  arouse  tlie  American  peo- 
ple to  the  evils  of  Catholicism  and  tliwart 
the  Roman  hierarchy  in  its  avowed  purpose 
to   make  America  Catholic. 

A  paper  which  has  secured  50,000  subscrib- 
ers in  less  than  nine  months,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  which  the  Roman  hierarchy  is 
petitioning  Congress  for  special  legislation, 
should    interest   every   true   American. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  a  sample  copy,  but 
you  had  better  send  a  dollar  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription for  yourself  and  three  of  your 
friends. 

Address 
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Books  That  Should  Be  In 
EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 

SENATE  DOCU.MEXT  NO.  JJ>0.  OfTKial  proof 
of  immorality  and  political  grafting  of 
Roman  Catholic  Priests  in  the  Philippines. 
Price   10  cents. 

THE  GREAT  DEBATE.  Between  Wm.  Lloyd 
Clark  and   P'ather  Kenery.     Price   10   cents. 

A  SMAM.  GUN  SPIKED.  The  reply  of  Wm. 
Lloyd  Clark  to  Wm.  Davis,  a  pro-Roman 
editor.  This  pamplilet  should  be  scattered 
by  the  millions.     Price  10  cents. 

THE  OPEN  DOOK  TO  HELL,.  The  nine  fa- 
mous articles  by  Bishop  Eastman,  expos- 
ing the  convent  and  confessional.  Price 
10   cents. 

BEHIND  CONVENT  BARS.  A  new  book  by 
Wm.  Lloyd  Clark,  revealing  the  crimes  and 
abuses  peculiar  to  the  cloister.  Price  25 
cents. 

ROMAN  OATHS  AND  PAPAL  CURSES,  Or 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Turned  Inside 
Out.     By  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark.     Price  25  cents. 

PRIEST  AND  WOMAN.  A  book  for  Wives, 
Mothers  and  Daughters.  By  Mrs.  Wm. 
Lloyd   Clark.      Price    25    cents. 

CONVENT  HORROR.  The  true  history  of 
Barbry  Ubryk,  imprisoned  21  years  in  a 
convent   basement.      Price    25   cents. 

ERRORS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.  By  fifteen  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans; 700  pages.     Price  $2.00. 

THE  DEVIL  IN  THE  CHURCH.  A  history 
of  Romanism  for  fifteen  hundred  years; 
500    pages.      Price    $1.50. 

THE  SCARLET  MOTHER  OF  THE  TIBER. 
By    Evangelist   L.    J.    King.      Two    volumes; 

800   pages.      Price   $2.00. 

THIRTY  YEARS  IN  HELL,  Or  From  Dark- 
ness to  Light.  By  ex-Priest  Bernard 
Fresenborg.      400    pages.      Price    $1.25. 

WHY  PRIESTS  SHOULD  WED.  By  Rev. 
Justin  D.  Fulton,  D.  D.  The  deadliest  blow 
ever  given  to  Romanism  on  this  continent. 
Cloth.      Price    $1.00. 

THE  PRIEST.  WOMAN  AND  THE  CONFES- 
SIONAL. By  Father  Chiniqaay.  If  you 
want  to  know  why  a  priest  should  wed, 
read   this    book.      Cloth.      Price    $1.25. 

FIFTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 
By  Father  Cliiniquay.  The  world's  great- 
est classic  on  Romanism;  832  pages.  Price 
$2.25. 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST.  Father  Chiniquay's  new  book. 
Entertaining.  Startling.  Instructive. 

Price    $2.50. 

W^\SHINGTON  IN  THE  GRASP  OF  ROME. 
Or  One  Hundred  Established  Facts  Show- 
ing the  Political  Supremacy  of  Romanism 
in  the  Affairs  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment.    Price   10  cents. 

OUR  PATRIOTIC  PACKAGE.  This  package 
is  made  up  of  Anti-Catholic  Post  Cards, 
Tracts,  Circulars  and  other  interesting  eye 
openers.  A  bargain  in  good  reading. 
Price  10  cents. 
Address   all   orders   to 

WM.  LLOYD  CLARK 

Lock  Box  0744,         Dept.  A.,         MILAN,   ILL. 
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RiJei  to   the 
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f  I  JFarie  Antoinette,   the  ill-fated  queen, 

centre  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe, 

hurled    from  her  throne  by  the  rude   hand  of 

revolution,   and  passing,  'mid  the  derisive  roar  of 

the  mob,  to  her  tragic  death  upon  the  guillotine — 

Marie  Antoinette,  in  all  her  sad  and  fateful  story,  is 

only  one  of  the  great  figures  that  throng  the  pages  of 

MUHLBACH'S 
HISTORICAL   ROMANCES 

"Twenty  Thrilling  Tales" 


(From  thi  Painting 
h  Flamene.) 


Here,  also,  we  meet  Frederick  the  Great,  the  eccentric  Prussian,  who, 
though  he  was  endeared  to  his  subjects  as       Old  Fritz,"  detested  things 
German,  always  spoke  French,  and  was  not  only  the  greatest  general  of  his 
century,  but  played  the  flute  like  a  master;  Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese 
patriot,  who  in  his  mountain  passes  with  his  little  army  for  years  defied  the  French 
and  Bavarian  forces  sent  to  crush  him;    Napoleon    (The       Little   Corporal,") 
commanding  victorious  hosts  and  bidding  pathetic  farewell  to  the  Old  Guard — the 
Old  Guard  that  could  die  but  never  surrender.     Around  such  great  historical  person- 
ages hundreds  of  minor  characters  play  their  parts  in  these  absorbing  dramas. 

VIVID,  VIGOROUS,  INSTRUCTIVE. 

These  are  historical  romances  in  a  real  sense — strong',  vivid 
stories  full  of  action,  conflict,  and  constantly  sustained  interest.  They 
have  aroused  more  attention  and  been  the  subject  of  more  talk  than  any 
other  historical  novels  written  since  the  elder  Dumas  laid  down  the  pen. 
The  deeds  and  the  people  with  which  they  deal  arc  such  that  most  persons 
of  ordinary  culture  are  somewhat  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
"  Human  interest"  always  prevails  in  these  volumes  and  has  given  them 
their  steadfast  popularity. 


TITLES    OF    THE 

20    VOLUMES 

Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia 

The  Empress  Josephine 

Napoleon  and  Bluecher 

Queen  Hortense 

Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son 

Prince  Eugene  and  His  Times 

The  Daughter  of  an  Empress 

Joseph  II.  and  His  Court 

Fredericl<  the  Great  and  His  Court 

Berlin  and  Sans-Souci 

Fredericl<  the  Great  and  His  Family 

Goethe  and  Schiller 

The  Merchant  of  Berlin 

Louise  of  Prussia  and  Her  Times 

Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era 

Andreas  Hofer 

Mohammed  Ali  and  His  House 

Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Parr 

Youth  of  the  Great  Elector 

Reign  of  the  Great  Elector 

The  books  are  printed  upon 
extra  quality  of  paper  from 
easy-to-read  type,  are  attract- 
ively illustrated  and  beautifully 
bound.  Titles  and  ornaments 
are  stamped  in  gold  on  the 
back.  The  size  of  the  volumes 
is  5>2x7>^  inches. 


50% 


r;eduction 

IN      PRICE 


W.IIII.9-12 


Coupon 


us  and  the  books  may  be  returned  at  our  /  '"  '=^°^^-  ^^^^'  examination,  if  i 
expense.  You  will  have  incurred  no  /  ^"'''^ '°  ^^^^  "•  '  ^^^"  p^^  >°"  *1°° 
obligation  whatever.     These  books  have     /    °"  acceptance  and  S2.oo  a  month  thete- 

delighted    thousands   at    prices    as     high      /     after   until  S19. 50  has  been  paid,      if  not. 

as  140.00— remember  our  price  :  only  $19.50.       Now  is  the  time     /    '  ^haii  notify  you.  so  that  you  may  arrange 


to  act.     Send  in  the  coupon  to-day. 

THE    university    SOCIETY 

44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


This  is  the  complete  twenty-volume  (20  vol.)  edition,  fresh 
sets  of  which  with  a  handsome  new  back-stamp  in  gold  design 
have  just  come  from  the  binders.    The  books  are  illustrated 
by  40  handsome   photogravures.      We  are  offering  the    /  xhe  University 
entire   set   at   the    special    reduced   price  of  $19.50.     /  Society 

If  you  are  satis 
you  pay  us 
upon  accept 
after$2.00per 
the  purchase 
been  paid.    If 


fied  with  the  books,     /  New  York 

only   Jl.OO  down 
ance    and  there-      /     You  may  send  me  for  inspec- 
month     until      /     ''°"'  <^''="'£^s  prepaid,  a  set  of 

price    has    /      .muehlbach's      histori- 

notlfy       /    CAL  ROMANCES.  20  fols., bound 


for  its  return  at  no  expense  to  me  whatever. 
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To  Readers  of  The  Jeffersonians : 

This  knife  is  made  of  good  steel,  has  strong  rivets,  and  will  last  as  well  as 
most  knives  sold  at  $1.00  cash. 

The  handle  of  the  knife  contains  a  photograph  of  our  editor,  Thos.  E. 
Watson,  and  is  a  nice  souvenir,  as  well  as  a  useful  article. 

"We  will  send  this  knife  to  you,  postpaid,  for  two  subscriptions  to  The 
Jeffersonian  or  Watson's  Magazine.  Now,  this  does  not  mean  your  own  sub- 
scription. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Jeff  are  easy  to  get,  and  it  will  only  take  a  very 
short  time  for  you  to  get  this  knife.  Send  us  two  subscriptions  to  either 
Watson's  Magazine  or  The  Jeffersonian  at  the  regular  rate  of  a  dollar  a  year, 
total  $2.00,  and  we  will  immediately  forward  the  knife. 

THE  JEFFERSONmN  PVBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 


TRIAL  OF  JESUS   FROM  A  LEGAL  STANDPOINT 

By  W.  J.  GAYNOR,  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  Formerly  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Jesus  was  not  the  victim  of  a  mob  but  was  tried  and  condemned  in  a  court  of  law. 
Wa3  the  trial  fair?  Was  the  arrest  lawful?  What  was  the  charge  and  was  it  a 
crime  in  law?  Was  the  court  duly  constituted?  Had  it  jurisdiction?  Did  the 
evidence  support  the  verdict?  Was  the  sentence  legal?  Was  Jesus  denied  any 
lawful  right?  Ought  the  Appellate  Court  to  have  reversed  the  judgment  had  th» 
great  Prisoner  at  the  bar  made  appeal?  Judge  Gaynor's  judicial  review  of  this 
tragic  event  is  one  of  the  intellectual  productions  of  the  world.  Published  exclusively 
In  Vol.  II  Sellers'  Classics  just  off  the  press.  Daniel  Webster's  speech  against  a 
man  charged  with  murder  also  pcblished  and  many  masterpieces  of  literature  found 
in  no  other  book.     321  pages.     Price  $2.00. 

Vol.  I.  (distinct  from  Vol.  II.)  contains  great  jury  trials  and  legal  arguments. 
You  hear  Beach's  burning  words  in  the  damage  suit  against  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
for  leading  the  plaintiff's  wife  astray,  and  the  eloquent  Tracy  in  the  minister's 
defense.  You  hear  Delmas  in  the  Thaw  case  picture  Evelyn's  life  along  the  primrose 
path.  You  hear  Prentiss  in  Kentucky's  greatest  murder  trial  and  Susan  B.  Anthony's 
dramatic  response  to  the  court  that  condemned  her.  You  hear  Clarence  Darrow  and 
Senator  Borah  in  Haywood's  recent  trial,  and  you  stand  for  two  hours  with  the 
mighty  Voorhees  as  he  invokes  the  unwritten  law  in  behalf  of  an  erring  sister's 
brother  who  killed  the  man  "that  plucked  the  flower  from  the  garden  of  honor  and 
flung  it  away  in  a  little  while,  withered  and  dead."  You  hear  Ingersoll,  Seward, 
Lewis,  Rayner,  Brady  and  other  thought  and  language  masters  plead  for  the  heart 
treasures  of  life.     314  pages.     Price  $2.00. 

Both  books  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated.  Sold  separately  or  together. 
Shipped  prepaid.  If  either  Is  not  all  we  claim  money  refunded  and  twi  per  cent 
additional  as  interest  thereon. 

OliASSIC  PUBMSHING  CO.,  Box  5,  Baxley,  G». 
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THe  Progressive  Democrat 

Published  at  THOMSON,  GEORGIA 

A  Weekly  Paper  Dealing  With  State  Issues 

J.  D.  WATSON,  THOS.  E.  WATSON, 

Editor.  ^ntributing  Editor. 

Independent     Fearless     Non= Partisan 

FIFTY    CENTS    PER    YEAR 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
THomson,  Georgia 
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"Rooseveltian  Fact  and  Fable" 


As  the  Loud  Noise  is  again  a  candidate  for  thra  Presidency,  you  should  see 
"the  other  side"  of  him.  To  Jake  Riis  and  others.  Mr.  T.  R.  Is  a  hero:  to  Mrs.  Annie 
Riley  Hale  and  oiTiers,  he  is  an  uproarious  Humbug. 

Read  her  book,  and  then  decide  for  yourself  what  he  really  is.  There  isn't  a 
dull  page  in  the  volume,  and  the  man  who  can  successfully  answer  Mrs.  Hale  will 
be  able  to  command  his  own  price,  during  the  campaign  that  is  now  getting  under  way. 

Clip  the  coupon,  enclose  a  money  order  for  a  dollar,  and  the  book  will  come 
pestpald.     Mr.  Watson  has  read  it  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 


,  l»l*. 

MRS.    ANNIE    RILEY   HA1,B. 

No.  <  West  68th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Bnclosed  please  find  one  dollar,  for  which  mall  me  your  Rooseyelt  bo«k.     I  Miw 
your  ad.  In  W^atson'M. 
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In  your  hand  you  hold  a  five- 
cent  piece. 

Right  at  the  grocer's  hand  is  a 
package  of  Uneeda  Biscuit.  He 
hands  you  the  package — you 
hand  him  the  coin.  A  trifling 
transaction.^ 

No — a  remarkable  one — for  you 
have  spent  the  smallest  sum  that 
^vill  buy  a  package  of  good 
food — and  the  grocer  has  sold 
you  the  most  nutritious  food 
made  from  flour — as  clean  and 
crisp  and  delicious  as  it  was 
when  it  came  from  the  oven. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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What  " Sociali^s  and  Socialism"  Is 

First:    A  book  of  158  pages. 

Second:    An  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 

Third:  A  thorough  analysis  and  refutation  of  the  "Bible  of 
Socialism,"  Karl  Marx'  "Capital." 

Fourth:  An  exposition  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  wealth,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedies  which  would  restore 
conditions  to  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  Watson  considers  this  book  to  be  fully  equal  to  anything  that 
he  has  ever  done.  There  is  more  of  his  wide  reading,  knowledge  of 
history,  his  life-long  experience,  his  reasoning  power,  and  his  prose 
poetry,  in  "Socialists  and  Socialism"  than  is  contained  in  any  of  his 
literary  works.    Price,  postpaid,  55c. 


What  "Bethany"  Is 

The  town  of  Thomson  covers  the  site  of  an  old-time  Baptist 
church  which  was  named  Bethany.  No  vestige  of  the  ancient  building 
remains.    Only  a  few  neglected  graves  mark  the  spot. 

In  describing  Plantation  life  as  he  knew  it,  in  picturing  Thomson 
and  its  neighboring  farms  during  the  great  Civil  War,  Mr.  Watson 
chose  the  name  of  the  old  Baptist  church  for  his  book. 

It  is  not  only  a  love  story  of  a  young  Confederate  soldier,  but  is 
a  thorough  presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy  which  ended 
in  the  mighty  clash  of  arms.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.31. 


What  the  "Waterloo"  Book  Is 

It  is  the  most  up-to-date  description  of  the  most  dramatic  battle 
in  history. 

Two  of  the  greatest  soldiers  the  world  ever  knew  commanded  two 
of  the  best  armies  that  ever  took  the  field. 

The  combat  was  one  of  the  most  Titanic  that  ever  took  place.  And 
Napoleon  had  Wellington  completely  whipped,  had  not  a  fresh  army 
of  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  struck  him  on  the  right  flank.  Then  all 
was  lost;  and  the  clock  of  human  progress  in  Europe  was  set  back 
fifty  years. 

It  is  a  thrilling  story. 

The  book  is  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.10. 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Thomson,  Georgia. 


The  Purpose  of  The 
Knights  of  Columbus 

The  Tablet  is  a  Roman  Catholic  paper  published 
in  Brojoklyn,  with  the  approval  of  Cardinal  Farley. 
h  claims  to  be  "The  Catholic  weekly  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Diocese,  represents  700,000  Catholics  in  Kings, 
Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties." 

In  a  recent  issue  this  paper  said: 

"  h  must  have  been  hard  on  General  Miles 
when  he  stood  on  the  stand  for  the  unveiling  of  the 
Columbus  statue  in  Washington,  to  see  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  pass  by  in  parade. 

"THE  SWORDS  OF  THE  FOURTH 
DEGREE  MEN  MUST  HAVE  CONVINCED 
HIM  THAT  THE  ORDER  IS  BUT  WAITING 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CUT  A  PATH  FOR 
THE  POPE  INTO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE." 

So  fhe  Knights  of  Columbus  are  but  "  waiting 
the  opportunity  to  cut  a  path  for  the  Pope  into  the 
White  House."  They  state  their  purpose  boldly. 
What  is  their  ambition  in  Canada?  Whatever  it 
may  be,  it  is  evident  they  do  not  intend  to  stop 
short  of  any  measures  they  may  find  necessary. 
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